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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER VI, 

N0TWITHSTAND1N& all the prescient care of the Dake and 
Duchess of Bellamont, it was destined that the stoat arm of 
Colonel Brace shoald not waye by the side of their son when 
he was first attacked by the enemy, and now that he was 
afflicted by a most severe , if not fatale illness^ the practised 
skill of the Doctor Roby was also absent. Fresh exempliGca- 
tion of what all of us so frequently experience , that the most 
sagacious and matured arrangements are of little avail ; that 
no one is present when he is wanted, and that nothiog occurs 
as it was foreseen. Nor shoald we forget that the principal 
cause of all these mischances might perhaps be recognised in 
the inefficiency of the third person whom the parents of Tan- 

Tancred. JL 1 



cred had, with so much solicitude and at so great an expense, 
secured to him as a compaDion and counsellor in his travels. 
It cannot be denied^ thatif the theological attaiDments of the 
Rev. Mr. Bernard had been of a more profouod and compre- 
hensive character^ it is possible that Lord Montacute might 
not have deemed it necessary to embark upon this ne'w Cru- 
sade > and ultimately to find himself in the deserts of Mount 
Sinai. However this may be^ one thiog was certain^ that 
Tancred had been wouoded iritbout a Single sabre of the Bei- | 
lamont yeomanry beiog brandished in his defence ^ was oow 
lying dangerously ill in an Arabian tent, vithout the slightest 
medical assistance; and perhaps "was destioed to qoit this 
World ^^ not ODiy without the consolation ofa priest of his holy 
church^ but surrounded by heretics and iofidels* 

*'We have never let aoy of the savages come near my 
lord/' Said Freeman to Baroni , on his retarn. 

"Except the fair yonng gentleman/' added Trueman, 
^^and he is a Christian^ or as good." 

"Heisaprince," said Freeman^ reproachfully. "Have 
I not told you so twenty times? He is what they call in this 
countryaHameer, and lives in a Castle, where he wanted my 
lord to \isit him. I only wish he had gone with my lord to 
Mount Sioy ; I think it would have come to more good." 

" He has been very attentive to my lord all the timc," said 
Trneman; ^Mndeed, he has never qaitted my lord night or 
day ; and only left his side when we heard the caravan had 
returned." 
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^^I have Seen him/' saidBaroni; ^^and now let us enter 
the tent." 

Upon the divan, his head supported by many cushions^ 
clad in aSyrian robe of the youngEmir, and partly covered 
-with a Bedoueen cloak, lay Tancred^ deadly pale, his eyes 
open and fixed, and apparently unconscious of their presence. 
He was lying onhisback, gazingontheroof of thetent, and 
was motionless. Fakredeen had raised his woundcd arm, 
which had fallen from the couch, and had supported it with a 
pile made of cloaks and pillows. The countenance of Tancred 
was much changed since Baroni last beheld him: it was 
greatly exten aated, but the eyes glittered with an un- 
eartfaly fire. 

^^We don*t think he has everslept," saidFreeman, ina 
whisper. 

^^He did nothing but talk to himself the first two days/' 
Said Trueman ; "but yesterday he has been more quiet." 

Baroni advanced to the divan behind the head of Tancred, 
90 that he might not be observed, and then, letting himself 
fall noiselessly on the carpet, he touched with a light finger 
the pulse of Lord Montacute. 

'^There is not too much blood here/' he said, shaking his 
head. 

"You don't think it is hopeless?'* said Freeman, be- 
ginning to blubber. 

"And «11 the great doings of my lord's Coming of age to 
eiid in this!" said Trueman. "They sat down only two less 



than a hundred at the steward's table for more than a 
week ! 
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BaroDi made a sign to them to leave the tent. ^< God of my 
fathers!'' he said, still seated on the ground, his arms 
folded, and watching Tancred earnestly vfiih his bright black 
eyes ; '^this is a bad bosiness. This is death or madness — 
perhaps both. What mW M. de Sidonia say? He loves not 
men ^ho fall. All will be visited on me. I shall be shelved. 
In Europe they would bleed him, and they would kill him; 
here they will not bleed him , and he may die. Such is medi- 
cine^ and such is life! Now, if I only had as much opium as 
would fill the pipe of a Mandarin! that would be something. 
God of my fathers , this is a bad business ! " 

He rose softly; he approached nearer to Tancred^ and 
eiamined his countenance more closely; there was a slight 
foam upon the lip, which he gently wlped away. 

''The brain has worked too much/' saidBaroni to him- 
self. '' Often have I watched him pacing the deck during our 
voyage ; never have I witnessed an abstraction so prolonged 
and so profound. He thinks as much as M. de Sidonia ^ and 
feels more. There is his weakness. The strength of my 
master is his superiority to all sentiment. No affections and 
a great brain — these are the men to command the world. No 
affections and a little brain — such is the stuffof which they 
make petty \illains. And a great brain and a great heart — 
what do they make? Ah! Idonotknow. The last, perhaps» 



^ears off with time — and yet I vish I could save this yoatb, 
for he ever attracts me to him." 

Thas he remained for some time seated on the carpet by 
the side of the divan, re\oKiDg in hfs mind every possible 
expedient that might benefitXancred, and finally beingcon- 
vinced that none was in his power. What roased him from 
his watchfal reverie was a voice that called his name very 
softiy , and looking round he beheld the Emir Fakredeen on 
tiptoe, with his ßnger on his mouth. Baroni rose, and, 
Fakredeen inviting him with a gestare to leave the tent, he 
found withont, the lady of the caravan. 

^*I want the Rose of Sharon to see your lord>" said the 
young Emir 9 \ery anxiously, ^^for she is a great hakeem 
among our people." 

'^Perhaps in the desert, where there is none to be nsefal» 
I [might not be nseless/' said Eva^ with some reluctance and 
reserve. 

^^Hope has only one arrow left," said Baroni , mourn- 
fally. 

"Is n indeed so bad?" 

" Oh ! save him^ Eva — sa\e him !" exclaimed Fakredeen, 
distractedly. 

She placed her finger on her lip. 

*^ Or I shall die/' continued Fakredeen, *^ nor indeed have 
I any wish to live, if he depart from us." 

Eya conversed apart for a few minutes with Baroni in a low 



voice. And theo drawing aside the curtain of the tent, they 
entered. 

There was no change in the appearance of Tancred, but as 
they approached him he spoke. Baronidroppedinto hisformer 
Position, Fakredeenfell upon his knees, Eva alone was \isible 
when the eyes of Tancred met hers. His vision was not un- 
consdoas of her presence ; he stared at her with intentness. 
The change in her dress however would in all probability have 
prevented his recognising her even ander indifferent circum- 
stances. She was habited as a Bedoueen girl; a leathern 
girdle encircled her blue robe, a few gold coins were braided 
n her hair, and her head was covered with a fringed kefia. 

Whatever was the impression made upon Tancred by this 
unusual apparition, it appeared to be only transient. His 
glance withdrawn, his voice again broke into incoherent but 
i^ioient exclamations. Suddenly he said , with more modera- 
tion, but with ßrmness and distinctness , ^<I amguardedby 
angels." 

Fakredeen shot a glance at Eva andBarooi, as if to remind 
them of the tenour of the discourse for which he had prepared 
them. 

After a pause, hebecame somewhatvioleut, and seemed 
as if he would have waved his wounded arm, but Baroni, 
whose eye, though himself unobserved, never quitted his 
Charge, laid his finger upon the arm, and Tancred did not 
struggle. Again he spoke of angels, but in a milder and 
mournful tone. 



^'Methinks you looklikeone/' thought Eva 3 as she be- 
held bis spiritual countenaoce lit up by a saperhuman fire. 

After a few minutes, she glanced at Baroni to signify her 
wish to leave thetent, and he rose and accompanied her. 
Fakredeen also rose mih Streaming eyes> and making the 
sign ofthecross. 

^'ForgiYe me/' he Said to Eva, ^'but I cannot help it. 
Whene\er I am in aMiction I cannot help remembering that I 
am a Christian." 

'^I wish you would remember it at all times/* saidEva, 
^^andtben, perhaps, none of us need have been here ;" and 
then, not waiting for his reply, she addressed herseif to Ba- 
roni. ^^ I agree with yon/' she said. *^ If we cannot give bim 
sleep, he will soon sleep for ever.*' 

^'Oh, give bim sleep, Eva," said Fakredeen, wringing 
bis hands ; '' you can do anything." 

^'I SQppose/' Said Baroni, <Mt is hopeless to think of 
Unding any opium here." 

^^Utterly," said Eva, ^'its practice is quite unknown 
among them." 

'' Send for some from £1 Kfauds," said Fakredeen. 

^'Idle!" said Baroni; 'Uhis is an affairof hours, not of 
days." 

"Oh, butlwillgo," eiclaimed Fakredeen, "yoadonot 
know what I can do on one of my dromedaries ! I will — " 

Eva placed her band on his arm without looking at bim, 
and then continaed to address Baroni. " Xbrougb the pass 
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I several times obseryed a small vhite and yellow flower ia 
patches. I lost it as we advanced y and yet I should think it 
must have followed the stream. If it be, as I think, buti 
did not observe it -with much attention, the flower of the 
mountain Arnica, I know a preparation from that shrub, / 
"v^hich has a marvellous action on the neryous System." 

"I am sure it is the mountain Arnica, and I am sure it 
will cure,him/' said Fakredeen. 

^^ Time presses/' said Eva to Baroni . " Call my maidens 
to our aid ; and first of all let us examine the borders of the 
strea^/' 

While his friends departed to exert themselves, Fakre- 
deen remained behind, and passed his time partly in watch- 
ing Tancred, partly in weeping, and partly in calculating the 
amount of his debts. This latter was a frequent, and to him, 
inexhaustible source of interest and excitement. His creatiye 
brain was soon lost in reverie. He conjured up Tancred re- 
stored to health, a devoted friendship between them, im- ' 
mense plans, not inferior achievements, and inexhaustible 
resources. Then when he remembered that he was himself 
the cause of the peril ofthat precious life on which all his fu- 
ture happiness and success were to depend, he cursed him- 
self. Involved as were the circumstances in which he habi- 
tually found himself entangled, the present complication was 
certainly not inferior to any of the perplexities which he had 
hitherto experienced. 

He was to become the bosom friend of a being whom he 
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had successfally plotted to make a prisoner and plander, atid 
-whose life was conseqaently endangered ; he had to pre^aii 
on Amalek to relinquish tbe raDSom which had induced the 
Great Sheikh to quit his Syrian pastures, and had costthe 
iives of some of his most valaable followers; while, on the 
other hand, tbe new mooa -was rapidly approachiog^ when the 
young Emir had appointed to meet Scheriff Effendi at Gaza, to 
receive the arms andmunitions vhich were to raise bim to em- 
pire, and for which he had purposed to pay by a portion of his 
shareiD the great plander which he hadhimself projected. His 
baltled brain -wbirled with wild and impracticable combioa- 
tioDS, tili, atlength, frightened and exhausted, hecalledfor 
his nargilly, and sought, as was hiscastom, serenity from 
its magic tube. In this wise more than three hours had 
elapsed, the yonng Emir was himself again, and was calcula- 
tingthe average of the yarious rates of interest in every town in 
Syria, from Gaza to Aleppo, when Baroni retumed bearing 
in his band an Egyptian vase. 

'^Y%a haye found the magic flowers?" asked Fakredeen, 
eagerly. 

^'The flowers of Arnica, noble Emir, of which the lady 
Efa spoke. I wish the potion had been made in the new 
moon ; howeyer, it has been blessed. Two things alone now 
are wanting, that my lord should drink it, and that it should 
eure bim." 

It was not yet noon when Tancred qaaffed the potion. He 
took it without difficulty, though apparently nnconscions of 
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the act. As the sun reached Its meridian height^ Tancred 
sank into a profound slamber. Fakredeen rashed away to 
teil Eva, who had dow retired ioto the iDoermost apartments 
of the pavilion of Amalek ; Baroni never quitted the tent of 
his lord. 

The SUD set; the same beautiful rosy tint suffüsed the 
tombs and temples of the city as ontheeveningoftheirfirst 
forced arrival: still Tancred slept. The camels retamed 
from the river, the lights began to sparkle in the circle of 
black tents, still Tancred slept. He slept daring the day, 
and he slept during the twiligfat, and when the night came, 
still Tancred slept. The silver lamp, fed by the oil of the 
palm tree, threw its delicate white light over the coach on 
which he rested. Mute, bat ever vigilant, Fakredeen and 
Baroni gazed on their friend andmaster; still Tancred slept. 

It seemed a night that -would never end, and, when the 
first beam of the morning came, the Emir and his companion 
mutually recognised on their respective countenances an ex- 
pression of distrust, even of terror. Still Tancred slept; in 
the same posture and yrith the same expression , unmoved and 
pale. Was it, indeed, sleep? Baroni toached his wrist, 
bat could find no pulse ; Fakredeen held his bright dagger 
over the mouth, yet its brilUancy was not for a moment 
clouded. But he was not cold. 

The brow of Baroni was knit with deep thought, and his 
searching eye fixed upon the recumbent form; Fakredeen, 
frightened, ran away to Eva. 
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I am frightened, because you are frightened/' Said 
Fakredeen , ^^-whom nothing ever alarms. Rose of Sharon ! 
why are you so pale?"^ 

<'It is a stain upon onr tents if fhis youthbe lost/' said 
Eva in a low \oice , yet attempting to speak with calmness. 

'^But what is it on me!" exclaimed Fakredeen dis- 
tractedly — <^A stain! I shall be branded likeCain. No, I 
will never enter Damascus again, or any of tfae cities of tfae 
coast. I will give up all my Castles to my coosin Francis El 
Kazin , on condition that he does not pay my creditors. I will 
retire to Mar Hanna. I will look upon man no more/' 

''Becalm, my Fakredeen; there is yet hope ; myrespon- 
sibility at this moment is surely not lighter than yours." 

"Ah! youdid notknowhim, Eva!" exclaimedFakredeen, 
passionately — "you never listened to him! He cannotbe to 
you what he is to me. I loved him ! '' 

She pressed her iinger to her ups, forthey had arrived at 
the tent ofTancred. The youngEmir, drying his Streaming 
eyes, entered Grst, and then came back and ushered in Eva. 
They stood together by the couch of Tancred. The expression 
of distress, of suffering, of extreme tension, which had not 
marred but which at least had mingled with the spiritual cha- 
racter of his countenancetheprevious day, had disappeared. 
If it were death, it was at least beautiful. Softnessand re- 
pose suffused his features, and his brow looked as if ithad 
been the temple of an immortal spirit. 

Eva gazed upon the form witha fond, deep melancholy; 
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Fakredeen and Baroni exchaoged glances. Suddenly Tancred 
moved, heaved a deep sigh, and opened bis dark eyes. The 
unnatural fire which had yesterday lit them up had fled. 
Calmly and thoughtfally he surveyed those aroundhim^ and 
tben he said , «^ The Lady of Bethany ! '' 



CHAPTER VII. 

Betwebn theE^ptian and the Arabian deserts, formed 
by two gulfs'of theErythrsan sea, is a peninsala of granite 
mountaiDs. It seems as if an ocean of lava, when its vaves 
were literally running mountains high, had been suddenly 
commanded to stand still. These successive summits, yvith 
theirpeaks and pinnacles, enclose a seriesof Valleys, Inge- 
neral stern and savage, yet some of vhich arc not devoidof 
pastoral beauty. There may be fonnd brooks of silver bright- 
ness, and occasionally groves of palms and gardens of dates, 
^hile the neighbouring heights command sublime landscapes, 
the opposing mountains of Asia and of Afric, and the blue 
bosom of two seas. On one of these elevations, more than 
live thousand feet above the ocean, is a convent; again, nearly 
three thousand feet above this convent, is a towering peak, 
and this is Mount Sinai. 

On the top of Mount Sinai are two ruins, a Christian 
church and a Mohametan mosque. In this, the sublimest 
scene of Arabian glory, Israel and Ishmael alike raised their 
altars to thö great God of Abraham. Why are they in ruins? 
Is it that human structures are not to be endured aroid the 
awful temples of nature and reyelation ; and that the column 
and the cupola crumble into nothingness in sight of the hal- 
lo-wed Horeb and on the soll of the eternal Sinai? 
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AscendiDg the mouDtaiD , about half way between the con- 
vent and the ufmost height of the tovering peak^ is a small 
plaiD surrouDded by rocks. In its centre are a cypress tree 
and a fouotain. This is the traditional scene of the greatest 

« 

eventof time. 

'T is night; a solitary pilgrim, long kneeliog on the sa- 
cred soll, slowly raises bis agitated glance to the starry vauit 
ofAraby, and, clasping his hands in the anguish of devotion, 
thas.'prays: — 

^< O Lord God of Israel, Creator of the universe , ineffable 
Jehovah! a child of Ghristendom, I come to thioe ancient 
Arabian altars to ponr forth the heart of tortured Europe. 
Why art thou silent? Why no longer do the messages of thy 
renovating vill descend on earth? Faith fades and duty dies. 
A profonnd melancholy has fallen on the spirit of man. The 
priest doubts, the monarch cannot ruie, the multitude moans 
and toils, and calls in its frenzy upon unknown gods. If this 
transfignred mount may not again behold thee ; if not again, 
apon thy sacred Syrian plains, Divinity may teach andsolace 
man ; if prophets may not rise again to herald hope ; at least, 
of all the starry messengers that guard thy throne, let one ap- 
pear, to save thy creatnres from a terrible despair! " 

A dimness suffused the stars of Arabia; the surronnding 
heights that had risen Sharp and black in the clear purple air, 
blended in shadowy and fleeting masses» the huge branches 
of the cypress tree seemed to stir, and the kneeling pilgrim 
sank upon the earth senseless and in a trance. 
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And there appeared to him a form : a shape that sbould be 
haman, but vast as the surroundiDg hüls. Yet such ^as the 
symmetry of the vision that the \isionary feit bis littleness 
ratber than the colossal proportions of the apparition. It was 
the semblance of one who^ though not yoaog, was still ud- 
r toached by time; a countenaDce like an oriental night, dark 
yetlustrons, mystical yet clear. Thongbt, ratber than me- 
laocholy, spoke from tbe pensive passion of bis eyes, while 
OD bis lofty forebead glittered a Star that tbrew a solemn ra- 
diaoce on the repose of bis majestic featares. 

^^Child of Christendom/' said tbe migbty form, as he 
seemed slowly to wave a sceptre, fashioned like a palm tree, 
^'lam tbe angel ofArabia, the gaardian spirit of that land 
which governs the world ; for power is neitber the sword nor 
the sbield, for these pass away, bat ideas, which are divine. 
Tbe thoughts of all lands come from a higher source than man, 
but the intellect of Arabia comes from the Most High. There- 
fore it is that from tbis spot issue the principl es which regulate 
the human destioy. 

*<Tbat Christendom which thou hast quitted, aud oyer 
whose expiring attributes thou art a mourner, was a savage 
forest while tbe cedars of Lebanon, for countless ages , bad 
built the palaces of migbty kings. Tet in that forest brooded ' 
iafinite races that were to spread over the globe aod give a uew 
impulse to its ancient life. It was decreed that, wben they 
hurst from their wild woods, the Arabian principles sbould 
meet them od the thresbold of tbe old world to guide and to 
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civilize them. All had been prepared. The Cssars had con- 
quered the world to place the Laws of Sinai od the throne of 
the Capitol, and a Galilean Arab advanced and traeed on the 
front of the rade conquerors of the Caesars the sabdaing Sym- 
bol of the last development of Arabian principles. 

^'Yet again — and Earope is in the throes of a great birth. 
The multitudes again are brooding; but they are not now in 
the forest: they are in the cities and in the fertile plains. Since 
the flrst sun of this Century rose, the intellectaal colony of 
Arabia, once called Christendom, has been in a State of par- 
tial and blind revolt. Discontented, they attributed their 
suffering to the principles to ^hich they owed all their hap- 
piness, and in receding from which they had become pro- 
portionably miserable. They have hankered after other gods 
than the God of Sinai and of Calvary, and they have achieved 
only desolation. Now they despair. But the eternal principles 
that controUed barbarian \igour can alone cope mih morbid 
civiLization. The equality of man can only be accomplished 
by the soyereignty of God. The longing for fraternity can never 
be satisGed but under the sway ofa common father. The re- 
lations between Jehovah and bis creatures can be neither too 
numerous nor too near. In the increased distance between 
God and man, have grown up all those developments that have 
made life mournful. Cease then to seek in a vain philosophy 
the Solution of the social problem that perplexes you. An- 
nounce the sublime and solacing doctrine of theocratic equa- 
lity. Fear not, faint not, falter not. Obey the Impulse of 
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thine owd spirit, and find a ready iDstrament in every humaii 
being/* 

\ Asoand, asofthunder, roused Tancred from his trance. 

He looked around and above. There rose the moantains sharp 
and black in the clear parple air; there shone, with andijBmed 
lastre, the Arabian stars ^ bot the voice of the ange} still Ha- 
gered in his ear. He descended the mountain : at its base, 
near the con\ent^ vere his slumbering guards, some steeds 
and crouching cameis. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The beautiful daughterofBesso, pensive and abstracted, 
played vith her beads in the pavilionofher graodfather. Two 
of her maidens, who had attended her, in a corner of this 
ioDcr compartmeDt aecompanted the ^ild murmur of their 
Toices OD a stringed iDstrument, ^hich might in the old days 
have been a psaltery. They sang the loves of Antar and of 
Ibia, of Leila and of Mejnoun; the romance of the desert, 
tales of passion and of plunder, of the rescue of women and 
the capture of cameis, of heroes with a lionheart, and heroines 
brighter and softer than the moon. 

The beautiful daughter of Besso, pensive and abstracted, 
played with her beadsin the pavillon of her graodfather. Why 
is the beautiful daughter of Besso pensive and abstracted? 
Whatthoughtsare flittingoverhermind, silent and soft, like 
the shadows of birds over the sunshiny earth? 

Something that was neither silent nor soft disturbed the 
lady from her reverie ; the voice of the Great Sheikh, in a tone 
of altitude and harshness, with himmost unusual. He was 
in an adjacent apartment, vowing that he would sooner eat 
the mother of some third person, who was attempting to in- 
fluence him, than adopt the Suggestion offered. Then there 
were softer and more persuasive tones from bis companion, 
but evidently ineflfectual. Then the yoices of both rose together 
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ia emuloiis clamoiir — one roaring like a bull, the other 
shriekiDg like some Yiild bird; one fall of meDace, and the 
other taunting and impertinent. All this was foUowed by a 
dead silence, ii^hich coDtinaiDg, Eva assumed thatthe Sheikh 
and bis companion had quitted bis tent. Wbile her mind was 
recarring to those thoughts which occapied them pre\iously to 
this outbreak, the yoice of Fakredeen was heard outside 
her tent, saying, ^'Rose of Sharon, let me come into the 
hareem;" and, scarcely waitiog for permission, the young 
Emir, flnshed and excited, entered, and almost breathless 
threw himseif on the divan. 

'^ Who says I am a coward?*' he exdaimed, with a glance 
of devilish mockery ; ^'I may mn away sometimes, but what 
ofthat? I have got moral courage, the only thing worth ha- 
ving, since the invention of gonpowder. The beast is not 
killed, bat I have looked into the den; 't is something. Cou* 
rage , my fragrant Rose , have faith in me at last. I may make 
an imbroglio sometimes, but, for getting out of ascrape, I 
would back myself against any picaroon in the Levant ; and 
that is saying a good deal." 

^'Another imbroglio?" 

'<0h, no! the same — part of the great blander. You 
must have heard us raging like a thousand Afrites. I never 
knew the Great Sheikh so wild." 

"And why?" 

'^Heshouldtake a lesson from Mehemet Ali," continaed 
the Emir. ^'GiviogupSyria, after the conquest, was a mach 
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greater sacriflce than giving up plander vhich he iias not yet 
toucbed. And the great Pacha did it as quietly as if he were 
marching into Stamboul instead , which he might haye done if 
he had been an Arab instead of a Tark. Everything comes 
from Arabia, my dear Eva — at least everything that is worth 
aDything. We two ought to thank our stars every day, that we 
were born Arabs." 

<'And the Great Sheikh still harps upon this ransom?'* 
inquired Eva. 

^'He does, and most unreasonably. For after all, what 
do we ask him to give up? — a bagatelle. ** 

^'Hardly that/' said Eva; ^'two millions of piastres can 
scarcely be called a bagatelle." 

<'It is not two millions of piastres/' said Fakredeen; 
^^there is your fallacy, 't is the same as your grandfather's. 
In the first place, he would have taken one million; theo half 
belonged to me, which reduces his share to five handred 
thousand ; then I meant to have borrowed his share of him." 

"Borrowed his share ! " said Eva. 

<^0f course, I should have allowed him interest — good 
interest. What could the Great Sheikh want five hondred 
thousand piastres for? He has cameis enough; he has so 
many horses, that he wants to change some with me for arms 
at this moment. Is he to dig a hole in the sand by a well-side 
to put his treasure in, like the treasure of Solomon, or to 
sew up his biils of exchatige in his turban? The thing is 
ridiculoas. I never eontemplated, for a moment, that the 
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Great Sheikh shoald Uke aoy hard piastres oat of eircitlatioo, 
to lock them up in the vilderness. It might disturb the 
currency of all Syria, npset the exchaDgea, and very much 
injure your family, Eva, of whose interests I am never nn- 
mindful. I meant the Great Sheikh to in\cst his capital ; he 
might have made a good thing of it. I could have afforded 
to pay him thirty per cent. for his share, and made as mach 
by the transaction myself*, for you see, as I am payingsixty 
per cent. at Beirout, Tripoli, Latakia^ and every accursed 
town of the coast at this moment, the thing is clear; and I 
^ish yoa would only get your father to view it in the same 
light, and ve might do immense things! Think of this, my 
Rose of Sharon — dear, dear Eva, think of this; your 
father might make his fortune and mine too, if he vould only 
lend me money at thirty per cent." 

^'You frighten meaiways, Fakredeen, by these allusions 
to your aflfairs. Can it be possible that they are so \ery 
bad?" 

^'Good, Eva, you mean good. I should be incapable 
of anything, if it were not for my debts. I am naturally 
so indolent, that if I did not remember in the morning 
that I vas ruined, I should never be able to distinguish 
myself." 

"You never will distiuguish yourself," Said Eva; "you 
.never can, ynih these dreadful embarrassments." 

"Shall I not?" said Fakredeen, triumphanUy. " What 
are my debts to my resources? That is the point. You cannot 
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judge of a man by only knowing vihhi his debts are ; you mnst 
be acquaiDted witb his resources.'' 

'^But your estates äre mortgaged, your crops sold — at 
least you teil me so/' saidEva, mournfuUy. 

^'Estates! crops! A maD may have an idea worth twenty 
estates — a principle of action that vill bring him in a greater 
harvest than all Lebanon/' 

<'A principle of action is indeed precious," said Eva; 
^^but, althoagh you certainly have ideas and very ingenious 
ones, a principle of action is exactly the thing which I ha\e 
always thought you wanted." 

"Well, I have got it atlast/' said Fakredeen ; "every- 
thing comes if a man mW only wait." 

"And wbat is your principle of action?'* 

"Faith." 

."In yourself ? Surely in that respect you have not hitherto 
been sceptical?" 

"No; in Mount Sinai/' 

"In Mount Sinai!" 

" You may well be astonished ; bnt so it is. The English 
Prince has been to Mount Sinai, and he has seen an angel. 
What passed betvireen them I do not yet know; but one thing 
is certain — he is quite changed by the interview. He is all 
for action: as far as I can form an opinion in the present 
crude State of affairs, it is not at all impossible that he may 
put himself at the head of the Aaian movement. If you have 
faith, there is nothing you may not do. One thing is quite 
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settled, that h« will not atpresent retarn to Jerusalem, but, 
for change of air and ather reasons, make a visit witfa me to 
CMiobia/' 

''He seems to have great parpose in him," said Eva, with 
an air of some constraint. 

"By the bye," said Fakredeen, "how came you, Eva, 
Beyer to teil me that you were aequainted with bim? " 

'^ Acquainted with bim ! '* said Eva. 

^'Yes; be recognised you immediately -wbenhe recovered 
himself, and be bas admitted to me since, tbat be hasseen 
you before ; tbougb I could not get mucb out of bim about 
it. He will talk for ever about Arabia, faitb, war, and angels, 
but if you toucb on anytbing personal , I observe be is always 
very sby. He bas not my fatal frankness. Did you know 
bim at Jenisalem? *' 

^'I met bim by bazard for a moment at Bethany ; I neitber 
asked tben, nor did be impart to me, hisname. Howtben 
could I teil you we were aequainted? or be aware tbat tbe 
stranger of my casual interview was tbis young Englisbman 
whom you have made a eaptive." 

^^Husb!" said Fakredeen, witb an airof real or affected 
alarm. ^'He is going to be my guest at my principal Castle. 
Wbat do you mean by captive? You mean wbom I have saved 
from captivity, or am about to save?" 

''Well, that would appear to be tbe real question to wbich 
you onght to address yourself at tbis moment," said Eva. 
'^ Were I you, I sbould postpone tbe great Asian movement 
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uDtil yon had disembarrassed yourself from yoar present 
Position, ratber an equivocal one both for a patriot and a 
friend." 

<'0h! I 'II manage the Great Sheikb/' said Fakredeen, 
carelessly. ^'There is too much plander in the future for 
Amalek to quarrel with me. When he scents the possibility 
of the Bedoueen cavalry beiog poured into Syria and Asia 
Minor, -we shall find him more manageable. The only thing 
now is to heal the preseot disappointment by extennating 
circamstances. If I could screw up a few thousand piastres 
'for backsheesh/' and he looked Eva in the face, ^*or coald 
put anything in bis way ! What do you think, Eva?" 

Eva shook her head. 

^'What an obstinate Jew dog he is!" said Fakredeen. 
"His rapactty is revolting!" 

^'An obstinate Jew dog!" exclaimed Eva, rising, her 
eyes flashing, her nostril dilating with contemptuous rage. 
The manner of Fakredeen had not pleased her this morning. 
His temper was very uncertain, and, when crossed , he was 
deficient in delicacy. Indeed, he was too selfish, with all 
his sensibility and refined breeding, to be ever safficiently 
considerate of the feelings of others. He was piqued also 
that he had not been informed of the previous acquaintanee of 
Eva and Tancred. Her reason for not apprising him of their 
interview at Bethany, though not easily impngnable, was 
not as satisfactory to his understanding as to his ear* Again, 
his mind and heart were so absorbed at this moment by the 
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image of Tancred, and he was so eotirely uader the inflaence 
of his own idealized cooceptions of bis new and latest f riend, 
that, according to his custom^ no other being could interest 
him. Although he was himself Che sola canse of all the 
difficnlt and annoying circumstances in which he found him- 
self involved, the moment that his passions and his interests 
ai)ke required that Tancred shonld be free and oninjured, 
he acted, and indeed feit, as if Amalek alone were respon- 
sibie for the capture and the detention of Lord Montacute. 

The youDg Emir indeed was, at this moment, in one of 
those moods, which had often marred his popnlarity, but in 
which he had never indulged towards Eva before. She had, 
thronghont his life, been the commanding influence of his 
being. He adored and feared her, and knew that she loved, 
and rather despised him. Bat E\a had ceased to be the 
commanding influence over Fakredeen. At this moment, 
Fakredeen would have sacrificed the whole family of Besso 
to secnre the devotion of Tancred; and the coarse and rüde 
eiclamation to which he had given vent, indicated the cur- 
rent of hisfeelings and the general tenour of his mind. 

Eva knew him by heart. Her clear sagacious inteilect 
acting upon an individual, whom sympathy and circum- 
stances had combined to make her comprehend, analysed 
with marvellous facility his complicated motives^ and ip 
general successfully penetrated his sovereign design. 

'<<An obstinate Jew dog!'' she exclaimed; ^'and who art 
thou — thoujackalofthis Hon! — who should dare to speak 
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thus? Is it not enough that you have involved us all in un- 
speakable difßculty and possible disgrace, that we are to 
receiye words of contnmely from lips like yoars ! One ^ould 
think you were the English Consul arrived here to make a re- 
presentation in favour of bis conntryman^ instead of being 
the individual who planned bis plunder, occasioned bis capti- 
vity, and endangered bis life! It is a pity tbat this young 
noble is not acquainted witb your Claims to bis confidence." 

Tbe posslbility tbat in a moment of Irritation Eva migbt 
reveal bis secret, some rising remorse at in^bat be bad said, 
and tbe snperstitions reverence witb wbich be still clung to 
ber, all acUngnpon Fakredeen at tbe same time, be feit tbat 
he bad gone too far, and tberenpon be sprang from tbe divan, 
on wbich be bad been insolently loUing^ and threw bimself 
at tbe feet of bis foster-sister, whimpering and kissing her 
Slippers, and calling her, betveen bis sobs, a thousand 
fond names. 

^'I am a villain/' he said, ^^but you know it; yoa have 
always known it. For God's sake stand by me now ; 't is roy 
only Chance. You are the only being I love in tbe world, 
except your family. Yow know how I respect them. Is not 
Besso my father? And tbe Great Sheikh — I bonour the 
Great Sheikh. He is one of my allies. Even this accürsed 
business proves it. Besides, wbat do you mean by words of 
contumely from my lips? Am I not a Jew myself, or as 
good? Wby should I insult them? I only wish we were in 
the Land of Promise, instead of this infernal wilderness." 
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^^Well, well^ let us consult together/' said Eva» ^'re- 
proaches are barren." 

''Ah! £ya/' said Fakredeen, ''I am not reproaching 
yoQ ; but if , the eyening I was at Bethany , yau had only told 
me that you had just parted «ith this Eoglishman, all tbis 
would oot haye occurred/' 

''How do you know that I had theo just parted with this 
Englishman ? '' said Eva, colouring and confused. 

''Because I marked him an the road. I Httle thonght 
then that he had been in your retreat. I taok him for some 
Frank , looking after the tomb of Lazarus." 

''I found him in my garden/' said Eva, nat entirely at 
her ease , '' and sent my attendants to him." 

Fakredeen was Walking up and down the tent, and seemed 
lost in thought. Suddenly he stopped, and said, <'I see it 
all ; I have a combination that will put all right." 

"Putallright?" 

''See, the day after to-morrow I have appointed to meet 
a friend of mine at Gaza, who has a caravan that wants convoy 
through the desert to the mountain. The Sheikh of Sheikhs 
shali have it. It will be as good as ten thousand piastres. 
That will be honey in bis mouth. He will borget the past, 
and our English friend can return with you and me to El 
Khuds." 

" I shall not retum to El Khuds ," said Eva. " The Great 
Sheikh will convoy me to Damascus, where I shall remain tili 
I go to Aleppo." 
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>May you never reach Aleppo!'' said FAredeen, with a 
clouded couDtenance , for Eva in fact alladed to her approach- 
ing marriage with her cousin. 

"Bat arter all," resumedEva, wishing to change the car- 
rent of his thoughts, "all these arrangements , as far as I 
am interested, depend upon the success of my mission to the 
GreatSheikh. If he will not release my father's Charge, the 
spears of his people will oever gnard me again. And I see 
little prospect of my success; nor do I think ten thousand 
piastres, however honestly gained, will be more tempting 
than the inclination to oblige oar house." 

^'Ten thoQsand piastres is not much/' said Fakredeen, 
"I give it every three months for interest to a little Copt at 
Beirout, whose property I will confiscate the moment I have 
the govemment of the country in [my hands. But then I only 
add my ten thousand piastres to the amouot of my debt. Ten 
thousand piastres in coin are a very different affair. They 
will jingle in the Great Sheikh's purse. His people will think 
he has got the treasure of Solomon« It will do ; he will give 
them all a gold kaireen a-piece, and they will braid them in 
their girls' hair." 

"It will scarcely buy cameis forSbeikh Salem's widow," 
said Eva. 

"I will manage that/' said Fakredeen. "The Great 
Sheikh has cameis enongh , and I will give him arms in ' ex- 
change.^ 

"Arms at Canobia will not reach the stony wildemess."^ 
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<<No; bat I bave got arms nearer at band; that is, my 
friend, inj friend whom I am going to meet at Gaza, has 
some ; enougb , and to spare. By the Holy Sepulcbre I see 
it!" Said Fakredeen. '^1 teil you bow I "will manage the 
whoie baslness. Tbe Great Sbeikb wants arms ; well, I wili 
give bim five bandred mnskets for tbe ransom, and be sbali 
bave tbe convoy besides. He '\l take it. I know bim. He 
thinks now all is lost, and, M^hen be ilnds that be is to bave 
a jingling purse and Englisb muskets enougb to conquer Tad- 
mor, be iviU close." 

'^But bow are we to get these arms?" said Eva. 

^'Wby, ScberiffEffendi, to be sure. You know I am to 
meet bim at Gaza tbe day after to-morrow, and reeeive bis Gve 
thousand muskets. Well, five bundred for tbe Great Sbeikb 
will make tbem four tbousand five bundred ; no great differ- 
ence." 

'^Scberiff Effendi!" said Eva, witb some surprise, '^I 
thougbt I bad obtained tbree montbs' indulgence for you witb 
ScberiffEffendi." 

"Ab! yes — no," said Fakredeen , blusbing. **Tbefact 
is, Eva, darling, belovedEva, it is no use telling any more 
lies. I only asked you to speak to ScberiffEffendi to obtain 
time for me about payment, to tbrow you off tbe scent, as you 
so strongly disapproved of my buccaneering project. But 
Scberiff Effendi is a camel. I was obliged to agree to meet 
bim at Gaza on tbe new moon , pay bim bis two hundred tbou- 
sand piastres, and reeeive thecargo. Well, Iturncircum- 
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stances to account. The Great Sheikh will convey tbe muskets 
to the MouotaiD/' 

^'But vho is to pay for them? *' inquired Eva. 

'<Why, if men want to head the Asian movement^ they 
must have muskets/' said Fakredeeo ; ''and, after all, as 
we are going to sa\e the English Prince two millions of pias- 
tres, I do not think he can object to paying Scheriff Effendi 
for his goods; particularly as he will have the muskets for his 
money. 
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CIIAPTER IX. 

Tamcred rapid! y recoTered. Od the second day after bis 
recogiiition of Eva, he had held ihat cQnversation with Fakre- 
deen, ivhich had determined the young Emir not to lose a 
momeDt in making the effort to induce Amalek to forego his 
ransom , the result of vhich he had commuDicated to Eva od 
their sahsequent interview. On thethirdday, Tancredrose 
from his couch, and would even have quitted the tent, had 
not Baroni dissuaded him. He was the more induced to do 
so, for on this day he missed his amusing companion, the 
Emir. It appeared from the account of Baroni , that his high- 
ness had departed at dawn, on his dromedary, and without 
an attendant. According to Baroni , nothing was yet settled 
either as to the ransom or the release of Tancred. It seemed 
that the Great Sheikh had been impatient to retarn to his Chief 
encampment, and nothing but the illness of Tancred would 
probably have induced him to remain in the stony Arabia as 
long as he had done. The lady Eva had not, since her arrival 
at the ruined city, encouraged Baroni in any communication 
on the subject which heretofore during their journey had en- 
tirely occupied her consideration , from which he inferred 
that she had nothing very satisfactory to relate ; yet he was 
notwithouthope, as he feit assured that Eva would not have 
remained a day were she convinced that there was no chance 
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of effectiDg her original purpose. The comparative content- 
ment of the Great Sheikh at this momeot, her sileoce, and 
the sudden departure of Fakredeen, induced Baroni to believe 
that there ^as yet something on the cards, and^ being of a 
sanguine disposition, he sincerely encouraged bis master, 
who however did not appear to be ?ery desponding. 

^< The Emir told meyesterday that he was certain to arrange 
everything/' said Tancred, ''without in anyway compro- 
mising us. We cannot expect snch an ad^enture to end like 
a day of hunting. Some cameis must be given, and, perhaps, 
something eise. I am sure the Emir will manage it all , espe- 
cially with the aid and counsel of that beauteous Lady of Be- 
thany, in whose wisdom and goodness I have implicit faith." 

''I have more faith in her than in the Emir^" said Baroni. 
<'I never know what these Shehaabs are after. Now he has 
not gone to £1 Ehuds this morning ; ofthat I am snre.'' 

'^1 am under the greatest obligations to the Emir Fakre- 
deen/' said Tancred, ''and, independently of such circum- 
stances, I very much like him." 

"l know nothing against the noble Emir/' said Baroni, 
<^andl am sure he has been extremely polite and attentive to 
your lordship — but still those Shehaabs, they are such a set 
— always after something ! " 

''He is ardent and ambitioas,*' said Tancred, '^and he is 
young. Are these faults! Besides, he has not had the ad- 
vantage of our stricter training. He has been without guides ; 
and is somewhatjundisciplined, and self-formed. But he 
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has a great and interesting positioo , and is brilliant and ener- 
getic. ProTidence may have appainted him to fulfil great 
ends." 

^^A Shehaab will look after the main chance,'' said 
Baroni. 

''Bat bis main ebance may be the salvation of bis country/' 
said Tancred. 

"Nathing can save bis country ," said Baroni. "Tbe Sy- 
rians were ever slaves." 

"I do not call them slaves now," said Tancred; **wby, tbey 
are armed and are warlike ! All tbat tbey want is a cause." 

''And tbat tbey never will bave/' said Baroni. 
' "Why?" 

"TbeEastisusedup." 

" It is not more nsed np tban wben Mabomet arose^" said 
Tancred. " Weak and witbering as may be tbe government of 
the TurkSy it is not more feeble and enervated tban tbat of tbe 
Greek empire and tbe Cbosroes." 

"I don't know anytbing about tbem," replied Baroni, 
"bat I know tbere is notbing to be done witb tbe people bere. 
I bave Seen sometbing of tbem/' said Baroni. "M. de Sido- 
nia tried to do sometbing in '39 > and, if tbere bad been a 
spark of spirit or of sense in Syria, tbat was tbe time — 
bat — " and bere Baroni sbrugged bis Shoulders. 

"Bat wbat was your principle of action in '39?" inquired 
Tancred, evidently interested. 

Taucred, IL 3 
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'^The only principle of aciion in this varld/' said Baroni, 
**yTe bad plenty of money; we might have had tbree millions/* 

'*And if you had had six, or sixteen, your efforts would 
have been equally fraiüess. I do not believe in national 
regeneration in the shape of a foreign loan. Look at Greece ! 
And yet a man might climb Mount Carmel, and ntter three 
words whicb would bring the Arabs again to Grenada, and 
perhaps further." 

'^They have no artillery/' said Baroni. 

*<And the Turks have artillery and cannot use it/' said 
Lord Montacute. ** Why , the most favoured pari of the globe ' 
at this moment is entirely defenceless; there is nota soldier 
worth firing at in Asia except the Sepoys. The Persian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian monarchies might be gained in 
a morning with faith and the flourish of a sabre." 

^'You would have the great powers interfering/' said 
Baroni. 

"What shoutd I care for the great powers^ if the Lord of 
Hosts were on my side ! " 

^<Why, to be sure they conld not do mnch at Bagdad or 
Ispahan/' 

"Work out a great religious trulb on the Persian and 
Mesopotamian plains: the most exuberant soils in the world 
with the scantiest population — it would revivify Asia. It 
must spread. The peninsula of Arabia, when in action, must 
always command the peninsula of the lesser Asia. Asia re- 
vivified would act upon Europe. The European comfort^ 
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whieh they call ciTilization, is, after all, confined to a very 
small Space: the Island of Great Britaia, France, and tlie 
conrse of a Single river — the Bhine. The greater part of 
Eorope is as dead as Asia, ^rithout the cons«lation of climate 
and the infloence of immortal traditions«" 

"I just fonnd time, my lord, when I was at Jerusalem, 
to call in at the Consnlate, and see the colonel," Said Baroni ; 
"I thonght it as weil to explain the affair a little to him. 
I foHBd that evtü the rnmoiir of our miscbance had not 
r^aehed him ; so I said enough to prevent any alarm when 
it arrived; he will believe that we Airnished him with the 
priority of intelligence , and he eipects yoar daily return." 

*^You did well to call; we know not what may happen. 
I doubt however whether I shall return to Jerusalem. If 
affairs are pleasantly arranged here, I think of yisiting the 
Emir, at his Castle of Canobia. A change of air mnst be the 
best thing for me, and Lebanon , by his account, is delicious 
at this season. Indeed, I want air, and I must go out now, 
Baroni; I eannat stay in this close tent any longer; the sun 
has set, and there is no longer any fear of those fatal heats of 
which you are in such dread for me." 

It was the first night of the new moon, and the white beams 
of the young crescent were just beginning to steal over the 
lately flushed and empurpled scene. The air was still gloW* 
ing, and the evening breeze, wiiich sometimes wandered 
thfoagb the ravines from the gulf of Akabah, had not yet 
arrited. Tancred, shrouded in his Bedoaeen cloak, and 
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accompsDied by Baroni, visitcd the circle of black tents, 
which they found almost empty, tbe wbole band, with the 
eiception of tbe scouts ^ho are always od daty in an Arab 
eDcampment, being assembled in the ruins of the amphi- 
theatre, in whose arena, opposite to the pavilion of the Great 
Sheikh, a celebrated poet was reciting the visit of Antar to 
the temple of the fire-worsbippers, and the adventures ofthat 
greatest of Arabian heroes aniong the effeminate and asto* 
nished courtiers of the generous and magnificent Nushirvan. 

The audience was not a scanty one, for this choseti de- 
tachment of the children of Rechab had been two hundred 
strong, and the great majority of them were now assembled; 
some seated, as tbe ancient Idamxans, on the still entire 
seats of the amphitbeatre ; most squatted in groups upon the 
ground, though at a respectful distance from the poet; others 
Standing amid the crumbling pile and leaning against tbe tall 
dark fragments just beginning to be sihered by the moon- 
beam *. but in all their countenances, their quivering features, 
their flashing eyes, the mouth open with absorbing snspense, 
were expressed a wild andvividexcitement, the heatof sym- 
pathy , and a ravishing delight. 

When Antar, in the toamament, overthrew the famons 
Greek knight, who had travelled from Constantinople to beard 
the conrt of Persia ; when he caught in bis band the assassin 
spear of thePersian satrap, envious of bis Arabian chivalry, 
and retarned it to bis adversary's heart; when he shonted 
from his saddle that he was the loyer of Ibla and the horseman 
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of the age ; the aadieoce exclaimed with rapturous earaest- 
ness, ^'It is true — it istrue!" although they were guaran- 
teeing the assertions of a hero 'who ii\ed, and loved, and 
fought more than fourieen hundred years before. Antar is the 
Iliad of the desert, the hero is the passion of the Bedoueens. 
They mW listen for ever to his forays^ when he raised the 
triamphant cry of his tribe , '* Oh ! by Abs — oh ! by AdDan/' 
to the narratives of the cameis he captured^ the men he slew, 
and the maidens to nvhose charms he was indifferent, for he 
was *' ever the lover of Ibla." What makes this great Arabian 
invention still more interesting is, that it was composed at a 
period antecedent to the Prophet: it describes the desert be- 
fore the Koran, and it teaches us how little the dwellers in it 
were changed by the introduction and adoption of Islamism. 

As Tancred and his companion reache(} the amphitheatre, 
a ringing laugh resoanded. 

'^ Antar is dining with the King of Persia after his victory/' 
said Baroni ; '^this is a fayourite scene with the Arabs. Antar 
asks the conrtiers the name of every dish and whether the king 
dines so every day. He bares his arms, and chucks the food 
into his month without ever moving his jaws. They have heard 
this all their lives, but always laugh at it with the same hearti- 
ness. Why, Shedad, son of Amroo," continued Baroni to 
an Arab near him', ''you have listened to this ever since you 
first tasted liban , and it still pleases y(^ ! " 

<<I am never wearied with listening to fine language," said 
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the Bedoueen ; ^^perfumes are always sweet, though you may 
have smelt them a thousand times." 

Except when there was some expression of feeling elicited 
by the Performance , a shout or a laugh, the silence was 
absolute. Not a whisper could be heard ; and it was in the 
most muffled tone that Baroni intimated to Tancred that the 
Great Sheikh was present, and that, as this was bis first 
appearance since bis illness, he must pay bis respects to 
Amalek. So saying, and preceding Tancred, in order that 
be might announce bis arrival, Baroni approached the pa- 
vilion. The Great Sheikh welcomed Tancred with a benignant 
smile, motioned to bim to sit upon bis carpet; rejoieed that 
he was recovered ; hoped that he should live a thousand years ; 
gave bim bis pipe, and then, turning again totbepoet, was 
instantly lost in the interest of bis narrative. Baroni standing 
as near Tancred as the carpet would permit bim, occasionally 
leant over and gave his lord an intimation of what was oc- 
curring. 

After a little wbile, the poet ceased. Then there was a 
general hum and great praise, and many men said to eaeh 
other, "All this is true, for my fatbertoldittomebefore." 
The Great Sheikh, wbo was highly pleased, ordered bis slaves 
to give the poet a cup of coffee, and, taking from his own vest 
an immense purse, more than a foot in length, beextracted 
from it, after a vast deal of research, one of the smallest of 
conceivable coins whieh the poet pressed to bis Ups, and. 
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notwithstanding the exiguity of the donatioD« deelared tfaat 
God was great. 

<'0 Sheikh of Sheikhs/' seid the poet, <'what I have 
recited, though it is by the gifl of God» is in fact written, 
and has been ever since the days of the giants ; but I have also 
dipped my peo into my own brain, and oow I would rectte a 
poem which I hope some day ouiy be suspeoded io the temple 
of Mecca. It is in honoar of one who, were she to rise to our 
sight, would be as the fall moon when it rises over the desert. 
Yes, IsiDgofEya, thedaaghter of Amalek, (the Bedoueens 
always omitted Besso id her geaealogy,) Eya, the daughter of 
a thousand Chiefs. May she never quit the tents of her raee ! 
May she always ride upoa Nejid steeds aod dromedaries with 
hamess of silv^r ! May she live amoDg as for ever ! May she 
show herseif to the people like a free Arabian maideo l " 

<<They are the thoughts of trath/' said the delighted 
Bedoaeens to one another, '^every word is a pearl." 

And the Great Sheikh sent a slave to express bis wish that 
Eva and her maidens shoald appear. So she came to listen to 
the ode which the poet had composed in her honour. He had 
Seen palm trees» bat they were not as tall and graceful as 
Eva ; he had beheld the eyes of doves and antelopes, but they 
were not as bright and soft as hers ; he had tasted the fresh 
Springs in the wilderness, but they were not more welcome 
than she 9 and the soft splendor of the desert moon was not 
equal to her brow. She was the daughter of Amalek, the 
daughter of a thoasand Chiefs. Might she live for ever in their 
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tents, ever ride oo Nejid steeds and on dromedaries with 
silver harness ; ever show herseif to the people like a free 
Arabian maiden. 

The poet, after many variations on this theme, ceased 
Timid great plaudits. 

'*He is a trae poet/' saidanArab vho vas^ like mostof 
bis brethren , a critic ; ** he is in truth a second Antar." 

'*l{ he bad recited these verses before the King of Persia, 
he would haye given him a thousand cameis /' replied bis 
neighbour, gravely. 

'<They ought to be suspended in the temple of Mecca," 
Said a third. 

'< What I most admire is his Image of the füll moon — that 
caoDot be too often introduced," said a foarth. 

^«Truly the moon should eyer shine/' said a fifth. '^ Also 
in all truly fine verses there should be palm trees and fresh 
Springs." 

Tancredj to whom Baroni had conveyed the meaning of 
the verses> was also pleased: having observed that on a 
previous occasion the Great Sheikh had rewarded the bard, 
Tancred yentured to take a chain, which he fortunately 
chanced to wear, from his neck 5 and sent it to the poet of 
Eva. This made a great Sensation^ and highly delighted the 
Arabs. 

'< Truly this is the brother of queens^" they whispered (0 
each other. 

Now the audience was breaking up and dispersing, and 
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Tancred, rising, begged permissioo of bis host to approach 
Eva 9 vho was seated at the entraoce of the payilioo, some- 
what vithdrawn from them. 

'<If I were a poet," said Tancred , bending before ber, 
'^I would attempt to express my gratitade to the Lady of 
Bethany. Ihope/' headded, afteramoment's pause, <*that 
Baroni laid my message at yoar feet; wben I begged your per- 
mission to thank yoa in persoD to-morrow, I had not imagined 
tbat I should have been so wilful as to quit the tent to-night." 

'<It will not barm yon/' said Eva; "our Arabian nigbts 
bear balm." 

^'I feel it/' said Tancred; <'this evening will comple4e 
the care you so benignantly commenced." 

^'Mine were slender knowledge and simple means," said 
Eva» ^^but I rejoice tbat they were ofuse, more especialiy as 
I leam tbat we are all interested in your pilgrimage." 

<<Tbe Emir Fakredeen bas spoken to you? " said Tancred» 
inquiringly, and with a countenance a Httle agitated. 

^'He bas spoken to me of some things, for which our 
previous conversation had not entirely unprepared me." 

"Ab!" said Tancred» musingly» "our previous con- 
versation. It is not very long ago since I slumbered by the 
side of your fonntain» and yet it seems to me an age — an age 
of thought and events." 

"Yet even then your beart was turned towards our unbappy 
Asia !^' said the Lady of Bethany. 

" Unbappy Asia ! Do you call it unbappy Asia ! Tbis land 
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of divine deeds and divine thoaghts! Its slamberis more 
vital than the iraking life of the rest of the globe, as the dream 
of genius is more precious than the vigils of ordioary meo. 
Uofaappy Asia, do you call it? It is the uohappioess of Europe 
over vhich I mourn/' 

^'Earope, that has couqaered Hindostan» protects Persia 
aodAaia Minor y affects to have saved Syria/' saidEva, with 
some bitterness. '^ Oh ! what can ve do against Europe ! " 

"Savcit," saidTancred. 

'^ We canoot save ourselves ; what means have we to save 
olhers?" 

'^The Bame you have ever exercised — divine truth. Send 
forth a great thought, as yoa have done before — from Mount 
Sinai, from the villages of Galilee, from the deserts of Arabia 
— and you may again remodel all their institutions, change 
their principles of action, and breathe a new spirit into äie 
whole scope of their existence." 

^'I have sometimes dreamed such dreams/' murmured 
Eva, lookingdown. '^No, no/' she exclaimed, raisingher 
head, after a moment's pause — ^'iiis impossible. Europe 
is too proud, with its new command over nature, to listen 
even to prophets. Levelling mountains, riding without 
horses, sailing vithout vinds — how can these men believe 
that there is any power, human or divine, superior to them- 
selves?" 

^^ As for their command over nature,'' saidTancred, "let 
US See hov it will operate in a second deluge. Coounand over 
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oatare! Why, the humblest root that serves for the food of 
man has mysteriously withered throughoutEarope, andthey 
are already pale at the possible coDsequences. This slight 
eccentricity of that natare , which they boast they can com- 
mand, has already shaken empires, and may decide the fate 
of natioos. No, gentle lady, Earope is not happy. Amid 
jts false excitement, its bnstling iDvention» and its endless 
toil 9 a profound melancholy hroods oTer its spirit and gnaws 
at its heart. Id yain they baptise their tumult by the name of 
progress; the whisper of ademon is ever askingthem, 'Pro- 
gress from vhence and to what?' Excepting those vho still 
ding to yoar Arabian creeds, Earope — that quarter of the 
giobe to -which God has never spoken — Europe is vithout 
coDsolatioo/' 



CHAPTER X. 

Tmrbb or four days had elapsed since the departure of 
Fakredeeoy and during each of them Tancred saw Eva; 
iadeed, bis hours were very much passed in the pavilioo of 
the Great Sheikh, and, though he yias never alone vvith the 
danghterofBessOy the language which they spoke, unknovn 
to those about them, permitted them to confer ^itbout 
restraint on those subjects in vhich they were interested. 
Tancred opened bis mind withoat reserve to Eva, for he 
liked to test the soundness of bis conclusions by her clear 
inteliigence. Her lofty spirit harmonized with bis own high- 
toned soal. He foand both sympathy and inspiration in her 
heroic purposes. Her passionate love of her race, her deep 
faith in the destiny and genius of her Asian land, greatly 
interested bim. To bis present position she referred oc- 
casionally, but with reluctance; itseemedas if she thought 
it unkind entirely to pass it oyer, yetthat to be reminded of it 
was not satisfactory. Of Fakredeen she spoke mach and 
freqoently. She expressed with frankness, even with warmth, 
her natural and deep regard for bim, the interest she took 
in bis career, and the high opinion she entertained of bis 
powers *, but she lamented bis inventive restlessness], which 
often arrested action, and intimated how much he might 
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profit by the counsels of a friend more distinguished for 
GODsistency and stemoess of purpose. 

In the midst of all this, Fakredeen retarned. He eame in 
the'early morning^ and immediately repaired to the pavilion 
of the Great Sheikh, vith whom he was long closeted. Baroni 
first brought the news to Tancred, and subsequently told him 
that the quantity of nargillies smoked by the young Emir 
indicated not only a prolonged , bat a difficolt controversy. 
Some time after this , Tancred, lounging in front of bis teat, 
and watching the shadows as they stole over the moontain 
tombs, observed Fakredeen issue from the pavilion of 
Amalek. His flushed and radiant countenance woald seem 
to indicate good news. As he recognised Tancred, he 
salnted him in the Eastern fashion, hastily toaching his 
hearty his lip, andhisbrow: whenhehad reached Tancred, 
Fakredeen threv himself in his arms, and, embracing him, 
whispered in an agitated voice on the breast of Lord Mon- 
tacute, ** Friend of my heart, you are free ! " 

In the mean time, Amalek announced to his tribethatat 
sunset the encampment would break up, and they would 
commence their return totheSyrian wilderness, throughthe 
regions eastvard of the Dead Sea. The Lady Eva would ac- 
Company them, and the children of Rechab were to haye the 
honour of escorting her and her attendants to the gates of 
Damascus. A detachment of fiye-and-twenty Beni-Rechab 
were to accompany Fakredeen and Tancred, Hassan and his 
Jellaheens in a contrary direction of the desert, until they 
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arrived at Gaza, vhere they were to await farther orders from 
the youDg Emir. 

No sooner was this intelligence circaUted, than the 
silence which had penraded the desert niios at once ceased. 
Men came out of every tent and tomb. All was basüe and 
ooise. They chattered, they sang, they talked to tbeirhor- 
ses, they apprised their cameis of the iotended eipedition. 
They declared that the cameis had consented to go; they 
anticipated a prosperous journey; they speculated on what 
tribes they might encouoter. 

It reqoired all the coDSciousness of great duties, all the 
inspf ration of a great porpose , to sustain Tancred under this 
sndden Separation from Eva. Much he regretted that it was 
not also bis lot to traverse theSyrian wildemess, bnt it was 
not for him to interfere with arrangements which he coald 
neither control nor comprehend. All that passed amid the 
mins of this desert city was as incoherent and restless as the 
incidents of a dream ; yet not withont the bright passages of 
Strange faseination, which form part of the mosaic of our 
slambering reveries. Atdawn, a prisoner, at noon a free 
man, yet still, from bis position, unable to move without 
sueconr, and without goides; why he wascaptnred, howhe 
was enfranchised, alilte mysteries; Tancred yielded without 
a struggle to the maoagement of that individual who was 
clearly master of the Situation. Fakredeen decided apon 
everything, and no one was inclined to impugn the decrees 
of him whose ruie commenced by conferring freedom. 
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It was only half aa honr to sanset. Tbe adtanced gaard 
of the children of Rechab, mounted oo tbeir dromedaries, and 
armed with laaces, bad some hourd ago quitted tbe inins. 
The cameis, laden with the tents and baggage> attended by a 
largebody of foot men with matchlocks, and wbo, onocca- 
sioD, conld add tbeir own weight to the bürden of tbeir 
ebarge , were filing through the mountains ; some hersemen 
were galloping abont the piain and throwing the jereed ; a eon- 
siderable body, most of them dismonnted, bat prepared for 
tbe seat, were collected by the river side ; about a dozen steeds 
of the pnrest race, one or two of them caparisoned, and a 
coaple of dromedaries, were picketed before the pavilion 
of the Great Sheikh, which was not yet strack, and abont 
wbieh some grooms were sqnatted, drinking coffee, and every 
now and then tnrning to the horses , and addressing them in 
tones of the greatest affection and respect. 

Saddenly one of the grooms jnmped up and said, **He 
Gomes/' and then going np to a bright bay mare, whose dark 
prominent eye equalled in brilliancy, and far exceeded in in- 
telligence, the splendid orbs of the antelope, he addressed 
her, and said, *'0 Diamond of Derayeh, the princes of the 
desert can alone ride on thee ! " 

There came forth from bis pavilion the great Amalek, 
accompanied by some of his shetkhs; there came forth from 
the pavilion Eva, attended by her gigantie Nubian and her 
maidens ; there came forth from the pavilion the Emir Fakre- 
deen and Lord Montacute. 
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' Said the Great Sheikh as he 
and bade farewell to the Emir 
he guard over us all ! " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Emir of the Lebanon and his English friend did not 
depart from the desert city until the morrov, Fakredeen being 
so vearied by his jouraey that he required repose. Uosustained 
by his lively conversation , Tancred feit all the depression 
natural to his position ; and, restless and disqnieted, wandered 
about the valley in the moonlight, recalling the vanished 
images of the past. After some time, unabie himself to sleep, 
and Gnding Baroni disinclined to slumber, he reminded his 
attendant of the promise he had once given at Jerusalem , to 
teil somelhing of his history. Baroni vas a lively narrator, 
and, accompanied by his gestures, his speaking glance, 
and all the pantomime of his energetic and yet eontrolled 
demeanour, the narrative, as he deli^ered it, vould have 
been doubtless much more amusing than the calmer form in 
which , upon reflection , ve have thought fit to record some 
incidents, which the reader must not in any degree suppose to 
form merely an episode in this history. With this Observa- 
tion, we solicit attention to 

THE HISTORY OF THE BARONI FAMILY; 
BEING A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF SIBONU. 

I. 

^'I had no idea that you had a garrison here," said 8ido- 
nia, as the distant sounds of martial music were ^afted down 

Tancred, IL 4 
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a long, ancient street^ that seemed narrower than it was from 
the great elevation of its fantastically-shaped houses, into the 
principal Square in which was situate bis hotel. The town 
was one of the least frequented of Flanders ; and Sidonia, 
who was then a youth, scarcely of twenty summers^ was od 
his rambling way to Frankfort, where he then resided. 

^*It is not the soldiers," said the Flemish maiden in at- 
tendance, and who was dressed in one of those pretty black 
silk jackets that seem to blend so well with the sombre yet 
picturesque dwellings of the Spanish Netherlands. * ^ It is not 
the soldiers» Sir; it is only the Baroni family." 

'* And who are the Baroni family? " 

^*They are Italians, Sir, and have been here this week 
past, giving some representations." 

"Ofwhatkind? 

^^I hardly know, Sir, only I have heard that they are very 
beautiful. There is tumbling, I know for certain, and there 
was the Plagues of Egypt; bat I believe it changes every 
night." 

<' And you have not yet seen them? '' 

'<0h no, Sir, it is not for such as me; the second places 
are half a franc ! " 

* ' And what is your name ? '' said Sidonia. 

"Therese; at your Service , Sir." 

'^ You shall go and see the Baroni family to-night, Therese, 
if yourmistress will let you." 

*'I am sure she would if you would ask her, Sir," said 
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Therese, looking down and colouring with delight. Thelittle 
jacket seemed very agitated. 

"Here they come!" said Sidonia, looking out of the 
wiodov on the great Square. 

A man, extremely good-looking aad well made, in the 
uniform of a marshal of France, bis cocked hat fringed and 
plnmed, and the colour of his coat almost concealed by its 
embroidery, played a clarionet like amaster; fouryouthsof 
a tender age, remarkable both for their beauty and their grace, 
dressed in yery handsome scarlet uniforms, with white scarfs, 
performed upon French horns and simüar instruments with 
great energy and apparent delight; behind them an honest 
Blouse, bired for the occasion, beat the double drum. 

^'Two of them are girls," said Therese; ^'and they are 
all the same family, except the drummer, who belongs, I 
bear , to Ypres. Soraetimes there are six of them — two little 
ones, who 9 I suppose, are left at home to-day ; they look 
quite like little angels ; the boy plays the triangle and his sister 
beats a tambouria." 

«They are great artists,"^ murmured Sidonia to himself, 
as he listened to their Performance ofoneofDonizetti'sfinest 
compositions. The falber stood in the centre of the great 
Square — the other musicians formed a eircle round him; they 
eontinued their Performance for about ten minutes to a con- 
siderable audienee , many of whom had followed them , while 
the rest had coHected at their appearance. There was an in> 
clination in the curious muUitude to press around the young 
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performers, who vould have been in a great degree hidden 
from general view by this discourteous movement , and even 
the sonnd of their Instruments lo some measure snppressed. 
Sidonia marked with interest the calm aod commanding man- 
ner with which, ander these circumstances, the father con- 
troUed the people. They yielded in an instant to his will: 
one tall blacksmith seemed scarcely to relish his somewhat 
imperious demeanour, and stood rooted to the gronnd; but 
Baroni , placing only one hand en the curmodgeon's brawny 
Shoulder, while he still continued playiog on his Instrument 
urith the other, vhirled him away like a puppet. The multi- 
tudelaughed, and, the disconcerted blacksmith slunk avay. 

When the air ^nras 6nished, Baroni took olf his grand hat, 
and in a loud voice addressed the assembied people, inform- 
ing them that this evening, in the largest room of the Auberge 
of St. Nicholas, there would be a yariety of entertalnments, 
consisting of master-pieces of strength and agility, dramatic 
recitations, dancing and singing, to conclude with the mystery 
of the Crncifixion of our blessed Lord and Saviour; in which 
all the actors in that memorable event — among others the 
blessed Virgin, the blessed St. Mary Magdalene, the Apostles, 
Pontius Pilate, the High Priest of the Jews, and many others, 
would appear, all to be represented by one family. 

The Speaker having covered himself, the band agatn 
formed and passed the window of Sidonia's hotel, followed by 
a stream of idle amateurs, animated by the martial strain, 
and attracted by the pleasure of hearing another fine perform- 
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ance at the next quarter of the tovn , where the Baroni family 
might'balt to annouDce the impending amusements of the 
eveniDg. 

The moon was beginniDg to glitter, wheo Sidonia threw 
bis cloak around him, and asked the way to the Auberge of 
St. Nicholas. Itwasalarge, UDgaioIy, whitewashed hoose» 
at the extremity of a suburb where the straggling street nearly 
ceased, and emptied itself ioto what in England would have 
been called a green. The many Windows flared with lights, 
the doorway was fiiled with men smoking, and iooking fall .of 
importance, as if , instead of beingtheasnallonngersof the 
tayem , they were aboot to perform a principal part in the ex- 
bibition; they made way with respectful and encouraging 
ceremony to any one who entered to form part of the audience» 
and rated with sharp words, and sometimes a ready caff, a 
mob of little boys who besieged the door, and implored every 
one who entered to give them tickets to see the Cracifixion. 
*'It's the last piece/' they perpetaally exciaimed, '^and we 
may come in for five sous a-head." 

Sidonia moonted the staircase , and being a suitor for a 
ticket for the principal seats, was reeeived with a most gra- 
cioas smile by a pretty woman, fair-faced and arch, with a 
piquant nose, and a laughing blue eye , who sat at the door of 
the room. It was a long and rather narrow apartment ; at the 
end a stage of roogh planks, before a kind of curtain» the 
whole mdely bat not niggardly lighted. Unfortanately for the 
Baroni family , Sidonia foand himself the only first-class 
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spectator. There was a tolerable sprinkling of those who paid 
half a franc for their amusemeDt. These were separated from 
the first Toyr, which Sidonia alone was to occupy : in the ex- 
treme distaoce was a large space not fitted op with benches, 
where the miscellaneous multitude, whocould summon up fiye 
sous a-piece later in the evening, to see the GracifiiioD, were 
to be stowed. 

<^It hardlypays thelights/' said the pretty woman at the 
door. '^ We have not had good fortune in this town. It seems 
hard, when there is so much for the money, and the children 
take such paios io going the rounds in the moming." 

'* And you are Madame Baroni?" said Sidonia. 

'^Yes; I am the mother," she repHed. 

«I should haye thought you had been their sister/' said 
Sidonia. 

"Hy eldest son is fifteen! I often wish that he was any- 
thing eise but what he is , but we do not like to separate. We 
are ali one family, Sir, and that makes us bear many things." 

"Well, I thinkiknow a way to inerease your audience/' 
said Sidonia. 

"Indeed ! I am sure it is yery kind of you to say so much ; 
we have not met with a gentleman like you the whole time we 
have been here." 

Sidonia descended the stairs ; the smoking amateurs made 
way for him with great parade, and pushed back with equal 
unkindness the young and wistful throng who still hovered 
round the portal. 
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"Don't yoa see the gentieman wants to go by? Get back, 
youboys!" 

Sidonia halted od the doon^ay, and^ takiog advantageof 
a momentary pause, said, ^'All the little boys are to come 
in free/' 

Whatanish! 

The Performances commenced by the whole of the Baroni 
family appearing in a rov> and bowing to the audience. The 
father was now dressed in a Greek costume, which exhibited 
to perfection bis compact frame : he looked like the captain of 
a band of Palikari; on bis left appeared the mother, who, 
havJng thrown oflf her cloak, seemed a sylph or a sultana', for 
her bonnet had been succeeded by a turban. The three girls 
were on her left band and on. the right of her husband were 
tbeir three brothers. The eldest son, Francis, resembled 
bis father, or rather was what bis father mnst have been in all 
the freshness of boyhood; the sameformof blendedstrength 
and symmetry; the same dark eye, the saine. determined air 
and regulär features which in time would become strongly 
marked; the second boy, Alfred, about eleven, was deli- 
cate, fair, and fragile, like his mother, bis sweet coun-r 
tenance füll of tenderness, changed before the audience with 
a rapid emotion; the youngestson, Michel, was an Infant of 
fonr years, and with his large blue eyes and long golden hair, 
might ha^e figured as one of the seraphs of Murillo. 

There was analogy in the respective physical appearances 
of the brothers and the sisters. The eldest girl, , Josephine, 
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thoagh she had only counted twehe sammers, was in statare, 
and almost ia form , a womao. She was strikingly baodsome, 
▼ery slender, and dark as night. Adelaide, in coioar, in look, 
in the grace of every gestnre and in the gushing tendemess of 
her wild, yet shrinking glance, seemed the twin of Alfred. 
The littleCarlotta, more than two years older than Miehel, 
was the miniature of her mother, and had a piquant co- 
qnettish air, mixed with an eipression of repose in one so 
young qaite droU, like a little opera dancer. The father 
clapped his hands, and all, except himself, tnmed round, 
bowed to the andience and retired, leaving Baroni and his 
two eider children. Then commenced a ^ariety of feats of 
strengtb. Baroni stretched forth his right arm, and Jo- 
sephine, with a bound, instanlly sprang opon his Shoulder; 
while she thas remained, balancing herseif only on berieft 
leg, and looking like a flying Yietory, her father stretched 
forth his left arm and Francis sprang upon the Shoulder oppo- 
Site to his sister, and formed with her a group which might 
baye crowned a yase. Infinite were the postures into which, 
for more than half an hour, the brother and sister threw their 
flexible forms, and all alike distinguished for their agility, 
their grace, and their precision. Atlength', all the children, 
with the eiception of Carlotta, glided from behind the curtain, 
and clustered aronnd their father with a quickness which 
bafQed Observation. Alfred and Adelaide suddenly appeared 
moonted upon Josephine and Francis, who had already re- 
sumed their former positions on tbe Shoulders of their father, 
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and stood immoveable with outstretched arms^ while their 
brother and sUter balanced themselves above. This beUig 
arranged, Baroni canght np the yonng Michel, and, as it 
were, flung him up on high; Josephine received the ur^in, 
and tossed him up to Adelaide , and fn a moment the beantifal 
child was crowning the living pyramid, his smiiingface nearl; 
toQching the rongb ceiling of the Chamber, and clapping bis 
little hands with practised trinmph, as Baroni waliied abont 
the stage wfth the breathing bürden. 

He stopped, and the children disappeared from his 
Shoulders, lilie birds from a tree when they hear a somid* 
Me clapped his hands, they turned round, bowed, and 
vanished. 

^<As this feat pleases you," said the father, ^'andaswe 
ha¥e a gentleman here to-nlght who has proved himsell a 
liberal patron of artists, I will show you something that I 
rarely exhibit; I will hold the whole of the Baroni family with 
my two hands;*' and herenpon addressing some stout-looking 
fellows among his audience , he begged them to come forward 
and hold eaeh end of a planli that was leaning against the wall, 
one which had not been required for the qnickly-constmcted 
stage. This they did with some diffidence, and with that air 
of constraint characteristic of those who ha^e been summoned 
from a erowd to perform something which they do not exactly 
coffiprehend. 

^^Be not afraid, my good friends,'' said Baroni tothem, 
as Francis lightly sprang on one end , and Josephine on the 
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other of the plank; then Alfred and Adelaide skipped ap 
together at equal distances; so that the four children vere 
now Standing in attitade upon the same basis, vhich four 
stont men endeayoured with difficulty to keep firm. At that 
moment Madame Baroni with the isno young children came 
from behind the curtain» and vaulted exactly on the middle of 
the board, so that the bold Michel on the one side, and the 
demure Carlotta on the other, completed the group. '^Thank 
you, my friends/' said Baroni , slipping under the plank, 
vhich was raised to a height which just admitted him to pass 
under it, ^'I will release you," and with his oatstretched 
hands he sustained the whole burthen — the whole of the Ba- 
roni family supported by the father. 

After this there was a pause of a fewminutes, the stage 
was cleared, and Baroni , in a loose great coat, appearedat 
its side with a violin. He played a few bars, then turning to 
the audience» said with the same contemptuous expression, 
which always distinguished him when he addressed them, 
'^Now you are going to hear a scene from a tragedy of the great 
Racine > one of the greatest tragedy-writers that everexisted, 
if you may neyer have heard of him ; but if you were at Paris 
and went to the great theatre you would find that what I am 
telling you is true." And Josephine advanced, warmly 
cheered by the spectators, who thought that they were going 
to haye some more tumbling. She advanced however as An- 
dromache. It seemed to Sidonia that he had never listened 
to a Yoice more rieh and passionate, to an elocution more 
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complete ; h6 gazed with admiration on her lightning giance 
and all the tamuU of her noble brov. As she Onished, he 
applanded her with vebemence. He was Standing near to her 
father, leaning against the wall. 

^^Tour daaghter is a great actress/' he said to Baroni. 

^'I sometimes think so," said the father, turniag round 
with some conrtesy to Sidonia, whom he recognised as the 
liberal stranger who had so kindly increased bis meagre 
audience ; '^I let her do this to please herseif. She is a good 
girl — but yery few of the respectable savages here speak 
French. However, she likes it. Adelaide is now going to 
sing; that will suit them better." 

Then there were a few more barsseraped on theTiolin, and 
Adelaide, glowing rather than blashing, with her eyes first 
OD the ground and then on the ceiling, bat in all hermo^e- 
ments ineffable grace, came forward and conrteseyed. She 
sang an air of Anber and of Bellini ; a voice of the rarestqnality, 
and it seemed to Sidonia, promising almost illimitable power. 

^'Tonr family is gifted/' he said to Baroni, as he ap- 
plauded bis second daughter as warmly as the first; and the 
audience applauded her too. 

^*I sometimes think so. They are all yery good. I am 
afraid, however, that this gift will not serve her much. The 
good-natured savages seem pleased. Carlotta now is going 
to dance ; that will snit them better. She has had good in- 
straction. Her mother was a dancer." 

And immediately» with her lip a little curling» a look of 
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complete self-possession, williag to be admired, yet not ca- 
riDg to coDceal her disgust, the little Carlo tta advanced, and, 
after pointing her toe» threw a glanee at her falher to anoounce 
that he might begin. He played vith more care and energy 
than for the other sisters, for Carlotta was exceedingly mlfol and 
imperioas> and, ifthemasicjarred^ would oflen stop, shrag 
her Shoulders, and refose to proceed. Her mother doted od 
her; even the austere Baroni, who mied bis children likea 
Pacha, thoagh he loved them, was a little afraid of Carlotta. 

The boards were coarse and roagh, some even not suf- 
ficiently tightened, but it seemed to Sidonia, eiperienced as 
he wasinthe schools ofParis, London, and Milian, that he 
had never witnessed a more brilliant facility than that now 
displayed by this little girl. Her soul too was entirely in her 
«rt ; her conntenance generally serions and fall of thought, 
yet occasionally, when a fine passage had been successfolly 
aehieved, radiant with triumph and delight. She was cheered, 
and cheered, and cheered; bat treated the applause, when 
she retired, with great indiflference. Fortunately, Sidonia 
had a rose in bis button-hole, and he stepped forward and 
presented it to her. This gratified Carlotta , who bestowed 
on bim a glance fall of coqaetry. 

'^And now," said Baroni to the people, ^^you are going to 
See the Cracifixion of Jesus Christ: all the tableaux are talien 
from pictures by the most famous artists that ever lived — 
Raphael , Rubens, and others. Probably you never heard of 
them. Ican'thelpthat; itis not my fault; all I can say is, 
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that if yoa go to the Vatican and other galleries you may see 
them. There vill be a pause of ten mioates y for the children 
want rest." 

Nov there was a stir and a devonring of fruit; Baroni, 
who was on the point of going behind the curtain^ came for- 
ward^ and there was silence again to listen to him. 

''lunderstand/'he said, roughly/^thereisacoUection going 
to be madeforthe children; mind^ laskno one to subscribe to 
it ; noone obligesme by giYiog anything to it ;'it is for the chil- 
dren and the children alone, they have it to spend, that is all." 

The collectors were Michel and Adelaide. Michel was 
always successful at a collection. He was a great favourite» 
and wonderfolly hold ; he would push about in the throng like 
a Hercules, whenever any one called out to him to fetch a 
liard. Adelaide, who carried the box, was much too retiring, 
and did not like the business at all, but it was her turn, and 
she could not a¥oid it. No one gave them more than a sous. 
Itisdue, however, to the little boys who were admitted free 
to State that they contributed yery handsomely ; indeed, they 
«xpended all the money they had in the eihibition room, either 
in purchasing fruit, or in bestowing backsheesh on the per^ 
formers. 

^^Encore un liard pour Michel," was called out by several 
of them, in order to make Michel rush back, which he did 
instantly ät the exciting sound, ready to overwhelm the hugest 
men in bis resistless course. 

At last Adelaide, holding the box in one band and her 
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brother by the otber, came up to SidoDia> and Gast her eyes 
lipon the gronnd. 

"For Michel/' saidSidonia> dropping a fiye-france piece 
into the box. 

<^A piece of a hundred sous !" said Michel. 

^' And a piece of a hundred sous for yourself and eaefa of 
your brothers and sisters, Adelaide/' said Sidonia> giving 
her a purse. 

Michel gave a shoüt, but Adelaide blushed yery nrach, 
kissed bis hand> and skipped away. When she hadgotbe- 
bind the curtain, she jumped onlier father's neck» and barst 
into tears. Madame Baroni, not knoving ^hat had occnrred, 
and obser^ing that Sidonia could eommand from bis position 
a yiew of what i^as going on in their sanctuary, puUed the 
curtain, and deprived Sidonia of a scene i?hich interested 
bim. 

About ten mtnutes after this, Baroni again appeared in 
bis rough great coat, and with his yiolin. He gavea scrape 
or twoy and the audience became orderly. He played an air, 
and tben turning to Sidonia, looking at him with great 
scrutiny, hesaid^ ^<Sir, you are a prince." 

*^0n the contrary/' said Sidonia, <<I am nothing ^ lam 
only an artist like yourself/' 

<<Ah!" said Baroni, <'an artist like myself! Itbonght 
so. You have taste. And ivhat is your line? Some great 
theatre Isuppose, where eyen if one is ruined, one at least has 
the eommand of capital. 'Tis a position. I have none. 
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Bat I have no rebels in my Company, no traitors. With one 
mind and heart we get on — and yet sometimes — " and here a 
Signal near him reminded him that he must be playinganother 
air, and in a moment, the curtain separated in the middle, 
and exhibited a circular stage on which there were various 
statues representing the sacred story. 

There were none of the usual means and materials of illu- 
sion at hand; neither Space, nor distance, nor cunning 
lights ; it was a confined tavern room with some glaring tapers, 
and Sidonia himself was aimost within arm's reach of the per- 
formers. Yet a representation more complete, more finely 
conceivedand more perfectly executed, he had never witnessed. 
It was impossible to credit that these marble forms, im- 
pressed with ideal grace, so still, so sad, so sacred, could 
be the Ilttle tumblers, who, but half an honr before, were 
disporting on the coarse boards at bis side. 

The father always described, before the cartain was with- 
drawn, with a sort of savage terseness, the snbject of the im- 
pending scene. The groups did not continue long; a pause 
of half a minute, and the circular stage revohed, and the cur- 
tain again closed. This rapidity of representation was neces- 
sary, lest delay should compromise the indispensable im- 
moTcableness of the performers. 

<<Now,'' Said Baroni, turning bis head to the audience, 
and slightly touching bis yiolin, '^Christ falls under the weigbt 
of the cross/' And immediately the cartain parted, and Si- 
donia beheld a group in the high est style of art, and which. 
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though deprived of all the magie of eolour, almost expressed 
the passion of Correggio. 

'<lt is Alfred/' said Baroni, as Sidonia evinced his ad- 
miration. "He chiefiy arranges all this, under my instruc- 
tioDS. In drapery his talent is remarkable." 

AI length, after a series of representations, which werc 
all ivorthy of being exhibited in the pavilions of princes, Ba- 
roni announced the last scene. 

^'What you are going to see now is the Descent from the 
Gross; it is after Rubens, one of the greatest masters that 
ever lived — if you ever heard of such a person," he added 
in a grumbling Yoice, and then turning to Sidonia , he said, 
^'This Crucißxion is the only thiog \vhich these savages seem 
at all to understand, but I should like you, Sir, as you are 
an artist, to see the children in some Greek or Roman story: 
Pygmalion , or the Death of Agrippina. I think you would be 
pleased/' 

"I cannot be more pleased than I am noyt," said Sidonia. 
"1 am also astonished/' 

But here Baroni was obliged to scrape his fiddle, for the 
curtain moTed. 

"It is a triumph of art,*' said Sidonia, as he beheld the 
immortal group of Rubens reprodneed mth a precision» and 
an exquisite feeling ivhich no language can sufficiently eonvey, 
ortoomuchextol, 

The Performances were over, the little artists were sum- 
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moned to the front scene to be applauded , the scanty audience 
were dispersing: Sidonia lingered. 

''You are liviog m this house, I suppose?" he said to 
BaroDK 

BaroDi shook his head, '^I can aiford no roof eicept my 

OWD." 

'' And vhere IS that " 

^^On fonr wheels, od the green here. We are vagabonds^ 
andlsupposemustalwaysbe SO9 but, beingonefamily, yre 
caa bear it« I wisb the children to bave a good sapper to- 
night, in honour of your kindness. I bave a good dcal to doi, 
I must put the^e things in order," — as be spoke he was 
working — 'Ubere is the grandmotber who lives with us; all 
this Urne she is alone, guarded bowever by the dog. I should 
like them to have meat to-night, if I can get it. Their mother 
Cooks the sapper. Then I have got to bear them say their 
prayers. All this takes time , partiealarly as we have to rise 
early, and do many things before we make our first coarse 
throagh the city." 

<'I will come and see you to-morrow/' said Sidonia, ^'after 
your first progress." 

*^An hourafter noon, if yoa please/' saidBaroni. "I* 
is pleasant for me to become acquainted with a fellow artist, 
and one so liberal as yoarself." 

''Your name is Baroni/' said Sidonia^ looking at him 
earnestly. 

''My name is Baroni." 

Tancred. IL 5 
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<< An Italian turne." 

'*Yes, I come from Cento." 

*'Well> weshall meet to-morrow. Good night, Baroni. 
I am going to send you some wine for your supper, and take 
care tbe grandmamma drinks my heallb." 

IL 

It ^as a sunny morn : upon the green contigaoas to the 
auberge of St. Nicholas was a honse upon wheels, a sort of 
monster omnibus, its huge shafts idie on tbe ground, while 
tbree fat Flemish horses cropped tbe surrounding paslure. 
From the door of the bouse were some temporary steps, like 
an accommodation ladder, on vbich sat Baroni, dressed 
sometbing like a Neapolitan fisberman, and mending bis 
clarionet; tbe man in the blouse was eating bis dinner, seated 
between the shafis, to which also was fastened tbe little dog, 
often tbe only garrison, except tbe grandmolber, of this 
Strange establisbmenf. 

The little dog began barking vociferously, and Baroni, 
looking up, instantly bade bim be quiet. It was Sidonia, 
whose appearance in tbe distance bad roused the precautio- 
nary voice. 

<<WeIl," said Sidonia, ^'I beard your trumpets this 
moming." 

<<Tbe grandmother sleeps,*' said Baroni, taking off bis 
cap , and slightly rising. <<Tbe rest also are lying down alter 
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their dinner. Children will never repose unless there are 
niles, and this with them is invariable." 

''Bat your cMldreD surely caonot be averse to repose» for 
thcy reqaire it." 

''Their blood is youog/' coDtinued Baroni , still meoding 
bis clarionet; "they are naturally gay, except my eldest son. 
He is restless, but he is not gay/' 

"Helikeshisart?'' 

"Not too much ; vhat he vaots is to travel, and, after all, 
though -we are always moving, the circle is limited/' 

" Yes ; you have many to move. And can this ark contain 
them all?" said Sidonia, seatiog himself on some timber that 
was at band. 

"With convenjence cven," replled Baroni; '*but evcry- 
thing can be eflfected by order and discipline. I rule and 
regulato my house like a ship. In a vessel, there is not as 
mach accommodation for the size as in a hoase of this kind ; 
yet nowhere is there more decency and cleanliness than on 
board ship." 

"You haye an obedient crew," said Sidoniay '^and that 
is mach." 

"Yes; when thcy wake, my children say their prayers, 
and then they come to embrace me and their mother. This 
they have never omitted during their lives. I have taught 
them from their birth to obey God and to honour their parents. 
These two principles have made them a religious and a moral 

5* 
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family. They have kept us united, and sustained us ander 
severe trials." 

''Yet such talents as you all possess/' said Sidonia, 
'^should have eiempted you from any very hard struggle, 
especially when uoited, as apparentlj in your case> with 
well-ordered conduct." 

<<It would seem that they should/' said Baroni, ''but less 
talents than we possess would probably obtaio as high a re- 
tard. The audiences that we address have little feeling for 
art, and all these Performances, which you so much ap- 
plauded last night, would not perhaps secure even the feehle 
patronage we experience, if they were not preceded by some 
feats of agility or strength." 

You have never appealed to a higher class of audience?" 
'No; my father was a posture-master, ashis fatherwas 
before htm. These arts are traditionary in oar family, and I 
care not to say for what length of time and from what distant 
couotries we believe them to have been received by us. My 
father died by a fall from a tight rope in the midst of a grand 
Illumination at Florence, and left me a youth. I count now 
only sii and thirty sammers. I married, as soon as I could, 
a dancer at Milan. We had no capital , but our united talents 
found success. We loved our children ; it was necessary to 
act with decision, or we should have been separated and 
trampled into the mud. Then I devised this house and 
wandering life, and we exist in general as you see us. In 
the Winter, if our funds permit it, we reside in some city. 
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where we edocate our children in the arts vhich they pursue. 
The mother can still dance, siogs prettiiy, and has some 
knowledge of music. For myself , I can play in some fashion 
upon every instrament, and have almost taaght them as müch ; 
I can paint, too, a scene, compose a group, and with the 
aid of my portfolio of prints , have picked up more knowledge 
of the costume of different centuries than you wonld imagine. 
If you see Josephine to-nigfat in the Maid of Orleans you i¥Ould 
perhaps be sarprised. A great jndge, like yourself a real 
Artist, oDcetoldmeatBraxelles, that the grand opera conld 
not produce its equal." 

^'I can credit it/' said Sidonia, '^for I perceive in Jo- 
sephlne, as well as indeed in all yonr children, a rare 
Ability." 

'^I will be frank/' said Baroni, looking at Sidonia very 
earnestly, and laying down his clarionet. ^'I conclude from 
what you said last night, and the interest that you take in the 
children, that you are something in our way, though on a 
great scale. I apprehend you are looking out for novelties 
for the aext season, and sometimes in the provinces things 
are to be found. If you will take us to London or Paris, I 
will consent to receive no remuneration if the venture fail: all 
I shall then require will be a decent maintenance, which you 
can calculate beforehand; if the speculation answer, I will 
not demand more than a third of the proGts, leaving it to your 
own liberality to make me any regalo in addition, that you 
think proper." 
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*^X very fair proposal /' said Sidonia. 

^'Isitabargain?" 

*^l must thiak over it/' said Sidonia. 

^^ Well; God prosper your thoughts^ for from what I see 
of you» you are a man I should be proud to work with/' 

" Well, we may yet be comrades." 

The children appeared atthedoorofthehouse, and, not 

to disturb their father, vaulted down. They saluted Sidonia 

Yiiih much respect, and then withdrew to some distance. The 

mother appeared at the door, and', leaning down, whispered 

something to Baroni, who, after a little hesitation, said to 

Sidonia, ^^The grandmother is awake; she has a wish to 

thank you for your kindness to the children. It will not 

trouble yoa ; merely a word ; but women have their fancies, 

and we iike always to gratify her, because she is much alone 

# 
aod never complains." 

^'Byallmeans/' said Sidonia. 

Whereupon they ushered forward a yenerable woman with 
a true Italian face ; hair white as snow and eyes still glittering 
with fire, with features like a Roman bust, and an olive com- 
plexion. Sidonia addressed her in Italian, which greatly 
pleased her. She was profuse, even solemn in her thanks to 
him; she added she was sure, from all that she had heard of 
bim, if he took the children with him, he would bekindto 
them. 

'^She has overheard something I said to my wife," said 
Baroni , a little embarrassed. 
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^'I am sure I should be kind to them," said Sidoaia, 'Tor 
many reasoos, and particularly for one;" and he whispered 
something in Baroni's ear. 

Baroni started from his seat with a glowing cheek, bat 
Sidonia, looking at his watch and promising to attend their 
erening Performance, bade them adieu. 

IlL 

Tfls Performances were more meagerly attended this 
evening than even on the preceding one, bat bad they been 
Gondaeted in tbe royal theatre of a eapital, they could not ha?a 
been more elaborate, nor the troop have exerted themseWes 
vith greater order and eflfect. It mattered not a jot to them 
whether their benches were thronged or vacant;' the only 
aadience for whom the Baroni family cared was the foreign 
manager, yoong, generous^ and specalative, whom they bad 
evidently withoat intention already pleased» and whosegood 
opinion they resolved toH[iigfat entirely to secare. And in this 
they perfectly sacceeded. Josephine was a tragicraase; all 
ofthem, even to little Carlotta, performed» asif their destiny 
depended on the die. Baroni would not permit the children's 
box to be carried ronnd to-night, as he thoaght it an unfair 
tax on the generoas straoger, whom he did not the less please 
by this weil-bred abstinence. As for the mediftval and historic 
groaps, Sidonia conld recali nothing equal to them ; and what 
sorprised bim most was the effect prodaced by such miserable 
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materials. It seemed that the vhole was efifected with some 
stififened iinen and paper; bat the dhine toach of artturned 
everything to gold. One statae of Henri lY. with his flowing 
plume, and his rieh romantic dress, was qnite striking. It 
was the Tery plume that had won at Ivry , and yet was nothing 
more than a sheet of paper out and twisted by the piastic 
fingerofiittle Alfred. 

There was to be no Performance on the morrow ; the nig- 
gard patronageof thetownhadbeen eihausted. Indeed, had 
it not been for Sidonia , the little domestic troop would , ere 
this, have quitted the sulien town, where they had labonred 
so finely, and achieved such an ungracious return. On the 
morrow 9 Baroni was to ride one of the fat horses over to Berg, 
a neighbouring town of some importance, where there was 
even a little theatre to be engaged, and if he obtained the 
permission of the mayor, and could make fair terms, he pro- 
posed to give there a series of representations. The mother 
was to stay at home and take care of the grandmother ; bat the 
children — all the children ^~ were to have a hoiiday, and to 
dine with Sidonia at bis hotel. 

It would haye been quite impossible for the most respecta- 
ble burgher, even of the grand place of aFlemish city, to 
have sent his children on a visit in trim more neat, proper, 
and decorous, than that in which the Baroni family figured on 
the morrow, when they went to pay their respects to their 
patron. The girls.were in clean white frocks with little black 
silk jackets, their hairbeautifullytied and plaited, and their 
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beads uncovered, accordiog to the fashioD of the country; 
not an Ornament, or Symptom of tawdry taste was visible, not 
even a necklace, although they necessarily passed theiriWes 
in fancifal or grotesque attire; the boys, in foraging caps all 
of the same fashion , were dressed in blouses of holland, vith 
bands and buckles, their broad shirt coUars thrown over their 
Shoulders. It is astonishing, as Baroni said, vhat order 
and discipline will do; bat hov that wonderfal hoase upon 
wbeels contriyed to contain all these articies of dress, from 
the uniform of the marshal of France to the diminutive blouse 
of iittle Michel , and how their wearers always managed to 
issue from it, as if they came forth from the most commodious 
and amply-fumished mansion, was trnly yet pleasingly per- 
plexing. Sidonia took them all in a largo landau to see a 
famous chAteau a few miles off, füll of pictures and rieh old 
furniture, and built in famous gardens. This excursion would 
faave been delightful to them, if only from its novelty, but, 
as a Substitute for their daily progress through the town, it 
offered an additional gratification. 

The beha\iour of these children greatly interested and 
pleased Sidonia. Their conduct to each otherwas invariably 
tender and affectionate; their carriagetohim, thoughfuUof 
respect, neyer constrained, and touched by an engaging sim- 
plicity. Above all, in whateyer they did orsaid, therewas 
grace. They did nothing awkwardly; their voices weremu- 
sical; they were merry without noise, and their hearts sparkled 
in their eye«. 
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'^ I begin to suspect that these yoathfal vagabonds, stnig- 
gling for life, have received a perfect education," thought 
the ever musing Sidonia, as he leaned back in the landan, 
and watched the group that he had made so happy. ** A sub- 
lime religious principle sustains their souls; a tender mora- 
lity regulaies their lives ; and with the heart and the spirit 
thtts deyelopedy they are brought up in the pursuit and pro- 
duction of the beaatiful. It is the eomplete ealture of philo- 
3ophic dreams ! " 

IV. 

Thb children had never säte down before to a regulär din- 
ner, and they told Sidonia so. Their confession added a 
lest to the repast. He gave them occasional instmctions, 
and they listened as if they were receiving directions for a new 
Performance. They were so quick and so tractabie, that their 
progress was rapid; and at the second course Josephine was 
instructing Michel, and Alfred guiding the rather helpless 
but always self-composed Garlotta. After dinner, while 
Sidonia helped them to sngar-p'lums, he without effort ex- 
tracted from each their master vish. Josephine desired to 
be an actress, vhile Adele confessed that, thou§^ she sighed 
for the boards, her secret aspirations were for the grand 
Opera. Carlotta thought the world was made to dance. 

^^Formypart," said Francis, theeldestson, ^^Ihaveno 
wish to be idle ; but there are two things which I have always 
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'desired — first, that I should travel ; and secondly, that no- 
body shottld ever know me." 

«^ And vhat would Alfred vish to be? " said Sidonia. 

^^Indeed» Sir> if it did not take me from my brothers and 
sisters» I should certainly vish to be a painter." 

'^Michel bas not yet found out vhat he vishes," said 
Sidonia. 

'^Iwishto play npon the hörn," said Michel, vith great 
determination, 

Wben Sidonia embraced them before their departure, he 
gave each of the girls a French shawl ; to Francis he gave a 
pairofEnglisbpistois, to guard him when he traveiled; Al- 
fred reeeived a portfolio füll of drawings of eostume. It only 
arrived after dinner, for the town vas too poor to sapply any- 
thing good enough for the occasion, and Sidonia had seni a 
special me'ssenger, the day before, for it to Lille. Michel 
was the guardian of a basket laden with good things, which 
be was to have the pleasare of dividing among the Baroni fa- 
mily. ^^ And if your papa come back to-night," said Sidonia 
to Josephine, ^Hell him I should like to have a word with 
bim." 



V. 

Sidonia had already oommenced that habit which, daring 
subsequent years, be has so constantly and successfuUy pur- 
sued — namely, of enlisting in bis Service all the rare talent 
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which he fonnd lying common aod unappropriated in the 
great wilderness of the world ; no matter if the object to itrhich 
it would apply might not immediately be in sight. The con- 
junctare would arrive when it would be wanted. Thas he 
generaily had ready the right person for the occasion; and 
whatever might be the traosaction, the haman instrament 
was rarely wanting. Independent of the poiiver and advan- 
tage iivhich this System gave bim, bis abstract interest in 
intellect made the pursuit delightful to him. He liked to give 
ability of all kinds its scope. Nothing vas more apt to make 
him melanchoiy, than to hear of persons of talents dying 
without having their chance. A failare is notbing; it may 
be deservedy or it may be remedied. In the 6rst instante , it 
brings self-knovledge ; in the second^ it develops a new com- 
bination usnally triamphant. Bat incapacity, from not 
haviog a chance of beiog capable, is a bitter iot, vhich Si- 
doDia was ever ready to alleviate. 

The eider Baroni possessed Herculean strength^ activity 
almost as remarkable, a practised conrage, and a Control- 
ling mind. He was in the prime of manhood, and spoke 
several languages. He was a man, according to Sidonia's 
views, of high moral principle; entirely trastworthy. He 
was too valuable an iostrument to allow to ran to seed as the 
strolling maoager of a caravan of tumblers, and it is not im- 
probable that Sidonia woald have secured bis Services , even 
if he had not become acquainted with the Baroni family. Bat 
they charmed him. In every member of it he recognised 
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character, and a predispositioD which might even be genius. 
He resolved that every one of them should have a chance. 

w 

When therefore Baroni^ wearied and a little disgasted 
with an unpromising journey^ retarned from Berg in the 
evening, and, in consequence of the message of hischildren, 
repaired instantly to the hotel of Sidonia, his astonishment 
was great when he found the manager converted into a mii- 
lionaire, and that too the most celebrated in Europe. Bat 
no langoage can convey his wonder when he leamt the career 
that was proposed to him and the fortunes that were carved 
out for his children. He himself was to repair, with all his 
family , except Josephine and her eider brother, at once to 
Yienna» where he was to be installed into a post of great re- 
sponsibility and emolument. He was made superioteodent 
of the couriers of the house of Sidonia in that capital, and 
especially of those that conveyed treasure. Though his duties 
would entaii frequent abseoces on him, he was to be master 
of a constant and complete establishment. Alfred was im- 
mediately to become a pupil of the Academy of Painters, and 
Carlotta of that of dancing; the talents of Hichel were to be 
watched and to be reported to Sidonia at fitting periods. As 
for Adele, she was consigned to a lady who had once been a 
celebrated prima donna, with whom she was to porsue her 
studies, although still residing under the paternal roof. 

<< Josephine will repair to Paris at once with her brother," 
Said Sidonia. ^^My family will guard over her. She will 
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iHijoy her brother's society until 1 commenee my travels. He 
-will theo accompany me. 






It is nearly twenty years since these incidents occurred, 
and perhaps the reader may not altogether feel uninterested in 
ihe subseqaent fate of the children of Baroni. Mademoiselle 
Josephine is a^ this moment the giory of the French stage ; 
without any questioo the most admirable tragic actress sioce 
Clairon, and inferior not even to her. The spirit of French 
tragedy has risen from the imperial couch , on whieh it had 
long slumbered, since her appearance, at the same time 
classicaiandimpassioned^ atonce cfaarmed and commanded 
the most refined audience in Europa. Adele , under the name 
of Madame Baroni, is the acknowledged Queen of Song in 
London, Paris >, Berlin, and St. Petersburgh; vhile her 
yoiinger sister, Carlotta Baroni, shares the triumpbs, and 
equals the renown, of aTaglioni and a Cerito. At this mo- 
ment, Madame Baroni performs to enthusiastic audiences in 
the first opera of her brother Michel, who promises to be the 
rival of Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn; all delightfui intelli- 
gence to meet the ear of the soft-hearted Alfred, -who is 
painting the new Chambers of the Papal palace^ a Cavaliere, 
decorated with many Orders, and the restorer of the once fa- 
mous Roman school. 

"Thus,*' continued Baroni to Tancred, "we have all suc- 
ceeded in life because we feil across a great philosopfaer , who 
stttdied our predisposition. As for myself , I told M. de Sido- 
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nia that I vished to traTel and to be uolmowD» and so (le made 
of me — a secret ageot." 

^'There is somethiog most interesting/' said Tancred, 
*'m this idea of a siegle family issuiog fromobscurity, and 
disseminating their gepias throagb tbe World ^- charming 
mankind witb so many spells. How fortunate fmr y ou all , tbat 
Sidosia bad so rnucb feeling for genius ! " 

<^ And some feeling for bis race/' said Baroni. 

«<How?" saidTancred, startled. 

^'Yoa remember be wbispered sometbing in my fatber's 
car?" 

**I remember." 

^^HespokeitinHebrew, and be was uoderstood/' 

^^Yondonotmeantbatyou, too, areJews?" 

«^Pure Sepbardim, io natare and in name." 

^^Bat your name surely is Italian? " 

<<Good Arabk, my lord. Baroni— tbat is, tbe sod of 
Aaron ; tbe name of old clotbesmen in London, and of Galipbs 
at Bagdad." 



CHAPTER XII. 

<'How do yoa like my forest?" asked FakredeenofTan- 
credy as, vhile descending a ränge of the Lebanon, an ex- 
tensive yalley opened before them, covered with oak trees, 
which clothed also with their stout tranks, their vide- 
spreading branches, and their rieh starry foliage, theoppo- 
Site and ondulating hüls, one of which was crowned with a 
convent. '^It is the only oak forest in Syria. It will serve 
some day to build our fleet." 

At Gaza, which they had reached by easy journeys, for 
Fakredeen was very considerate of the health of Tancred, 
whose wound had scarcely healed , and over whom he watched 
with a delicate solicitude which would have almost become a 
woman, the companions met Scheriflf Effendi. The magic 
Signatare of Lord Montacnte settled the long vexed question of 
the five thousand maskets, and secured also ten thoasand 
piastres for the Commander of the escort to deliver to his 
Chief. The children of Rechab, in convoy of the precious 
Charge, certain cases of which were to be delivered to the 
Great Sheikh, and the rest to be deposited in indicated quar- 
ters of the Lebanon, here took leave of the Emir and his 
friend , and pursued their conrse to the north of Hebron and 
the Dead Sea, in the direction of the Hauraan, where they 
counted , if not on overtaking the Great Sheikh , at least on 
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the additional security i^hich his neighboarhood woald insare 
them. Their late compaoions remained at Gaza, awaiting 
Tancred's yacht, ^which Baroni fetched from the neighbouring 
Jaffa. A favouriDg breeze sood carried them from Gaza to 
Beiroot, ivhere they landed, aod where Fakredeen faad the 
politic pleasure of exhibiting his oew and powerfal ally, a 
prince, an English prince, the brother perhaps of a Queen, 
unqoestiooably the owner of a splendid yacht, to the admiring 
eye of all his, at the same time, creduloüs and rapacious 
creditoTS. 

The air of the mountains invigorated Tancred. His eye 
had rested so long on the ocean and the desert, than the effect 
produced on the nerves by the forms and colours of a more 
varied nature were alone reviving. 

There are regions more lofty than the glaciered crests of 
Lebanon; mountain scenery more sublime, perhaps even 
more beautlful : its peaks are not lost in the clouds like the 
mysterious Ararat; its forests are not as vast and Strange as 
the tovering Himalaya ; it has not the volcanic splendour of 
tbe glowing Andes ; in lake and in cataract it must yield to the 
European Alps; but for life, vigorous, \aried, and pictu- 
resque , there is no highland territory in the globe than can 
for a moment compare with the great chain of Syria. 

Man has fled from the rieh and servile plains, from the 
tyranny of the Turk and from Arabian rapine, to ciothe the 
crag with vines^ and rest under his fig tree on the mountain 

Tancred, IL 6 
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top« An iDgenioas spirit, uDw«aried indostry, and a bland 
atmospbere have made a perpetaal garden of the S|r<'^an 
mountains. Tfaeir acclivities sparkle with terraces of com 
aod frait. Casüe and convent crown their nobler heights, 
and flat-roofed villages nesüe amid großes of mulberry trees. 
Among these mountains ve find several human races, several 
form» of governmeot^ and several schemes of religion, yet 
evenrwbere liberty — aproud, feudal aristocraey» aconven- 
tual establisbmenty whicb in its ramifications recalls the 
middle ages, a free and armed peasantry ^hatever their cueed; 
Emirs on Arabian steeds, bishops vorthy of the apostles, 
the Marooite monk, the horned head-gear of the Druses. 

Som£ of those beautiful horses, for ii^hich Fakredeen "was 
celebratedy had awaited the travellers atBeiroot. The jour- 
ney through the mountain vas to last three days before they 
reaehed Canobia. They faalted one night at a mountain village 
vhere the young Emir "was received vith enthnsiastic deyo- 
tion, and on the next at a small Castle belonging to Fakredeen, 
and where resided one of bis kinsmen. Two hours before 
«unset^ on the third day, they vere entering theoak forest to 
irhicb we referred , and through vhose giades they journeyed 
for about half an hour. On arriviog at the eonvent-crevned 
height opposite> they beheld an expanseof country; a »mall 
piain amid the mountains; in many parts richly cultivated, 
Btudded by several hamlets, and watered by a stream , vrinding 
<amid rieh shrubberies of oleander. Almost in the middle of 
this piain > on a height superior lo the immediate elevations 
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"which boanded it, rose a monntaiD of gradnal ascent, covered 
with sycamores , aod crowned by a süperb Saracenic casUe. 

^^Canobia!" said Fakredeep to Tancred, '^whicblbope 
you never vill quit." 

^*Il would be diificnlt," rejoined Tancred, animated« 
**l have seldom seea a sight more striking and more 
beantifol." 

In the mean time, Freeman and Tmeman, vbowerefar 
in the rear amid Fakredeen's attendants, exehanged con- 
gratolating glances of blended snrprise and approbation. 

<<Tfais is the first gentleman's seat I have seen since we 
left England/' said Freeman. 

^'There mast haye been a fine Coming of age here>" re- 
joined Trueman. 

** As for that^" replied Freeman, ^' Comings of age depend 
in a manner npon meat and drink. They ayn't in noways to 
be carried out ytith coffee and pipes. Withont oxen roasted 
wbole, and broached hogsheads, they ayn't in a manner 
legal." 

A horseman, who was a-faead of the Emir and Tancred, 
aoir began beating mth a stick on two small tabors, one on 
«ach side of bis saddle , and thns annoonced to those wfao 
were already on the watch the approach of their lord. It was 
some time howeyer before the road, ivinding throngh the 
sycamore trees and gradnaily ascending, bronght them to the 
ontworks of the Castle, of which dnring their progress they 
enjoyed a variety of yiews. It was a yery extensive pile» in 
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excellent eondition, and apparently strongly fortified. A 
Dumber of men in showy dresses and with ornamented arms, 
were dostered round the embattled gateway, which intro- 
duced the tra\ellers into a quadrangle of considerable size, 
and of which the light and airy style pleasing]y and suitably 
oontrasted vith the sterner and more massive charaeter of the 
exterior walls. A fountain rose in the centre of the qua- 
drangle which was surrounded by arcades. Ranged round 
Ihis fountain, in a circle, were twenty saddled steeds of the 
highest race, each held by a groom, and each attended by 
a man-at-arms. All pressed their hands to their hearts as 
the Emir entered , but with a gravity of countenance which 
was never for a moment disturbed. Whether their presence 
were habitual or only for the occasion, it was unquestionably 
impressive. Here the travellers dismounted, and Fakredeen 
ushered Tancred through a variety of saloons of which the 
furniture, though simple, as becomes the East, was luiurious, 
and of its kind süperb; floors of mosaic marbles, bright 
carpets, arabesque ceilings, walls of car\ed cedar, andbroad 
divans of the riebest stuffs of Damascus. 

<^And this divan is for you/' said Fakredeen, showing 
Tancred into a Chamber, which opened upon a flower-garden, 
shaded by lemon trees. ''I am proud of my mirror,'' he 
added, with some exultation, as he called Tancred's atten- 
tion to a large French looking-glass, the only one in Lebanon. 
<<And this," added Fakredeen, leading Tancred through a 
suite of marble Chambers, 'Hhis is your bath ! '' 
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In the centre'of one Chamber, fed by a perpetual fouataio, 
was a large alabaster basin, the edges of which werestrewn 
with flowers just culled. The Chamber was entirely of porce- 
lain ; a golden flower on a ground of delicate green. 

**I will send yourpeopletoyou," said Fakredeen , **but, 
in the mean time, there are attendants here who are, jierhaps, 
more nsed to the doty ," and so saying, he clapped bis hands, 
and several servants appeared bearing baskets of curious 
linen whiter than the snow of Lebanon, and a variety 
of robes. 



BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

It has been long decreed that no poet may iotrodnce the 
Phcenix. Scylla and Charybdis are both saccessfully ayoided 
even by provincial rhetoric. The Performance of Hamlet 
irith the part of Hamlet omitted, and Mahomet's unfaappy 
coffin — these are illastratioüs that have long been the 
prerogative of dolts and dallards. It is not for a moment 
to be tolerated that an oasis shoald be met with anywhere 
except in the desert. 

We sadly lack a new stock of public Images. The current 
similes, if not absolutely connterfeit, are qnite worn out. 
They have no intrinsic value, and serve only as coanters to 
represent the absence of ideas. The critics should really 
call them in. In the good old days, vhen the superscription 
was fresh, and the mint mark bright upon the metal, ire 
should have compared the friendship of two young men to 
that of Dämon and Pythias. These were individuals then 
still "weil known in polite society. If their examples have 
ceased to influence, it cannot be pretended that the extinction 
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of tireir antbority has been tl^e coDseqnence of eompetition. 
Oar enligbtened age bas not prodoced tbem any rivals. 

Of all tbe differences between the ancients aod oarsehes^ 
none more strikiog tban our respective ideas of friendsbip. 
Grecian friendsbip was indeedso etbereal, tbat it is difficnlt 
to diyine its essential qualiUes. Tbey must be sougbt rather 
in tbe pages of Plato or tbe moral essays of Platarebperbaps, 
and in some otber books not quite as well known, bat not 
less interesting and Gurions. As for modern friendsbip , it 
will be fonnd in clubs. It is violent at a bouse dinner, 
ferrent in a cigar sbop, fnll of devotion at a erieket or a 
pigeon matcb, or in tbe gatbering of a steeple cbase. Tbe 
nineteentb Century is not entirely sceptical on tbe bead of 
friendsbip, but fears 't is rare. A man may bave friends, 
but tben are tbey sincere ones? Do not tbey abuse you behind 
your back, and blackball you at societies wbere tbey bave 
had tbe bonour to propose you? It migbt pbilosopbically 
be suggested tbat it is more agreeable to be abused bebind 
one's back tban to one's face; and, as for tbe second ca- 
tas(ropbe, it sbonld not be forgotten tbat, if the sincere 
friend may occasionally put a successful veto on your elec- 
tion, be is always ready to propose you again. Generally 
speaking, among sensible persons> it would seem tbat a 
rieb man deems tbat friend a sincere one who does not want 
to borrow bis money; while, among tbe less favoured witb 
fortune'8 gifts, the sincere friend is generally esteemed to be 
ibe individual who is ready to lend it. 
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As we mast not compare Tancred and Fakredeen to Dämon 
and PythiaSy and as we cannot easily flnd in Fall Mall or Park 
Lane a parallel more modish, ve must be content to say that 
youth, Sjfmpathy, and occasion, combined to create between 
%b§m that intimacy i^hich each vas prompt to recognise as one 
of tl}e principal sources of his happiness^ and which the yoong 
Eoiir, at any rate, was persuaded mastbe as lasting as it was 
fervent and profound. 

Fakredeen was seen to great ad\antage among his 
mountains. He was an object of miiversal regard, and, 
anxious to maintain the repute of which he was proud , and 
which was to be the basis of his future power, it seemed 
that he was always in a gracious and engaging position. 
Briliiant, sumptuous, and hospitable, always doing some- 
thing kind, or saying something that pleased, the Emirs and 
Sheikhs, both Maronite and Druse, were proud of the princely 
scion of tiieir greatest house, and hastened to repair to 
Canobia, where they were welcome to ride any of his two 
hundred steeds, feast on hisflocks, quaff his golden wineof 
Lebanon, or smoke the delicate tobaccoes of his celebr&ted 
slopes. 

Aft for Tancred, his life was novel, interesting, and ex- 
citing. The mountain breezes soon restored his habitual 
health; his wound entirely healed; each day brought new 
seenes, new objects, new characters, and therewas ever at 
his side a captivating companion, who lent additional interest 
to all he saw and heard by perpetually dwelling on the great 
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drama ^hich they were prepariog^ and in vfhich all these 
personages and circamstances were to perform their part and 
advance their parpose. 

At this moment Fakredeen proposed to himself two ob- 
jects : the first was to bring together the principal Chiefs of the 
mountain, both Maronite and Druse, and \irtually to carry 
into effect at Canobia, that reconciliation between the two 
rades which had been formally effected at Beiroot, in the pre- 
ceding month of June, by the diplomatic interference of the 
great powers, and through the signature of certain articies of 
peace to which we have alluded. His second object was to 
increase his already considerable inOuence with these per- 
sonages, by exhibiting to them, as his guest and familiär 
friend, an English prince, whose presence could only be 
accQunted for by duties too gra've for ordinary enyoys, and 
who was understood to represent, in their füllest sense, the 
wealth and authority of the riebest and most potent of nations. 

The credulous air of Syria was favourable to the great 
mystification in which Lord Montacute was an unconscious 
agent. It was as fully belie\ed in the mountain, by all the 
Habeishes and the Eld&dahs, the Kazins and the Elvasuds, 
the Elheires and the Haidars, great Maronite families, as 
well as by the Druse Djinblats and their rivals the House of 
Yezbeck, or the House of Talhook, or the House of Abuneked, 
that the b rother of the Queen of England was a guest at 
Ganobia as it was in the stony wildemess of Petraea. Ahmet 
Raslan the Druse and Butros Kerauney the Maronite, who 
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agreed upon no other poiot ^ were resolved od this. And was 
it wonderfal, for Butros had already received privately two 
huodred muskets siace the armal of Tancred, and Raslan 
had been promised in confidence a slice of the impendiog 
English loan by Fakredeen? 

The extraordinary attention, almost homage, which the 
Emir paid his guest, entirely autfaorized these convictions, 
althoügh they coold jostify no suspicion on the part of 
Tancred. The natural simplicity of his manners , indeed, 
and his constitntional reserve recoiled from the State and 
ceremony with which he fonnd himself frequently surrounded 
and too oiten treated ; but Fakredeen peremptoriiy stopped his 
remonstrances by assuring him that it was the custom of the 
conntry, and that every one present would be offended if a 
guest of distinetion were not entertained with this extreme 
respect. It is impqssible to argue against the customs of a 
country with which yon are not acqnainted, bot Coming home 
one day from a hawking party, a large assembiy of the most 
inflnential chieftains, Fakredeen , himself bounding on a 
Kochlani steed and arrayed in a dress that wonld havc beeome 
Solyman the magnificent, Tancred about to dismonnt, the 
Lord of Canobia pushed forward, and» springing from his 
saddle, insisted on holding the stirrup of Lord Montacute. 

^^1 cannot permit this," said Tancred» reddening and 
keeping his seat. 

*< If you do not, there is not a man here who will not take 
it as a personal insult/' said the Emir» speaking rapidly 
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between bis teeih, yet affeeting to smile. /'It has been the 
castom af the Monataio for more than seven faundred years/' 

*<Very stränge/' thoagbt Taocred^ as he complied and 
dismounted. 

All Syria, from Gaza to the Euphrates, is feudal. The 
System 9 generally prevalent, flourisbes in the mountain region 
even with intenseness. An attempt to destroy fendalism 
occasioned the revolt against the Egyptians in 1840, and drove 
Mehemet Ali from the coantry which had cost bim so mach 
blood and treasure. Every disorder that has subseqnently 
occarred in Syria since the Turkish restoration, ma| be traced 
to some offieious interposition or hostile encroachment in this 
respect. The lands of Lebanon äre divided into fifteen M oo- 
katas or feudal provinces, and the rights of the mookatadgis, 
or landlords, in these provinces, are power of punishment 
not eitending to death, service in war, and labour in peace, 
and the eoUection of the imperial revenue from the population, 
vbo are in faet their vassals, on -which they receive a per- 
centage from the Porte. The admiuistration of poIice, of the 
revenue, and indeed the whole internal governmentof Leba- 
non , are in the hands of the mookatadgis, or rather of the 
most powerful individuals of this class, who bear the titles of 
Emirs and Sheikhs, some of whom are proprietors to a yery 
great extent, and many of whom, in point of race and antiquity 
of .established famiiy, are superior to the aristocracy of 
Europe. 

There is no doubt that the founders of this privileged and 
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territorial class, whatever may be the present creeds of its 
members, Moslemia, Maronite, or Drase, were the old 
Arabian cooquerors of Syria. The Turks, conquerors in their 
turn 9 have succeeded in some degree in the piain to the estates 
and immanities of the follovers of the first caliphs, bat the 
Ottomans never substantially prevailed in the Highlands > and 
their anthority has been recognised mainly by management^ 
and as a convenient compromise amid the rivalries of so many 
local ambitions. 

Always conspicuous among the great families of the Le- 
banon, daring the last Century and a half pre-eminent, has 
been the house of Shehaab ; possessing entirely one of the 
provinces, and widely disseminated and powerfully endowed 
in seYeral of the others. Since the commencement of the 
eighteenth Century, the Virtual sovereignty of the country has 
been exercised by a prince of this family, nnder the title of 
Chief Emir. The Chiefs of all the different races have kissed 
the band of a Shehaab ; he had the power of life and death, 
could proclaim war and confer honours. Of all this family 
none were so supreme as the Emir Bescheer, who governed 
Lebanon during the Egyptian Invasion , and to whose subdo^ 
lous career and its consequences we have already referred. 
When the Turks triumphed in 1840, the Emir Bescheer was 
deposed and with bis sons sent prisoner to Constantinople. 
The Porte, warn edat that time by the too easy invasion of Syria 
and the imminent peril which it had escaped, wished itself to 
assume the government of Lebanon and to garrison the passes 
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with its troops; bat the Christian powers would not conseDt 
to this proposition, and therefore Kassim Shehaab was cai]ed 
to the Chief Emirate. Acted apon by the patriarch of the Ma- 
ronites, Kassim, who was a Christian Shehaab , countenanced 
the attempts of his holiness to destroy the feudal priTileges of 
the Druse mookatadgis, while those of the Maronites were to 
be retained. This produced the civil war of 1841 in Lebanon, 
which so perplexed and scandalized England , and which was 
triamphantly appealed to by France as indubitable evidence of 
the weakness and unpopularity of the Tnrks[and the fmitless- 
ness of our previous interference. The Turks had as little to 
do with it as M. Guizot or Lord Palmerston ; but so limited is 
our kqowledge upon these subjects that the cry was snccessfttly 
and many who had warmly supported the English minister 
during the previous year, and probably in equal ignorance of 
the real merits of the qnestion, began now to shake their heads 
and fear that we had perhaps been too preeipitate. 

The Porte adroitly took advantage of the general anarchy to 
enforce the expediency of its original proposition, to which the 
great powers however would not assent. Kassim was deposed, 
after a reign of a few months, amid burning villages and their 
slaughtered inhabitants; and, as the Porte '^as resolved not 
to try another Shehaab, and the great powers were resolved not 
to trnst the Porte, diplomacy was obliged again to interfere, 
and undertake to provide Lebanon with a government. 

It was the interest of two parties, whose co-operation was 
highly essential to the settlement of this queStion , to prevent 
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tfae desired adjostment, and these were the Turkish goirem- 
mentand the family of Shehaab and tbeir namerousadherents. 
Anarchy ifas an argument in the mouth of each, that the Le- 
banon must be governed by the Porte, or that there never 
could be tranquillity without a Shehaab prince. The Porte in 
general contented itself with being passiye and vatching the 
fray, while the agents of the great povers planned and pro- 
mnlgated their scheme of polity. The Shehaabs were more 
active, and their efforts were greatly assisted by the European 
project which was announced. 

The principal featare of this administrative design was the 
Institution of two governors of Lebanon, called Caimaeams, 
one of whom was to be a Maroni te and govern the Maronites, 
and the other a Druse and govern bis fellow-countrymen. Su- 
perficiaily, this seemed fair enough , but reduced into praetice 
the machinery would not work. For instance , the populations 
in many piaces were blended. Was a Druse Caimacam to go- 
vern the Christians in bis distriet? Was the government of 
the two Caimacams to be sectarian or geographica!? Should the 
Christian Caimacam govern all the Christians , and the Druse 
Caimacam govern all the Druses of the Lebanon? Or should 
the Christian Caimacam govern the Christian Mookatas, as 
well as such Druses as lived mixed with the Christians in Ihe 
Christian Mookatas^ and the Druse Caimacam in the Druse 
country exercise the same rights? 

Hence arose the terms of mixed Druses and mixed Chris- 
tians ; mixed Druses, meaning Druses living in the Christian 
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coantry> and mixed Christians those living in the Dnise 
countiy. Such was tfaeorigin of the mixed population qnestion, 
which entirelj upset the project of Downing-street; happy 
spot where they draw up constitutions forSyria and treaties for 
China with the same self-complacency and the same suc- 
eess! 

Dovning-street (1849) deeided upon the sectarian govern- 
ment of theLebanon. It was simple , and probably satis* 
faetory — toExeterHall; bat Downing-street was quite nna- 
ware, or had qnite forgotten, that the feudal System prevailed 
thronghout Lebanon. The Christians in this Druse districts 
were vassals of Druse lords. The direct rule of a Christian 
Caimacam was an infringement on all the feudal rights of the 
Djinblats and YezbeckSy of the Talhooks and the Abdel- 
Maleks. It would be equally fatal to the feudal rights of the 
Christian Chiefs , the Kasins and theEldadahs, the Elheires 
and the £1 Dahers, as regarded their Druse tenantry, unless 
the impossible plan of the patriarchoftheMaronites, which 
had already produced a civil war, had been adopted. Diplo- 
macy therefore seemed on the point of atlength succeeding in 
uniting the whole population of Lebanon in one harmonious 
action , but unfortunately against its own project. 

The Sh«haab party availed themseWes of these circum- 
stances with great deiterity and vigour. The party was power- 
ful. The whole of the Maronites, a population of more than 
150,000 9 were enroUed in their ranks. The Emir Bescheer 
was of their faith; sowas the unfortunate Kassim. True, 
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there were several Shehaab princes who were Moslemin , bat 
theymightbecomeCbristians, and they were not Dnises, at 
least only two or three of them. The Marooite clergy eier- 
cised an unquestioned influence over their flocks. It was 
powerfully organized: a patriarch, numerous monasleries, 
nine prelates, and an active couatry priesthood. 

Previously to the civil war of 1841 , the feeliDg of tbe Bru- 
ses had beeQ universally in fayour of the Shehaabs. The 
peril in which feudalism was placed revived their ancient sen- 
timents. A Shehaab committee was appointed, with perpe- 
taal sittings at Deir £1 Kamar, the most considerable place in 
the Lebanon, and, althoagh it was chiefty composed of Chris- 
tians , there were several Druses at least in correspondence 
with it. Bat the most remarkable Institution which occurred 
about this time (1844) was that of <<Youkg Stria." It 
floarishes: in every town and yillage of Lebanon, there is a 
band of youth who acknowledge the title , and who prof ess 
nationality as their object, though, behind that plea, the 
restoration of the house of Shehaab generally peeps out. 

Bowning-street, frightened , gave up sectarian diplomacy, 
nd announced the adoption of the geographica! principle of 
government. The Bruses, now that their feudal Privileges 
were secured, cooled in their ardour for nationality. The 
Shehaabs, on the other band, finding that the Bruses were 
not to be depended on , changed their note. ^'Is it to be to- 
lerated for a moment, that a Christian should be governed by 
a Bruse? Were it a Moslem oae might bear it >- these things 
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will hapf eo', bot a Druse, who adotes a golden ealf, vor-' 
shippers of Eblis ! — ooe migfat as well be govenied by a 
Jew." 

The MaroDite patriareh sent ^dO,000 piastres to bis 
children to buy arms; the superlor of the convent of Maash- 
mooshi forwarded little less, sayiog it was mueh better to 
spend their treasure in helping the Christians than in keeping 
k to be plandered by the Druses. Bishop Tabia gaye his 
bond for a round sum, but afterwards reealled it; Bishop 
Joseph mezini eame into Sidon with his pockets fall , and told 
thepeople that a prince of the house of Shehaab would soon 
be at their head, bat explained on a subsequent oecasion 
that he went thither merely to distribttte charity. 

lothis State of affairs, in May 1845 , the civil war broke 
out. The Christians attacked the Druses in seteral districts 
on the same day. The attadL was unprotoked, and even- 
tually unsuccessful. Twenty \lllages were seen burning at 
the same time from Beiroot. The Druses repulsed the Chris- 
tians and punished them sharply: the Turkish troops^ at 
the instigation of the European authorities, marched into the 
mountain and vigorously interfered. The Maronites did not 
show as much courage in the field as in the standing com- 
mittee atDeir el Kamar, but several of the Shehaab princes 
who headed them , especially the Emir Kais , maintained the 
reputation of their house and displayed a brilliant courage. 
The Emir Fakredeen was at Canobia at the time of the out- 
break, which, as it often happens, though not unpreme- 

Tancred. IJ, 7 
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ditated, was nneipected. He marched to the scene of actioo 
at the head of his troops> and, vhea he found that Kais had 
been ontflanked and repulsed, that theMaronites were dis- 
heartened in proportion to their previous vanity and insolence, 
and that the Turkish forces had interfered, he assnmed the 
character of mediator. Taking advantage of the circnm- 
stances and the alarm of all parties at the conjuncture and its 
yet unascertained conseqaences> he obtained for the Maro- 
nites a long-promised indemnity from the Porte for the ravages 
oftheDruses in the civil war of 1841, which the Dmses had 
been unable to pay, on condition that they shonld accept the 
geographica! scheme of government; and, having signed, with 
other Emirs and Sheikhs, the ten articles of peace, he de~ 
parted, as we have seen, on that visit to Jerusalem, which 
exercised such control over the career of Lord Montacute, and 
led to such stränge results and such siogular adventures. 



CHAPTER IL 

Galloped up the windiog steep of Canobia, the Sheikh 
SaidDjinblat, one of the most popalar chieftains of theDru- 
ses — very amiable and brave, trastworthy and soft-man- 
nered. Four of bis cousins rode after bim : be came from bis 
Castle of Mooktara , vbich was not distant. He was in tbe 
prime of manhood, tall and litbe; enyeloped in a bornous 
"whicbsbrondedhisdarkeye, bis vbite turban, andbisgold- 
embroidered vests; bis long lance wascoucbed in its rest^ as 
be galloped up the winding steep of Canobia. 

Game slovly, on steeds dark as night, up the winding 
steep of Canobia, ^ith a Company of twenty men on foot, 
armed with muskets and bandjars, the two ferocious brothers 
Abuneked, Nasif and Hamood. Pale is the cheek of the 
daughters of Maron at the feil name of Abuneked. The Abu- 
oekeds were the Druse lords of the Xovtn of Deir el Ka- 
mar, where tbe majority of the inbabitants were Christian. 
When tbe patriach tried to deprive the Druses of their feudal 
rights,' the Abunekeds attacked and saeked their own town of 
Deir el Kamar. Xhe eivil war being terminated , and it being 
agreed, in the settlement of the indemnities from the Druses 
to the Maronites, that all plunder still in possession of the 
plunderers should be restored, Nasif Abuneked sald, ^'I have 
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flve handred silver horns» and each of them I took from the 
head of a Christian woman. Come and fetch them." 

Bat all this is forgotten now; and least of all shpald itbe 
remembered by the meek-looking iodi\idual who is at this 
moment about to ascend the vinding steep of Canobia. Ri- 
ding on a male, clad in a coarse brovn voollen dress, in 
Italj or Spain we should esteem him a simple Capuchin , bat 
in trath he is aprelate, and aprelateofgreat power; Bishop 
JVicodemas, to wit, prime councillor of the patriarch^ and 
Chief prompter of those measares that occasioned the civil 
war of 1841 . A Single sacristan walks behind him — his only 
retinae, and befitting his limited resources ; bat the Maronite 
prelate is recoropensed by aniversal respect; his vanity is 
perpetaally gratified, and, when he appears, Sheikh and 
peasant are alike proad to kiss the band which his reverence is 
ever prompt to extend. 

Placed on a more eminent stage, and called apon to con- 
trol larger circamstances, B4shop Nicodemas might have ri- 
valled the Bisbop of Aatan ; so fertile was he in resource, 
and so intuitive was his knowledge of men. As it was, he 
wasted his genins in mountain sqaabbles, and in regulating 
the discipline of his litth church : suspendingpriests, inter- 
dicting monks, and inflictiog pablic penance on the laity. 
He rather resembled De Retz than Talleyrand, for he was na- 
tarally tarbulent and intrigaing. He coald onder no circam- 
stances let well alone. He^as a thoroagh Syrian, at onee 
subtile and imaginative. Attaehed to the hoas« of Sbehaab 
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by policy, he was devoted to Fakredeen as mach by sympathy 
as interest. and had contrived tbe teeret mission of Arch- 
bishop Murad to Europe, which had so much perpiexed 
M. Guizbt» Lord Cowley, and Lord Aberdeen; and which 
finally, by the Intervention of the same bishop Nicodemus» 
Fakredeen had disowned. 

Came caracoling up the winding steep of Canobia a troop 
of horsemen» showily attired, and riding steeds thatdanced 
in the sunny air. These were the princes Kais and Abdullah 
Shehaab, and Francis ElKazin, whom the Levantines called 
Caseno» and the principal members of the Young Syria party ; 
some of them beardless Sheikhs, but all choicely mounted, 
and each holding on bis wrist a falcon ; for this was the first 
day of the year that they might fly. But those who cared not to 
seek a quarry in the partridge or the gazelle, might Ond the 
wild boar or track the panthdr in the spacious woods of 
Canobia. 

And the Druse chief of the house of Djezbek, who for five 
hundred years had never yielded precedence to the house of 
Djinblat, and SheikhFahonrKang^, who since the civil war 
had never smoked a pipe with a Maronite, but who now gave 
the salaam of peace to the crowds of Habeishs and Dahdahs 
who passed by; and Butros Keramy, the nephewof the pa- 
triärch , himself a great Sheikh, who inhaled bis nargilly as he 
rode 9 and who looked to the skies and puffed forth bis smoke 
^enever he met a son ofEblis; and the house of Talhook, 
and the house of Abdel Malek > and a swarm of Elvasuds, and 
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Elheires» and Eldahers, Emirs an(f Sheikhs on their bonnding 
steeds, and musketeers^on foot, with their light jackets and 
bare legs and wooden sandals, and black slaves» carrjingvases 
and tnbes — everywhere a brilliant and animated maltitude, 
and all monnting the vinding steep of Caoobia. 

The great court of the Castle was crowded with men and 
horses, aod Gfty mouths at once were drinking atthe central 
basin ; the arcades were fall of Sheikhs, smoking and squatted 
on their carpets, which in general they had spread in this 
locality in preference to the more formal saloons, whose 
splendid divans rather embarrassed them ; though even these 
Chambers were well attended , the guests principally seated on 
the marble floors covered with their small brigbt carpets. The 
domain immediately aroand the castte was also crowded with 
human beings. The moment any one arrived^ hissteedwas 
Stabled or picketed; bis attendants spread bis carpet, soaght 
food for bim, which was promptly furnished^ with coffee and 
sherbets and occasionally wine ; and when he had sufficiently 
refreshed himself he lighted bis nargilly« Eyerywhere there 
was a marmur, bat no uproar — a stir , bat no tumult. And 
what was most remarkable amid these spears and sabre&, 
these maskets, handjars, and poniards, was the sweet and 
perpetaally recurring Syrian salatation of ^^Peace." 

Fakredeen^ moying abont in an immense turban^ of the 
most national and unreformed style ^ and covered with costly 
shawls and arms flaming with jewels^ recognised and wel- 
comed every one. He aecosted Prase and Maronite with eqaat 
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cordialitj, talked mucfa with Said Djinblat, whom he spe- 
cially wished to gain , and lent one of his choicest steeds to the 

« 

Djezbek, that he might not be offended. The Talhook and 
the Abdel Malek could not be jealons of the Habeish and the 
Eidadah. He kissed the band of Bishop Nicodemns, bnt 
then he sent his own nargilly to the Emir Ahmet Raslan> vho 
was Caimacam of the Drases. 

In this Strange and splendid scene, Tancred, dressed in a 
velvet shooting'jacket bnilt in St. James's-street and a wide- 
awake which had been pnrchased at Bellamont market^ and 
leaning on a rifle vhich was the masterpiece of Purday , was 
not perhaps the least interesting personage. The Emirs and 
Sheikhs, notwithstanding the powers of dissimulation for 
which the Orientais are renowned, their habits of self-re* 
straint, and their rooted principle neyer to seem snrprised 
abont anjthing, have a veakness in respect to arms. After 
eyeing Tancred for a considerable time with imperturbable 
countenances^ Francis El Kazin sent to Fakredeen to know 
whether the English prince would favour them by shooting an 
eagle. This broke the ice, and Fakredeen came, and soon 
the rifle was in the hands of Francis El Kazin, Sheikh Said 
Djinblaty who would have died rather than have noticed the 
rifle in the hands of Tancred, could not resist examining it 
when in the possession of a brother Sheikh. Kais Shehaab, 
several Habeishes andEldadahs> gathered round; exclama- 
tions of wonder and admiration arose ; sundry asseterations 
thatGodwasgreat, foUowed. 
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FreenuD andTraeman, who were at band, 'were summoned 
to show their lord's double^barrelled gUD , and his pistols with 
hair-triggerfi. This they did , with that stupid composare and 
dogged conceit which distinguish English servaots in situa- 
tions which mnst elicit from all other persons some ebullition 
of feeliog. Exchangiog between themselves giances of con- 
tempt at the lords of Lebanon^ who were ignoraot of what 
everybody knows , they eibibited the arms without the slight- 
est Interest or anuety to make the Sheikhs comprehend them ; 
tillTaDcredy mortified at their brutality, himseU interfered^ 
and, haviog already no ineonsiderable knowledge of the 
langaage of the country, though, from bis reserve, Fakre- 
deen little saspected the extent of his acquirements, explained 
felicitously to his companions the process of the arms ; and 
theo taking his rifle, and stepping out upon the terrace, he 
levelled his pieee at a heron which was soaring at a distance of 
upwards of one hnndred yards, and bronght the bird down 
amid the applause both of Maronite and Druse. 

^'He is sent here, I understand/' said Butros Kerämy, 
<'to ascertain for the Queen *of the English whether the coun- 
try 18 in favonr. of the Shehaabs. Could you beüeve it, but I 
was told yesterday at Deir el Kamar, that the English consul 
has persuaded the Queen that even the patriarch was against 
the Shehaabs?" 

^'Is it possible?!' said Rafael Farah, a Maronite of the 
house of Eidadah. . ^^It must be the Druses who circulate 
these enormotts falsehoods." 
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''Mnsh!" Said Yoang Syria^ in the shape of Francis El 
Kazin, <^there is no longer Maronite or Drnse: we are all 
Sjriaos — ve are brothers." 

^'Then a good many of my brothers are sons of Eblis," 
Said Bntros Keramy . ^* I hope he is not my father." 

^'Truly^ I should lllie to see the Mountain without the Ma- • 
ronite nation/' said Rafael Farah. ^^That would be a year - 
without rain/' 

*' And mighty things your Maronite nation has done ! " re- 
joined Francis £1 Kazin. <'If there had been the Syrian nation 
instead of the Maronite nation, and the Druse nation, and 
half a dozen other nations besides, instead of being conquered 
byEgyptin 1832, ve should have conquered Egypt ourselves 
long ago and have held it for our farm. We have done mighty 
things truly mih our Maronite nation! " 

<^To hear an El Kazin speak against the Maronite nation !'* 
eiclaimed Rafael Farah, vith a look of horror — <^a nation thfti 
has two handred conyents!" 

'^Anda Patriarch," said Butros Keramy, ^'verymuchre- 
spected even by the Pope of Rome." 

'^And who were disarmed like sheep," said Francis. 

*'Not because we were beaten," said Butros, who was 
brave enoogh. 

^^We were persnaded tothat," said Rafael. 

^^By our monks," said Francis — ^Hhe convents you are 
so proud of." 

** They were deceived by sons of Eblis," said Bntros. ^' I 
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never gave np my arms. I have somepiecea dow, that^ al- 
thoagh they are not as fine as tbose of the English prince, 
could pick a son of Eblis off behind a rock, irbether be be 
Egyptian or Druse." 

<<Husb!" Said Francis El Kazin. <<Yoii love our host, 
Butros ; these are not words that YiiW please bim — " 

'^Orme, mychildren/' said Bisbop Nicodemns. ^^Tbis 
IS a great day for Syria! to find tbe cbiefs of both nations as- 
sembled at tbe castle of a Sbebaab. Wby am I here but to 
preacb peace and ioYe? And Butros Keramy, myfriend, my 
dearly beloved brother Butros — if you -wish to please the pa- 
triarch, your uncle, who loves you so well, you will no longer 
call Druses sons of Eblis/' 

'^What are we to call them?" asked Rafael Farah, pet- 
tisbly. 

^^ Brothers," replied Bishop Nicodemus — ^^misgnided, 
but still brotbers. This is not a moment for brawls, when the 
great Queen of the English has sent hitber her own brother to 
witness the concord of the Mountain." 

Now arose tbe sound of tabors, beaten without any attempl 
at a tune, butwith unremitting monotony, then the barking 
of many dogs, more distant. There was a bustle. Many 
Sheikhs slowly rose; their foUowers rushed about; some 
iooked at their musket locks, some poised their pikes and 
spears, some unsheath'ed their handjars, examined their edge, 
and then returned them to the sheatb. Those who were in the 
interior of the Castle came crowdlng into the great court, which 
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in tarn poured forth its current of popuIation into the table- 
land about the Castle. Here> held by grooms^ or picketed, 
vere many steeds. The mares of the Emir Fakredeen ^ere 
led abont by bis black slaves. Many of the Sheikhs mounted, 
prepared for the pastime that awaited them. 

There ^was to be a grand chase in the oak forest^ through 
part of which Tancred had already traTelled» and vhich spread 
over a portion of the piain and the low hilly coantry that en- 
compassed it. Three parties'^ respectively led by the Emir 
Fakredeen^ and the Caimacams of the two nations, were to 
penetrate into this forest at diiferent and distant points, so 
that the sport was spread OTer a surface of many miles. The 
heads of the great houses of both nations accompanied the 
Emir of Canobia; their relatives and followers, by the ex- 
ertions of Francis El Kazin and Yonng Syria, were in general 
so distribnted^ that the Maronites were under the command 
of the Emir Raslan, the Druse Caimacam, while the Drases 
followed the Emir Haidar. This great hunting party consisted 
of more than eight handred persons ^ about half of whom were 
mounted, but all vere armed; even those who held the dogs 
IQ leash were entitled to join in the sport with the same 
freedom as the proudest Sheikh. The three leaders ha\ing 
moanted and bowed gracefully to eachother, the cavalcades 
separated, and descended into the piain. The momentthey 
reached the level country^ the horsemen shouted and dls- 
persed, galloping inalldirections, and many of them throw- 
ing their spears -, bat in a short time they had collected again 
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ander their respecüve leaders, and the three distinct bodies, 
each a moving and many-coloured mass, might be observed 
from the easüed heights, each instant diminishing in size and 
lustre, until they vanished at different points in the distance, 
and were lost amid the shades of the forest. 

For many hours throughout this region nothing was heard 
but the firing of guns, the barking of dogs, the shouting of 
men; not a human being was yisible, except some groups of 
women in the viilages, vith veils suspended on immense 
silver horns, Iik:e our female headgear of the middie ages. 
By and by, figures were seen stealing forth from the forest, 
men on foot, one or two, theniargerparties; somereposed 
on the piain, some retamed to the villages, some re-ascended 
the winding steeps of Canobia. The firing, the shouting, the 
barking had become more occasionai. Now a wearied horse- 
man picked bis slow way over the piain ; then came forth a 
brighter Company, still bounding along« And now they issued, 
but slovly and in small parties, from various and opposite 
quarters of the woodland. A great detachment, in a certain 
Order, were then observed to cross the piain and approach the 
Castle. They advanced very gradually , for most of them were 
on foot, and, joining together, evidently carried burdeos; 
they were preceded and foUowed by a guard of cavalry . Soon 
it might be perceiyed that the produce of the chase was ar- 
riving: twenty-five wild boars carried on litters of green 
branches ; innumerable gazelies borne by their Victors ; trans- 
fixed by four spears, and carried by four men, a hyena. 
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Not Yery long afler this caravan had reached the Castle, the 
firiDgy -which had died away> recommeDced ; the sounds vere 
near at band; there was a volley, and almost simultaneoasly 
there issned from yarioas parts of the forest, the great body 
of the bunt. They maintained no order ontheir retarn, bot 
dispersed over the piain, blending together, galloping their 
steeds, throwing their lances, and occasionally firing a shot. 
Faiiredeen and his immediate friends rode np to the Caimacam 
of the Drases, and they offered each other mutual congratn- 
lations on the sport of the morning. They waited for the 
Caimacam of the Maronites, who, however, did not long 
detain them; and, when he appeared, their snites joined, 
and, canteringoffatabriskpace, they soon mounted in com* 
pany the winding steeps of Canobia. 

The kitchen of Canobia was on a great scale, though simple 
as it was vast. It was formed for the oecasion. Abontfifty 
Square pits, somefourfeetinlength, and abont half asdeep, 
had been dug on the table-land in the vicinity of the Castle. 
At each corner of each pit was a stake, and the four supported 
a rustic gridiron of green wood, suspended over each pit, 
wbich was filled with charcoal, and which yielded an equal 
and eontinnons heat to the animal reposing on the gridiron : 
in some instances, a wild boar, in others a sheep «^ occa- 
sionally a couple of gazeltes. The sheep had been skioned, 
for there had been tiroe for the Operation; bnt the garae had 
only been split open, cleared ont, and laid on its back, with 
its feet tied to each of the stakes, so as to retain its position. 
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While this roasting was going on, they filled the stomachs of 
the animals with lemons gashed with their daggers, aod 
braised pomegranates, whose fragrant jaice, uoiting with the 
bubbling fat, produced an aromatic and rosy gravy. The 
huntsmen were the cooks , bat the greatest order was pre- 
serred; and though the Emirs and thegreatSheikhs, heads 
of houses^ retiring again to their divans, occupied themselves 
with their nargillies^ many a mookatadgi mixcd with the ser> 
vants and the slaves, and delighted in preparing this patri- 
archai banqaet, which indeed befitted a Castle and a forest. 
Within the walls they prepared rice, which they piled on 
brazen and pewter dishes, boiled gallons of coffee , and stewed 
the liver of the wild boars and the gazelles in the golden wine 
of Lebanon. 

The way they dined was this. Fakredeen had his carpet 
spread on the marble floor of his principal saloon, and the two 
Caimacams, Tancred and Bishop Nicodemus^ Said Djinblat, 
the heads of the hoases of Djezbek, Talhook and Abdel 
Malek, Hamood Abuneked, and five Maronite chieftains of 
equal consideration^ the emirs of thehouseof Shehaab, the 
Habeish, and the Eldadah, were invited to sit with him. 
Round the Chamber which opened to the air^ other chi«ftains 
were inyited to spread their carpets also ; the centre was left 
clear. The rest of the Sheikhs and mookatadgis estabiished 
ihemselves in small parties> grouped in the same fashion» in 
Ihe great conrt and ander the arcades^ taking care to leave 
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free egress and regress to the fonnUin. The retainers feasted 
vhen all was over in the open air. 

Every man foand his knife in his girdle^ forks were aa- 
knowD. Fakredeen prided himself oq hisFrench porcelaia^ 
irhich the Djinblats, the Talhooks ^ and the Abanekeds, 
glanced at yery qaeerly. This European luxury was confined 
to his own carpet. There was, however, a considerable 
supply ofEgyptian earthenware, and dishes of pewter and 
brass. The retainers, if they required a plate, found one 
in the large flat barley cake with which each was supplied. 
For the principal guests there was no want of coarse gobiets 
of Bohemian glass: delicious water abounded in yases of 
porons pottery, which mightbeblended, ifnecessary, with 
the red or white wine of the mountain. The rice, which had 
been dressed with a savoury sauce, was eaten with wooden 
spoons by those who were supplied with these instruments ; 
bttt in generai the guests served themselves by handfals. 



Ten men brought in a frame work of oaken branches 
placedtransYersely, thencoyeredwithtwigs, and oyer these> 
and concealing everything, a bed, fuUy an inch thick» of 
mulberry leayes. Upon this fragrant hier reposed a wild 
boar; and on each side of him reclined a gazelle. Their 
bodies had closed the moment their feet had been loosened 
from the stakes y so that the grayy was contained within them. 
It required a most skilful caryer not to waste this precious 
liquid. The Chamber was fiUed with an inyigorating odour as 
the practised band of Habas of Deir el Kamar proceeded to the 
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great Performance. His instruments were a silver cup, a 
poniard , and a haodjar. Makiog a small aperture in the side 
of the animal, he adroitlj introdaced the cup, and propor- 
tionately baled out the gravy to a group of plates that ^ere ex- 
teoded to him; then, pluDging in the long poniard on vhich 
he restedy he made an incision With the lieen edge and broad 
blade of the handjar> and sent forth slice after slice of white 
^' fat and raby flesh. 

The same ceremony was performing in the other parts of 
the Castle. Ten of the pits had been cleared of their bürden 
to appease the first cravings of the appetite of the hunters. 
The fires had been replenished, the gridirons again coyered, 
and such a supply kept up as shoald not only satisfy the 
chieftains, bnt content their followers. Tancred conld not 
refrain from contrasting the silent, businesslike way in which 
the Shehaabs , the Talhooks , the Djinblats^ and the Habeish^ 
performed the great Operation that was going on^ with the 
conversation which is considered an indispensable accom- 
paniment of a dinner in Franguestan; for we mustno longer 
presume to call Europe by its beautifal oriental name of 
CSiristendom. The Shehaabs, the Talhooks, the Djinblats, 
aod the Habeish, were sensible men, who were of opinion, 
that if you want to talk you should not by any means eat, 
sittce from such an attempt at a united Performance it gene- 
rally results, that you neither converse nor refresh yourself 
in a satisfactory manner. 

There cas be no qaestion that, next to the corroding cares 
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of Europeans, principalJy occasioned by their loye of accumu- 
lating moaey which they never enjoy, the principal cause of 
the modern disorder of dyspepsia preralent among tbem, is 
their irrational habit of interfering v/ith the process of di- 
gestion by tortaring attempts at repartee, and racking their 
brain^ atamomentirbenitshoaldbecalni, to remind them- 
selves of some aneedote so appropriate tbat they have for- 
gotlen it. It has been supposed that the presence of women 
at our'banqnets has occasioned this fatal and inopportune 
desire to shine ; and an argument has been founded on this 
circumstance in favour of their eiclusion from an incldent 
irhieh, on the whole, has a tendency to jmpair that ideal 
irhich they should always study and cherish. It may be 
urged that if a woman eats she may destroy her spell, and 
that, ifshe will not eat, she destroy s our dinner. 

Notwithstanding all this , and without giving any opinion 
on this latter point, it should be remembered , that at dinners 
strictly male, irhere there is really no excuse for anything of 
the kindy where, if you are a person of ascertained position, 
you are invited for that position and for nothing else> and 
where, if you are not a person of ascertained position, the 
more agreeable you make yourself, the more you will be 
hated, and the less Chance you will have of being asked there 
again or anywhere eise, still this fatal frenzy prevails; and 
individuals are found ytho, from soup to coffee, from eggto 
q>ple, will teil anecdotes, indnlge in jests or in a tone of 
levity approaching to jestiqg, pour forth garrulous secret 
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' history v/ith which every one isacquainted, and oever say a 
Single thiog which is new that is not coolly invented for 
the occasioD. 

The princes of the house of Shehaab, Kais^ and Assaad, 
and Abdullah, the Habeish and the Eldadah, the great houses 
of the Bruses, the Djinblat and the Yezbek, the Abuneked, 
the Talhook, and the Abdel Malek, were notof this school. 
Silently, determinedly, unceasing, unsatiated, they proceeded 
with the great enterprise on which they had embarked. If the 
two nations were indeed to be united, and form a great whole 
under the seeptre of a Shehaab, let not this banquet pass like 
the hypocritical hospitality of ordinary life, where men o£fer 
what they desire not to be accepted by those who have no wish 
to receive. This, on the contrary, was a real repast — a thing 
to be remembered. Practice made the guests accustomed to 
the porcelain of Paris and the goblets of Pragae. Many was 
the goodly slice of wild boar succeeded by the rieh flesh of the 
gazelle> of which they disposed. There were also wood- 
pigeons, partridges, which thefalconers bad broughtdown, 
and quails from the wilderness. At length, they called again 
for rice, a custom which intimated that their appetite for meat 
was satisGed , and immediately Nubian slaves covered them 
with towels of iine linen frioged with gold, aad while they 
held their hands oyer the basin poured sweet waters from 
the ewer. 

In the mean time, Butros Keramy opened bis heart to 
Rafael Farah. 
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^^Ibegia," saidButros, quafGog a cup of the Tino d'Oro» 
*^to believe ia nationality." 

^^It cannot be denied^" said Rafael Farab, judicioasly 
sbaking bis bead, 'Ubat the two nations were once ander tbe 
same prince. If tbe great powers would agree to a Sbebaab, 
and we could sometimes meet togetber in tbe present fasbion, 
tbere is no saying — prejadices migbt wear off." 

^^Shall it ever be said tbat I am of tbe same nation as 
Hamood Abuneked ! " said Butros. 

'^ Ab ! it is very dreadful /' said Rafael — ^' a man wbo bas 
burned convents T' 

^^And wbo bas five bundred Maronite borns in bisicastle/' 
said Bntros. 

'^But suppose be restores tbem? '* said Francis El Kazin. 

'^ Tbat would make a difference ," said Rafael Farab. 

'^ Tbere can be no difference wbile be lives/' said Butros. 

''I fear 't is an affair of blood," said Rafael Farab. 

'^Taking borns was never an affair of blood/' said Francis 
£1 Kazin. 

<<Wbat sbould be an affair of blood/' said Bntros, 
«if— " 

^^But Dotbing eise but taking borns canbe proved/' said 
Francis El Kazin. 

«Tbere is a good 4eal in tbat ! " said Rafael Farab. 

After confectionarj wbicb bad been prepared by nuns, 
and strong waters wbicb bad been distilled by tbe bands of 
priors, tbe cbieftains praisedGod» and rose, andtooktbeir 
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seats on the divan, whea immediately advanced a crowd of 
slaves, each beariog a nargilly» vfhieh they presented toihe 
gvests. Xhen gradaally the conversatioD commenced. It 
was entirely confined to the exploits of the day, which had 
beea rieh in the heroic feats of forest huntsmen. There had 
been wild boars too as braye as their destroyers; some slight 
wouDds, some narrow escapes. Sheifch Said Bjinblat ia- 
qnired of Lord Montacute whether there were hyenas in Eng- 
land , but was immediately answered by the lively and well* 
informed Kais Shehaab, who apprlsed him that there were 
only lions and nnlcorns. Bishop Nicodemus, who watched 
the carrent of observations , began telling hunting stories of 
the time of the Emir Bescheer, when that prince resided at bis 
splendid Castle of Bteddeen, near Delr el Kamar. Xhis was 
to recall the days when the Mountain had only one raler, and 
that raler a Shehaab, and when the Druse lords were proud 
to be classed among bis most faithful subjects. 

In the mean time smoking had commenced thronghont the 
Castle , bat this did not prevent the smokers from drinking 
raki as well as the sober juice of Mocha. Four hundred men, 
armed with nargilly or chibouque, inhaling and puffing with 
that ardour and enjoyment which men, after a hard day's 
hunting and a repast of unusual solidity, canaloneexperience! 
Withoutthe walis> almost as many indi;viduals were feasting 
in the open air ; brandishing their handjars as they cut up the 
httge masses of meat before thern^ plunging their eager hands 
into the enormous dishes of rice, and slaking their tfairst by 
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emptyiog «t a draoght a yase of water, wbieh they poured aloft 
as the lUlians wonld a flask of wine or oil. 

'^And the most curions thiog/' said Freeman to Trueman, 
as they established themselves önder a pioe tree^ with an 
ample portion of roast meat, and armed with their travellisg 
knives and forks — " and the most carions thing is, that they 
say these people are Christians! Who eyer heard of Chris- 
tians wearing turbans?" 

** Or eating withoot knives and forks?" added Trueman. 

'^It would astonish their yreak minds in the ste-ward's room 
atBellamont, if they could see all this, John," said Mr. Free* 
man, pensively. '^A man who travels has very great advan- 
tages.^' 

'^And very great hardships too/' said Trueman. '^I 
don't care for work, but I do like to have my meals regulär/' 

'^This is not bad picking though/' said Mr. Freeman; 
^^they call it gazelle, whlch I suppose is the foreign for veni- 
son." 

<'lf yon called this yenison at Bellamont/' said Trueman, 
^Hhey yvould look yery queer in the steyrard's room." 

^^ellamont is Beltamont, and this place is this place, John," 
said Mr. Freeman. ^<The Hameer is a noble gentleman, eyery 
inch of bim, and I am yery glad my lord has got a companion 
of bis own kidney. It is much better tban monks and hermits, 
and low people of that sort, who are not by no means fit Com- 
pany for aomebody I could mention , and might turn bim into 
a papist into the bargain." 
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<<That ivould be a bad bnsiness/' said Trueman; *'mj 
lady coald never abide tbat. It woald be better that be sboold 
tarn Tark." 

^'lam Dot sure it wonldn't," said Mr. Freeman. <^It woald 
be in a manner more constitutional. The Sultan of Turkey 
may send an Ambassador to our Qaeen bat the Pope of Rome 
may not." 

^'I should not like to tum Turk/' said Trueman, \ery 
tboughtfully. 

<'I know what you are thinking of John/' said Mr. Free- 
man, in a serious tone. <^You are thinking ifanythingwere 
to happen to either of us in this heathen land, where we 
should get Christian burial." 

^'Lord love you, Mr. Freeman, no I wasnH. I was think- 
ing ofaglassofale." 

^'AhV* sighed Freeman, ^Mt softens the heart to think of 
such tbings away from home, as we are. Bo youknow, Jobn, 
there are times when I feel very queer — there are indeed. 
I catched myself a singing ^ Sweet Home' one night, among 
those sayages in the wilderness. One wants consolation, 
John, sometimes — onedoes, indeed; and, formypart, I 
do miss the family prayers andthehome-brewed." 

As the twilight died away, they lighted immense bonfires, 
as well to cheer them during their bivouac, as to deter any ad- 
venturous panther, stimulated by the savoury odoars, or 
hyena, breathingfratemalrevenge, from reconnoitring their 
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encampment. By degrees, hoveyer, the noise oftherevel- 
iers withoat snbsided, and at length died away. Having 
«atisfied their hunger, and smoked tbeir chibouques , often 
made from the branch whicb they had cut since their return 
from huntiog, mih the bud still alive upon the fresh green 
tabe, they wrapped themselves in their cloaks and sheepskins 
and snnk into a deep and well-earned repose. 

Within, the Sheikhs and mookatadgis gradaally^ by no 
means simultaneously^ followed their example. Some, ta- 
king off their turbans and loosening their girdies, ensconced 
themselves ander the arcades, lyiQg on their carpets and co- 
vered -with their pelisses and cloaks ; some strolled into the 
divaned Chambers, ^hich vere open to all, and more com- 
fortably stowed themselves upon the well-staffed cushions; 
others , overcome with fatigue and their revel , were lyiog in 
deep sleep, outstretched in the open court, and picturesque in 
the blazing moonlight. 

The hnnting party vas to last three days, and few intended 
to leave Canobia on the morrow ; but it must not be supposed 
that the guests experienced any yery unnsualhardships in vhat 
the reader may consider a far from satisfactory mode of pass- 
iog their night. To say nothing of the warm and benignant 
climate, the Easterns have not the custom of retiring or rising 
with the formality of the occidental nations. They take their 
sleep when they require it, and meet its embrace withoutpre- 
paration. One cause of this difference undoubtedly is, that 
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the OrieoUU do not conneel Che bosioeM of the toilette wilh 
that of rest. The daily bath, vith its elaborate processes^ is 
the Spot where the mind poDders on the colour of a robe or the 
fashion of aturbao — the daily bath^ which is thepriocipal 
incident of oriental habits, and wbieh can searcely be said to 
eiist amoDg oar own. 

Fakredeen had yielded even his own Chambers to bis 
friends. Every divan in Canobia was open, excepting the 
rooms of Tancred. These were sacred, and the Emir had 
requested his friend to receive him as a guest during the 
festival, and apportion him one of his Chambers. Thehead 
of the house of Talhook was asleep with the tube of his nar- 
gilly in his mouth; the Tezbek had unwound his turban, 
cast off his sandals, wrapped himself in hispelisses, and 
fairly tarned in. Bishop Nicodemus was kneeling in a 
Corner, and kissing a silver cross, and Hamood Abuneked 
had rolled himself up in a carpet, and was snoring as if he 
were blowing throogh one of the horns of the Maronites. 
Fakredeen shot a glance at Tancred, instantly recognised. 
Then, rising and giving the salaam of peace to his guests, 
the Emir and his English friend made their escape down a 
corridor, at the bottom of which was one of the few doors 
that could be fonnd in the castle of Canobia. Baroni reeeived 
them, on the watch lest some cruisiog Sheikh should ap- 
propriate their resting place. The yonng mooo, almost as 
young and bright as it was two months before at Gaza, 
suffused with lastre the beantiful garden of fruits and flowers 
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ivithout. Under tbe balcony, Baroni had placed a divan 
vith many cushions, a lamp mih borDing coffee, and some 
fresh nargillies. 

^'Tbank God, ve are alone ! " exclaimed Fakredeen. ^'Teli 
me, myTancred^ whatdoyoatbinkof hall?' 
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CHAPTER III. 

<<It has been agreat day," said Xancred — "not to be 
forgotten." 

"Yes; but what do you think of them? Are tbey the 
fellows I described — the men that might conquer the 
World?" 

<<To conquef the world depends on men not only being 
good soldiers y bat being animated by some sovereign prin- 
ciple that nothing can resist," repiied Tancred. 

'^But that we have got/' rejoined Fakredeen. 

"Buthavetheygotit?" 

" We can give it to them." 

"I am not so sure ofthat. It seems to me that we are 
going to establish a theocratic equality by the aid of the 
feudal System." 

"That is to say, their present System/' repiied Fak- 
redeen. "Islamism was propagated by men who were pre- 
viously idolaters, and our principle may be established by 
those whose practlce at the present time is directly op- 
posed'to it." 

"I still cling to my first idea of making the movement 
from the desert:" said Tancred, "the Arabians are entirely 
ansophisticated ; they are now as they were in the time of 
Mahomet, of Moses , of Abraham: a sublime devotion is 
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natural tothem 9 andeqnality, properlydeveloped, isiafact 
the patriarchal principle." 

'^But these are Arabians/' said Fakredeen, '^I am an 
Arabian; there is not a mookatadgi, whateyer bis present 
creedy who does not come from Yemen^ or the Hedjaz, or 
the Nejid." 

'^Xhat is a great qaalification/' said Xancred, mn- 
s ingly. 

^^And, see vhat men these are!" continned Fakredeen^ 
with great animation. ^'Lebanon can send forth more than 
fifty thonsand well-armed , and yet iet enough stay at home 
to guard the mnlberry trees and the women. Then you can 
keep them for nothing; a Bedoneen is not more temperate 
than a Druse, if he pleases: he will get through a campaign 
on olives and cheese ; they do not require even tents ; they bi- 
vouac in a sheepskin." 

<' And yet," saidTancred, ^^though they have maintained 
themselves, they have done nothing; now the Arabs bäte 
always succeeded." 

^^I will teil you how that is/' said Fakredeen. *^It is 
very true that we have not done much, and that, when we 
descended into the piain, as Yte did in '63, under the Emir 
Yousef , we were beat — beaten back even by the Mutnalis 
— it is that we have no cavalry. They have always contrived 
to eolist the great tribes of the Syrian desert againstus, as, 
for instance, under Daher, of whom you must have heard: 
it was that which has prevented our development; but we 
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have always maintained onraehes. Lebanon is the key of 
Syria, and the coantry was neyer onloeked, unless we 
pleased . Bat this difBcuIty is now removed. Through Ama- 
lek we shali have the desert on our side ; he is omnipoteDt 
in the Syrian wilderness, and if he sends messengers throagh 
Petrsa to Berayeh, the Nejid, and throagh the Hedjai, to 
Yemen and Oman, we coold easily get a cayairy as efBcient 
and not less nameroas than oar foot/' 

^<The instruments will he foand/' seid Tancred^ '^for 
it is decreed that the deed shoald he done. Bat the fayoar 
of ProTidence does not eiempt man from the eiercise of ha- 
man pradence. On the contrary> it is an agent, on whose 
co-operation they are boand to coant. I shoald like to see 
something of the great Syrien cities ; I shoald like also to see 
Bagdad. It appears to me , at the first glance , that the wbole 
coantry to the Eaphrates might be conqaeredin a campaign; 
bat then I want to know how far artillery is necessary — 
whether it be indispensable. Then again, the Lesser Asia — 
ire shoald never lose sight of the Lesser Asia as the priocipal 
seene of oar moyements ; the riebest regions in the world, 
almost depopulatedy and a position from which we might 
magnetize Earope. Bat sappose theTurks» throagh Lesser 
Asia, conqaer Lebanon, while we are oyerranning the Ba- 
bylonian and Assyrian monarchies? That will never do. I 
see yoar strength here with yoar own people and the Drases, 
and I do not anderrate their qaalities : bat who is to garrison 
the north of Syria? Who is to keep the passes of the north? 
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What Population have you to depend oo between Tripoli and 
Antioch^ or between Aleppo and Adanah? Of all this I know 
nothing/' 

Fakredeen had entirely imbibed theyiewsofXancred; be 
was sincere in bis professions, fervent in bis faitb. A great 
feudal proprietor, be was prepared to forsake bis beautifui 
Castle 9 bis farms and villages, bisnneyards, and mulberry 
orcbards^ and forests of oaks, to assist in establishlng, by 
bis voice and bis sabre , a new social System , wbicb was to 
Substitute tbe principle of association for tbat of dependence 
as tbe foundation of tbe €ommonwealtb, under tbe sanction 
and superintendence of tbe God of Sinai and of CaWary . True 
itwas> tbat tbe young Syrian Emir intended , tbat among tbe 
consequences of tbe impending movement should be bis en- 
tbronement on one of tbe royal seats of Asia. But we sbould 
do bim injustice, were we to contey tbe Impression tbat bis 
ardent eo-operation witb Xanered at tbis moment was impelled 
merely^ or eyea principally, by tbese coarsely selfisb con- 
siderations. Ifen certainly must be govemed, wbatever tbe 
principle of tbe social System > and Fakredeen feit born witb a 
predisposition to mle. 

But greater even tban bis desire for empire was bis tbirst 
for action. He was wearied witb tbe glitten ng cage in wbi«b 
be bad been bom. He panted for a wider ield and a nobler 
tbeatre, interests more vast and incidents moredazzling and 
comprebensive ; be wisbed to astonisb Europe instead of 
Lebanon, and to use bis genius in baflfling and Controlling tbe 
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throoes and domioations of the world, iostead of managing 
the simple Sheikhs and Emirs of his monntains. His casüe 
and fine estates were no sources of satisfaction to him. On 
the contrary, he Tiewed Canobia with disgust. It entailed 
dutieSy and brought no eicitement. He was seldom at faome 
and only for a few passing days: continued residence was 
intolerable to his restless spirit. He passed bis life in 
perpetual movement, scudding about on the fleetest drome- 
daries, and galloping over the deserts on steeds of the 
highes t race. 

Though proud of his ancient honse, and not uneqnal, 
when necessary, to the due representation of his position, 
nnlike the orientals In general, he disliked pomp, and sbrank 
from the ceremony which awaited him. His restless , In- 
trigaingy and imaginative spirit revelled in the incognito. He 
was perpetually in masquerade; a merchant, a Mamloak, 
a soldier of fortune, a Tariar messenger, sometimes a pilgrim, 
sometimes a Dervish, always in pursuit of some improbable 
bat ingenious object, or lost in the mazes of some fantastic 
plot. He enjoyed moving alone, withont a Single attendant, 
and seldom in his monntains, he was perpetually in Egypt, 
Bagdad, Cyprus, Smyrna, and the Syrian eitles. He sauntered 
away a good deal of his time indeed in the ports and towns of 
the coast, looking after his creditors, bat this was not the 
annoyance to bim which it woold be to mostmen. 

Fakredeen was fond of his debts ; they were the source in- 
deed of his only real excitement, and he was grateful to them 
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for their stimng povers. The asurers of Syria are as adroit 
and callous as tbose of all other conntries^ and possess no 
donbt all those repulsive qnalities which are the conseqnence 
of an habltnal control over every generous emotion. Bat, 
instead of vieving them irith feelings of vengeance or abhor- 
rence, Fakredeen studied them unceasingly with a fine and 
profonnd inyestigation, and fonnd in their society a deep 
psychological interest. His own rapacions sonl delighted to 
struggle with their rapine, and it charmed him to baffle with 
his artifice their fraudulent deiterity. He loved to enter their 
houses with his glittering eye and face radiant with innocence, 
and, when things were at the very worst and they remorseiess, 
to succeed in circnmyenting them. In a certain sense, and 
to a eertain degree, they were all his victims. True , they had 
gorged npon his rents and menaced his domains, but they had 
also advanced large sums , and he had so inyoked one with 
another in their eager appetite to prey npon his youth, and 
had so complicated the financiai relations of the Syrian coast 
in his own respect, that sometimes they tremblingly calculated 
that the crash of Fakredeen must inevitably be the Signal of a 
general catastrophe. 

Even usurers haye their weak side ; some are vain , some 
envious; Fakredeen knew how to titiilate their self-loye, or 
when to give them the opportnnity of immolating a rival. Then 
it was, when he had baffied and deladed them, or with that 
fatal frankness, of whichhe sometimes blnshingly boasted, 
had betrayed some sacred confidence that shook the credit of 
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the whole coast from Scanderoon to Gaia, and embroiled 
iodividuals whose existence depended od their mutual good- 
will 9 that, laughing like ooe of the blae-eyed hjeoas of his 
forests» he gailoped awaj to Ganobia, and» calling for his 
nargilly, muted in chuckling calciüation over the prodigions 
sums he owed to Ihem» formed whimsical and airy projects 
for his quittance, or delighted himself by brooding OTer the 
memory of some happy expedient or some daring feat of 
finance. 

'< What should I be without my debts? he would some- 
times exclaim ; *' dear companions of my life that never desert 
me! All my knowledge of human nature is owing to them: 
it Is in managing my afbirs that I have sounded the depths of 
the human beert, reeognised ail the combinations of human 
character, developed my own powers, and mastered the re- 
sources of others. What expedient in negotiation is unknown 
to me? What degree of enduranee have I not calculated? 
What play of the countenance haye I not obserred? Yes, 
among my creditors» I haye diseiplined that diplomatic ability» 
that shail some day confound and control oabinets. O! my 
debts y I feel your presence like that of guardian angels ! If I 
be laiy, you prick me to action; if elate, you subdue me to 
reflection ; and thus it is that you alone can seeure that con- 
tinuous yet controUed energy, «hich conqners mankind." 

Notwithstanding all this, Fakredeen had grovn sometimes 
a little wearied even of the choice excitement of pecuniary em- 
barrassment. It was too oDten the same story — the adTentures 
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monotonous, the characters identical. He had been plnndered 
by every usurer in tbe Levant^ and in tarn had taken them in. 
Me sometimes delighted bis Imagination by the idea of making 
them disgorge — that is to say, when he had estabiished that 
SQpremacy vhich he had resolved sooner or later to attain. 
Althongh he never kept an account, bis memory was so faitb- 
fal that he knev exactiy the amonnt of whieb he had been de- 
fraaded by every individual mih whom he had had trans- 
aetions. He longed to malet them , to the Service of the State» 
in tbe exacf amount of their unballowed appropriations. He 
was too good a statesman ever to confiscate ; he eonfined him- 
self to taxation. Confiscation is a blander that destroys pnblic 
credit; taxation , on the contrary, improves it; and both come 
to the same tbing. 

That the proud soül of Tancred of Montacnte, with its 
sublime aspirations, its inexorable parpose, its empyrean 
ambition» sbould finda votary in one apparently so whimsical, 
so worldly, and so worthless, may at tbe first glance seem 
improbable ; yet a nearer andfiner examination may indace as 
to recognise its likelihood. Fakredeen had a brilliant Ima- 
gination and a passionate sensibility ; bis heart was controlled 
by bis taste» and, when that was pleased and satisfied» he 
was capable of profoand feeling and of eamest eonduct. Moral 
worth had no abstract charms for him» and he could sympa- 
thize with a dazzling reprobate; bat virtue in an heroic form, 
lofty principle, and sovereign daty, invested with all the attri- 
butes caiculated to captivate bis rapid and refined perception, 

Tancred. 11. 9 
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exercised oyer bim a resistless and traDscendent spell. The 
deep and disciplined intelligence of Tancred , trained in all 
the philosophy and culturedvith allthe knowledgeof the West, 
acted with magnetic power upon a conscioasness, thebright 
vivacity of which was only equalled by its virgin ignorance of 
all that books can teach, and ofthose great conclasions which 
the Stadions bonr can alone elaborate. Fakredeen hang apon 
bis accents like a bee, whiie Tancred poared fortb, withoat 
an efifort, the treasures of bis stored memory and long masing 
mind. He went on , quite anconscioas that bis companion 
was devoidof that preyioasknowledge, which, with all other 
persoDs, woald bare been a preliminary qnalification for a 
profitable comprebension of what he said. Fakredeen gave 
bim no biot of this : the yonng Emir trusted to his qaick per- 
ception to sastain bim, alihough his literary training was con- 
flned to an Arabil||rammar, some sentences of wise men, 
some yolnmes of poetry, and mainly and most profitably to the 
clever Courier de Smyrne , and occasionaliy a packet of French 
Journals which he obtained from a Levantine consul. 

It was therefore with a feeling not less than entbusiastlc 
that Fakredeen responded to the suggestive influence of Tan- 
cred. The want that he had long suffered from was supplied, 
and the character he had long mused over had appeared. Here 
was a vast theory to be reduced to practice, and a commanding 
mind to give the leading Impulse. However imperfect may 
have been bis general conception of the ideasof Tancred, he 
clearly comprehended that their fulfilment involved bis two 
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great objects — change and action. Compared yn\h these 
attainments on a great scale , his present acquisition and posi- 
tion sank into nothingness. A faturity consisting of a Syrian 
Emirate and a moantain Castle figared asintolerable^ and Fak- 
redeen, hoping all things and prepared for anything, flang to 
the winds all consideration for hisexistingties, whetherin 
the shape of domains or of debts. 

The imperturbablerepose^the grave and thoughtful daring^ 
with wbichTancred developed his revolutionary projects> com- 
pleted the power with which he could now dispose of the fate of 
the young Emir. Sometimes , in flattering moments of disor- 
dered reverie, Fakredeen had indulged in dreams of what^ 
with his present companion, it appeared was to betheordinary 
business of their liyesy and which he discussed with a calm 
precision which alone half conyinced Fakredeen of their feasi^ 
bility. It was not for an impassioned votary to intimate a dlffl* 
eulty; but, if Fakredeen , to elicit an opinion, sometimes 
hinted an adverse Suggestion^ the objection was swept away in 
an instant by an individual whose inflexible will was sastained 
by the conviction of divine fayour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

««Do yoQ know anythiog of a people in the north of this 
couDtry^ called the Ansarey?" iiliquired Tancred of Baroni. 

<<No^ my lord; and no oneelse. They hold the moua- 
tainous country about Antioch, and mW let no one enter it ; a 
very warllke race ; they beat back the Egyptians ; bat Ibrahim 
Pacha loaded bis artiilery vith piastres the second time he 
attacked them, and they worked very vell with the ]pacha after 
that." 

"Are they Moslemin?" 

"It is very easy to say what they are not^ and that is about 
the extent of any knowledge that T^e have of them ; they are not 
Moslemin, they are not Christians, they are not Druses, and 
they are not Jews, and certainly they are notGuebres, fori 
have spoken of them to thelndians at Djedda, "v^ho are fire- 
worshippers, and they do not in any degree acknowledge 
them." 

"And what is their race? Are they Arabs? " 

"l should say not, my lord; for the only one l ever saw 
was more like a Greek or an Armenian than a son of the de- 
sert/\ 

" You have seen one of them ? " 

" It was at Damascas : there was a city brawl , and M. de 
Sidonia saved the life of a man , who turned out to be an An- 
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sarey, thongh disguised. Thej have secret agents at most of 
the Syrian eitles. They speak Arabic ; but I have heard M. 
de Sidonia say they have also a langaage of their own." 

*^1 woDder he did DOt\isit them." 

''The plague raged at Aleppo wheD we were there» and the 
Aosarey were doubly rigid in their exciuslon of all strangers 
from their coontry.'* 

''Aad this Ansarey at Damascas^ haye yoa ever seen 
any thiog of him since? " 

''Yes; I have been atDamascus seyeral times since Itra* 
Yelled with M. de Sidonia, and I have sometimes smoked a 
nargilly with this man — hisname isDarkush, and he deals 
in drags." 

Nov this was the reason that induced Tancred to inquire of 
Baroni respecting the Ansarey. The day before, which was 
the third day of the great hunting party at Canobia , Fakredeen 
and Tancred had foand themselves alone with Hamood Abu- 
nekedy and the lord of Canobia had thought it a good occasion 
to sound this powerfal Sheikh of the Druses. Hamood was 
roughy but frank and sincere. He was no enemy of the 
honse of Shehaab ; but the Abunekeds had suffered during the 
wars and civil conflicts which had of late years prevailed inLe- 
banon, and he was evidently disinclined to mix in any move- 
ment which was not well matured aod highly promisingof suc- 
cess. Fakredeen, ofcourse, concealed bis ulterior purpose 
from the Druse, who associated with the idea of union between 
the two nations merely the Institution of a sole government 
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ander one head , and that head a Shehaab — probably dwelliog 
at Canobia. 

^'I have foüght by the side of the Emir Bescheer,'* said 
Hamood, ^^and would be vere in bis palace of Bteddeen at 
tbis moment ! And tbe Abunekeds rode with tbe £niir Yousef 
against Djezzar. It is not tbe boase of Abaneked tbat vould 
say tbere sbould be two veak nations ^hen tbere migbt be one 
strong one. Bat ytfh&i l say is sealed witb the signet of trath ; 
it is known to the old, and it is remembered by the ^ise ; the 
Emir Bescbeer has tM it to me as many times as tbere are 
oranges on that tree, and tbe Emir Yousef has said it to my 
father. Tbe northern passes are not guarded by Maronite or 
by Druse." 

'< And as long as they are not guarded by us?" said Fakre- 
deen^ inquiringly. 

^<We may haye a sole prince and a Single government/' 
continued Hamood, '^and the houses of the two nations may 
be brothersy bat every now and then tbe Osmanli will enter 
tbe Mountain , and we sball eat sand." 

"And who bolds the northern passes, noble Sheikh?" 
inquired Tancred. 

"Truly, I believe/' replied Hamood, "very sons of Eblis, 
for the whole of that country is in the hands of the Ansarey, 
and there never has been evil in tbe Mountain that they have 

« 

not been against us." 

"They never would draw witb the Shehaabs/' said Fakre* 
deen; "andl have heard the Emir Bescbeer say that, if tbe 
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ÄDsarey had acted wilh him, he "vrould have baflQed, in '40^ 
both the Porte and the Pacha." 

^'It was the same io the time of the Emir Yousef/' said 
Sheikh Hamood. ^'They caa bring twenty-Gve thousand 
picked men into the plain." 

'^And, I suppose, if it vere necessary, would not be 
afraid to meet the Osmanli in Anatoly? *' said Fakredeen. 

'^If the Turkmans or the Kords voald join them/' said 
Sheikh Hamood^ ^Uhere is nothing to prevent themwashing 
their horses' feet in the Bosphoras." 

^'Itisvery Strange/' said Fakredeen , '^but frequently as 
I have been at Aleppo and Antioch , I have never been in their 
country. I have alwaysbeenvvarnedagainst it, always kept 
from it, which indeed ought to have prompted my earliest 
efforts, when I was my own master, to make them a visit. 
Bat, I know not how it is, there are some prejadices thatdo 
stick to one. I have a prejudice againsi the Ansarey — a sort 
offear, a kind of horror. 'T is vastly absurd. I suppose my 
norse instilled it into me, and frightened me with them when 
I wouid not sieep. Besides, I had an idea that they parti- 
cularly hated the Shehaabs. I recollect so -well the Emir Be- 
scheer, at Bteddeen, bestowing endiess imprecations on 
them." 

"He made many eflforts to win them, though," said Sheikh 
Hamood, "and so did the Emir Yousef." 

"And you Ihink wilhout them, noble Sheikh," said Tan- 
cred, " that Syriais not secure? 
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<<I thiDk, with them and peace with the desert, that Syria 
might defy Tark and Egyptiao/' 

''And carry the war into the enemy's qaarters^ if neces- 
sary?" said Fakredeen. 

''If they would let as alone, I am content to leave them/' 
said.Hamood. 

"Hern!" said the Emir Fakredeen. "Do you see that 
gazelle, noble Sheikh! How she boonds along! What if 
we follow her, and the pursuit should lead us into the lands of 
theAnsarey?" 

"It woald he a long ride," said Sheikh Hamood. "Nor 
should I care mnch to trast my head in a country governed by 
a woman." 

" A woman ! " exciaimed Tancred and Fakredeen. 

"They say asmuch/' said Sheikh Hamood ; "perhapsit 
is only a coffee-house tale." 

"I never heard itbefore," said Fakredeen. "In the time 
of my uncle , Elderidis was Sheikh. ' I have heard indeed that 
the Ansarey worship a woman." 

"Then they would be Christians/' said Sheikh Hamood, 
"and I never heard that." 
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CHAPTER V. 

It vas destined that Napoleon should never enter Rome, 
and Mahomet never enter Damascus. What was the reason of 
tfais? Tbey were not nninterested in those eitles that interest 
all. The Emperor selected from the capital of the Caesars the 
title of his son ; the Prophet^ when he beheld the crown of 
Syria^ exclaimed that it was too delightful, and that he must 
reserve his paradise for another world. Buonaparte was an 
Italian^ and musthave oftenyearned after the days ofRome 
triumphant. The son of Abdallah was descended from the 
patriarchs, whose progenitor had been moulded out of the red 
clay of the most ancient city in the world. Absorbed by the 
passionate pursait of the hour, the two heroes postponed a 
gratification whichthey knew how to appreciate, but which, 
witb all their success, all their power^ and all their fame, 
tbey were never permitted to indulge. Whattnoral is to be 
drawn from this circumstance? That we should never lose an 
occasion. Opportunity is more powerful even than conquerors 
and prophets. 

The most ancient city of the world has no antiquity. This 
flourishing abode is older than many ruins^ yet it does not 
possess one Single memorial of the past. In vain has it con^ 
qaered or been conquered. Not a trophy, a column or an 
arch y rccords its warlike fortunes. Temples have been raised 
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here to UDknown gods and to re\ealed Divinity ; all have been 
swept away. Not the trace of a palace or a prison , a public 
bath^ 1^ hall of justice, can be discovered in this vouderful 
city, 'where everything has been destroyed, and where nothing 
has decayed. . 

Men moralize among ruins, or, in the ihrong and tamult 
of successful cities^ recall past \isions of urban desolation for 
prophetic warning. London is a modern Babylon ; Paris has 
aped imperial Rome, and may share its catastrophe. But 
vhat do the sages say to Damascus? It had municipal rights 
in the days when God conversed with Abraham. Slnce theo, 
the kings of the great monarchies have swept oyer it; and the 
Greek and the Roman, the Tatar, the Arab, and the Turk, 
have passed through its walls; yet it still exists and still 
flourishes; isfullofiife, wealth, and enjoyment. Hereisa 
city that has quaflfett the magicai eliiir and secured the philo- 
sopher's stone , that is always young and always rieh. As yet, 
the discipies of progress have not been able exactly to match 
this instance of Damascus, but, it is said that they have great 
faith in the future of Birkenhead. 

We moralize among ruins : it is always when the game is 
played, that we discover the cause of the result. It is a fashion 
intensely European, the habit of an Organization that, haviog 
little Imagination, takes refuge in reason, and oarefully locks 
the door when the steed is stolen. A Community has crumbled 
to pieces, and it is always accounted for by its political forms 
or its religious modes. There has been a deGciency in what 
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is called checks in the machiDery of governmeot; the deGni- 
tion of the suffrage has not been correct ; what is styled re- 
spoDsibility has, by some means or other, not answered; or, 
OD the other band , people have believed too much or too little 
iD a future State , have been too mach eogrossed by the pre- 
seot, or too much absorbed in that ^bich was to come. Bat 
there is not a form of goyernment which Damascus has not 
experienced, excepting the representative , and not a creed 
which it has not acknowledged, excepting the Protestant. Yet, 
deprived of the only rale and the only religion that are right, 
it is still jastly described by the Arabian poets as a pearl sur* 
rounded by emeralds. 

Yes , the rivers of Damascas still ran and revel within and 
without the walls, of which the Steward of Sheikh Abraham 
was a Citizen. They have encompassed them with gardens, 
and filled them with foantains. They gleam amid their groves 
of frait, wind throagh their vivid meads, sparkle among per- 
petual flowers , gash from the walls , babble in the courtyards, 
dance and carol in the streets: everywhere their joyoas voices, 
every where their glancing forms, filling the whole world aroond 
with freshness, and brüliancy , and fragrance, and life. One 
might fancy, as we track them in their dazzling coarse, or 
suddenly making their appearance in every spot and in every 
scene, Chat they were the gaardian spirits of the city. You 
have eiplained then, says the utilitarian, the age and flourish- 
ing fortanes of Damascus : they arise from its advantageous 
sitnation; it is well sapplied with water. Is it better sup- 
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plied thao the ruiDs of contiguous regioos? Did the Nile save 
Thebes? Did the Tigris preserveNineveh? Did the Enphrates 
secare Babylon? 

Oar scene lies in a Chamber vast and gorgeous. The reader 
must imagine a hall, its formthat of a rather long Square^ bat 
perfectly proportioned. Its coved roof , glowing with golden 
and scarlettints^ is highly carved in the manner of the Sara- 
cens, such as we may obser^e in the palaces of Moorish Spain 
and in the Necropolis of the Mamlouk Sultauns at Cairo, deep 
recesses of honeycomb work, mih every now and then 
pendents of daring grace hanging like stalactites from some 
sparry cavern. This roof is supported by colamns of white 
marble^ fashioned in the shape of palm trees, the work of 
Italianartists^ and which form arcades around the Chamber. 
Beneath these arcades runs a noble divan of green and silyer 
silk^ and the Silken panels of the arabesque walls haye been 
covered with subjects of human interest by the finest artists of 
Munich. The marble floor^ with its rieh mosaics, was also 
the contribation of Italian genias^ though it was difficult^ at 
the present moment^ to trace itsyaried, gracefal^ and bril- 
liant designs^ so many were the sumptaous ^carpets, the 
Gouches, sofas, and cusbions that were spread abont it. 
There were indeed throughoat the Chamber many indications 
of furniture^ which are far from usual even among the 
wealthiest and most refined Orientais: Indian tables, vases 
of China, and baskets of agate and porcelain filled with 
flowers. From one side, the large Saracenic Windows of 
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this saloon, which were not glazed> bat covered only when 
required by curtains of green and silver silk, now drawn 
aside> looked od a garden; vistas of quivering trees , broad 
parterres of flowers , aad everywhere the gleam of glitlering 
fountainSy "«rhich o\vned, howeyer^ fealty to the superior 
stream^ that bubbled in the centre of the saloon, where four 
negroeSj carved inblackmarble, pouredforth its refreshing 
waters from huge Shells of pearl> into the vast circle of a 
Jasper basin. 

At this moment the Chamber was enlivened by the presence 
of many individoals. Most of these were guests; one was 
the master of the colamns and the fountains ; a man much 
aboye the middle height^ though as well proportioned as bis 
sumptuoas hall ; admirably bandsome, for beauty and bene- 
volehce blended in the majestic countenance of Adam Besso. 
To-day bis Syrian rohes were not unworthy of bis palace ; the 
cream-white shawl that encircled bis brow with its ample folds 
was so fine that the merchant wbo brought it to him carried it 
over the ocean and the desert in the hoHow shell of a pome- 
granate. In bis girdlo rested a handjar the sheath of which 
was of a rare and yivid enamel^ and the hilt entirely of 
brilliants. 

A slender man of middle size^ who^ as he stood by Besso, 
had a diminutive appearance, was in earnest conversation 
with bis host. This personage was adorned with more than 
one Order, and dressed in the Frank uniform of one of the 
great powers, though bis head was shaven, for he wore a 
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tarbousb or red cap, although do turban. This genUeman 
was Signor Elias deLaurella, a vealtby Hebrew merchant at 
DamascuSy aod Austrian coDSuI-general ad honorem; a great 
man , almost as celebrated for bis diplomatic as for bis mer- 
cantile abilities; a genUeman wbo understood the Eastern 
question; looked up to for tbat, but still more, in that be 
was the fatber of the two prettiest girls in the Levant. 

The Mademoiselles de Laurella , Tber^se and Sophonisbe, 
bad just completed their education^ partiy at Smyrna, the 
last year at Marseilles. This bad quite turned their beads ; 
they bad come back witb a contempt for Syria, the bitterness 
of which was only veiled by the high style of European non- 
chalance, of which they had a supreme command, and which 
is perhaps our only match for Eastern repose. The Made- 
moiselles de Laurella were higbly accomplished, could sing 
quite ravishingly, paint fruits and flowers, and drop to each 
other, before surrounding savages^ mysterious allusions to 
feats in ball-rooms> which, alas! no longer could be achieved. 
They signified, and in some degree solaced, their intense 
disgust at their present position by a baughty and amasingly 
impassible demeanour, which meant to convey their supe- 
riority to all surrounding circumstaoces. Onfe of their fa* 
vourite modes of asserting this pre-eminence was wearing the 
Frank dress, which their fatber onlf did officially, and which 
no female member of their family had ever assumed , though 
Damascus swarmed witb Laurellas. Nothing in the dreams 
of Madame Carson, or Madame Camille^ or Madame Devy> 
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nothing in the blazoned pages of the Almanachs des Dames 
and Belle Assembl^e, ever approached the Mdlles. Lanrella, 
on a day of festival. It was the acme. Nothing could be coa- 
ceived beyond it; nobody could eqnal it. It was taste exag- 
gerated, ifthatbepossible; fashion bafifling pursuit^ ifthat 
be permitted. It was a anion of the highest moral and mate- 
rial qualities; the most snblime contempt and the stiffest 
cambric. Figure to yourself, in such habiliments, two girls^ 
of the same featares^ the same form, the same size, batof 
different colonr: a nose turned up, bat choicely moulded, 
large eyes and richly fringed, fine hair, beantifal Ups and 
teeth, bat the upper lip and the cheek-bones rather too long 
and high, and the general expression of the coantenance, 
when not affected, more sprightly than intelligent. Therise 
was a brünette, bat her eye waoted softness as mach as the 
blae orb of the brilliant Sophonisbe. Nature and Art had 
combined to produce their Agares, and it was only the oDited 
effort of two such first-rate powers that could have created 
anythfng so admirable. 

This was the first visit of the Mademoiselles Laarella to 
the family of Besso, for they had only retarned from Mar- 
seilles at the beginning of the year, and their host had not 
resided at Damaseus nntil the sammer was mach advanced. 
Of conrse they were well acquainted by repatation with the 
great Hebrew house of which the lord of the mansion was 
the Chief. They had been broaght ap to esteem it the main 
strength and omament of their race and religion. Bat the 
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Mademoiselles Laarella vere ashamed of their race , and not 
fanatically devoted to their religion, which might be true, 
bat certainly "was not fashionable. Theröse^ 'who was of a 
less sanguineous teint>erameat than her sister^ affected de- 
spair and aoutterable humiliation, which permitted her to say 
before her own people a thousand disagreeable things with an 
air of artless frankoess. The animated Sophonisbe, on the 
contrary, was always combating prejndice^ feit persuaded 
that the Jews would not be so much disliked if they were 
better known ; that all they had to do was to imitate as closely 
as possible the habits and customs of the nation among whom 
they chaoced to live; and she really did believe that even- 
taally, such was the progressive spirit of the age^ a difference 
in religion would cease to be regarded, and that a respectable 
Hebrew, particnlarly if well dressed and well mannered, 
might be able to pass through society without<being disco- 
vered, or atieast noticed. Coosammation of the destiny of 
the favourite people of the Creator of the uoiverse ! 

Notwithstanding their practised nonchalance, the Made- 
moiselles Laarella were a little subdaed when they entered 
the palace of Besso, still more so when they were presented 
to its master^ whose manner, void of all art, yet invested 
with a natural dignity^ asserted in an instant its superiority. 
Eva, whom they saw for the first time, received them like a 
qneen» and in a dress which offered as complete a contrast 
to their modish attire as the beauty of her sublime coun- 
tenance presented to their pretty and sparkliog visages. 
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Madame Laurella, the mother of these yonng ladies, 
wonid in Earope have been still styled young. She was a 
Smyrniote , aod had been a celebrated beauty. The rose bad 
since theo too richly expanded, bat even dow, with her dark 
eyelash cbarged with yamask, her cheek toucbed witb rouge, 
and her fingers tipped with heona, her still fioe hair exagge- 
rated by artor screen^d by her jewelled turban, she would 
have been a striking personage, eyen if it had not been for 
the blaze of jewels with vhich she was suffused aod envi- 
roned* Xhe eiistence of this lady was concentred in her 
precions gems. An extreme snsceptibility on this head is 
very prevalent among the ladies of the Levant, and the quan- 
tity of jewels that they accumulate far exceeds the general 
belief. Madame Laurella was withont a rival in this respect, 
and resohed to maintain her throne: diamonds alooe did not 
satisfy her; immense emeralds, rabies as big as pigeons' 
eggs, prodigious ropes of pearls, were stadded and wound 
about every part of her rieh rohes. Every finger glittered, 
and bracelets flashed beneath her hanging sleeves. She säte 
in silent splendour on a divan , now and then proudly moving 
a fan of feathers, lost in criticism of the jewels of her friends, 
and in contemplation of her own. 

A young man^ tall and welUlooking» dressed as an 
oriental, but with an affeeted, jerking air^ more Fretnch 
than Syrian^ moved jauntily about the room, speaking to 
several persons for a short time, shrugging bis Shoulders and 
uttering commonplaces as if they were poignant originallties. 

Tancred, IL 10 
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This Yfäs Hillel Besso^ the eldest son of the Besso of Aleppo, 
and the intended busband of Eva. Hillel too bad seen the 
vorld, passed a season at Pera^ wbere he had worn the 
Frank dress, and^ introdaced into the circles by the lady of 
the Austrian Internuncio, had found snccess and esjoyed 
himself. He had not however retarned to Syria vith any of 
the disgast shared by the Mademoiseiles Lanrella. Hillel 
"was neither>B9hamed of bis race nor his religion: on the con- 
trary, he wasperfectly satisGed withthislife, viththe family 
of Besso in generale andwith himself particularly. Hillel 
wasalittlepbilosophical^ had read Voltaire^ and, free from 
prejudices, conceived himself capable of forming correet 
opinions. He listened smiling and in silence to Eva assert- 
ing the splendour and superiority of their race, and sighing 
for the restoration of their national glory, and then would 
say, in a vhisper to a friend, and with aglance of epigram- 
matie airiness, "For my part, I am not so sure that we ^ere 
ever better off than Yfe are." 

He stopped and conversed Vith Therise LaureHa , vho at 
first was unbending, bat when she found that he was a Besso, 
and had listened to one or two anecdotes, which indicated 
personal acquaintance not only with ambassadors but with 
ambassadors' ladies, she began to reiai. In general, how- 
ever, the restofthe ladies did not speak, or made oidy obser- 
vations to each other in a very hashed voice. Conversation is 
not the accomplishment of these climes and circles. They 
seemed content to show their jewels to their neighbours. 
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There was a very fat lady, of prodigious size, tbe wife of 
Signor Tacoub Picholoroni, wh» was also a consul, bat not 
a consul-general in honorem» She looked like a buge Cbinese 
idol; a perpetual smile played upon ber immense good- 
nataredcheeks, andberiitüe black eyes twinkled witb con- 
tinaons satisfaction. Tbere were tbe Monrad Farbis and tb« 
Nassim Farbis. Tbere were Moses Laurella and bis wife» 
wbo sbone witb tbe reflected splendour of tbe great Laurellas, 
bot wbo were really yery nice people; sensible and most 
obliging, as all travellers must bave fonnd tbem. Moses 
Laurella was vice-consul to bis brotber. Tbe Farbis bad no 
diplomatic lustre, but tbey were great mercbants, and 
worked witb tbe bonse of Besso in all their enterprises. 
Tbey bad married two sisters^ wbo were also tbeir cousins. 
Madame Mourad Farbi was in tbe zenitb of ber renowned 
beanty; in tbe gorgeons Smyrniote style» brilliant yet ian- 
gaid, like a pantber basking in tbe sunsbine. Her sister 
also bad a rieb coontenance, and a figure like a palm tree» 
wbile ber fine brow beamed alike witb intelilgence and beauty. 
Madame Nassim was bigbly cultared, entbusiastie for ber 
race, and prond of tbe friendsbip of Eva, of wbicb sbe was 
wortby. 

Tbere were also playing abont tbe room tbree or four 
cbildren of sneb dazzling beauty and su€b Ineffable grace tbat 
no pen can picture tbeir serapbic glances or gestures of airy 
frolic. Sometimes serious, from exbaustion not from 
thpugbt; sometimes wild witb tbe witcbery of Infant riot; 
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a iaagbiag giri with hair almost touehing the ground, aad 
largo grey eyes bedewed with lastroos mischief , tambles over 
an archin who rises doubtful whether to scream or shoat; 
sometimes they pall the robe of Besso while he talks» who 
goes on» as if anconscious of the interruption ; sometimes they 
mBh np to their mother orEva for an embrace ; sometimes the; 
ran np to the fat lady, look with wondering gravity in her face, 
andthen, bnrsting into langhter, send away. These are the 
chiidren of a sister of HiUel Besso's, brought to Damascus for 
change of air. Their mother is also here, sitting at the side ol 
Eva: a soft and pensive countenance, watching the chiidren 
with her intelligent blae eyes, or beckoning to tbem with a 
beautiful hand. 

The men in general remained on their legs apart, con- 
versing as if they were on the Bourse. 

Now entered y from halls beyopdof less dimensions, bat 
all deeorated with similar splendoar, a train of serrants, two 
of whom carried between them a very large broad basket of 
siker filagree, which was 6Ued with brandies of the palm 
tree entwined with myrtle, while another bore a golden basket 
of a dlfferent shape, and which was filled with citrons jast 
gathered. These they handed to the guests, and each gaest 
took a branch with the right band and a citron with the left. 
The conversation of Besso with Elias Laarella had been 
broken by their entrance> and afew minates afterwards> the 
master of the hoase, looking aboat, held ap bis branch, 
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shook U with a rustling sottDd, aod immediately Eva was at 
bis side. 

The daüghter of Besso wore a vest of white silk, itting 
close to her shape and descending to her knees; itwas but- 
toned with large diamonds and restrained by a girdle of 
pearls; anklets of brilliants peeped also, every now and 
theo 9 from beneath her large Mamlouk trowsers of rose- 
coloared silk that feil over her Slippers, powdered with 
diamonds. Over her vest she wore the Syrian jacket, made 
of cherry-coloured yelvet, its open arms and back richly 
embroidered, though these werenowmuch concealed byher 
oater pelisse, a brocade of India , massy with gold, and yet 
relieved from heavioess by the brilliancy of its light blae tiot 
and the dazzliog faotasy of its pattern. This was loosely 
boand round her waist by a Moorish scarf of the colour of a 
blood-red orange, and bordered with a broad fringe of pre- 
cioas stones. Her faead-dress was of the same fashion as 
when we first met her inthekioskofBethany, eiceptthaton 
this occasion her Syrian cap on the back of her head was 
covered only with diamonds, and only with diamonds was 
braided her long dark hair. 

'^They will never come," said Besso to bis daüghter. 
<' It was one of his freaks. We will not wait." 

**1 am snre, my father, they will come," said Eva, 
earnestly. And indeed at this very moment, as she stood at 
his side, holding in one band her palm branch, which was 
reposing on her bosom, and in the other her fresh citron, the 
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servants appeared again, ashering in tivo gaests irlio had just 
arrived. One was quite a stranger ^ a young man dressed in 
the Eoropean fashion ; the other was recognlsed at once by 
all present as the Emir of Canobia. 



CHAPTER VF. 

Eta had withdrawo from her father to her fomier remote 
Position, the moment that she had recognised the two 
friends , and was therefore not in hearing when her father 
recei^ed them, and said — '^ Welcome , noble stranger! the 
noble Emir here, to whom a thonsand welcomes, told me» 
that you woald not be averse to joining a festival of my 
people." 

^<I would seize any apportunity to pay my respects to 
you/' replied Tancred; ^'bat this occasion is most agreeable 
tome." 

''And vhen, noble tra^eller, did you arrive at Esh- 
Shäm?" 

^'But this momiog ; we were last from Hasbeya." 

Tancred then inqaired after Eva, and Besso led him to 
his daughter. 

In the mean time, the arrival Of the new gnests made a 
considerable Sensation in [the Chamber, espedally with the 
Mademoiselles Laurella. A young prince of the Lebanon, 
whatever his religion, was a distinguished and agreeable 
accession to their circle, bat in Tancred they recognised a 
being at once civilized and fashionable , a Christian who could 
dance the Polka. Refreshing as Springs in the desert to their 
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loDg languishing eyes .^ere the sight of bis white cravat and 
his boots of Parisian polisb. 

<'It IS ODC of our great national festivals^" said Eva, 
sligbtly waving her palm brancb ; '' tbe celebration of tbe 
Hebrew vintage — the feast of tabernacles.*' 

The vineyards of Israel have ceased to exi^ty bat the 
eternal law enjoins the children of Israel sUU to celebrate the 
vintage. A race that persist in celebrating their vintage» 
althougb they have no fruits to gather, will regain their 
vineyards. What sublime inexorabiiity in the law ! Bat wfaat 
indomitable spirit in the people ! 

It is easy for the happier Sephardim, the Hebrews who 
have never qnitted the snnoy regions that are laved by the 
Midland Ocean — it is easy for them, thoagh they have lost 
their heritage, to sympathise» in their beaatiful Asian citics 
or in their Moorish and Arabian gardens, with the graceful 
rites that are , at least, an homage to a benignant natnre. But 
picture to yourself the child of Israel in the dingy subarb 
or thfi sqaalid qnarter of some bleak northern town , where 
there is never a sun that can at any rate ripen grapes« Yet he 
most celebrate the vintage of purplePalestine! The law has 
told bim» thoagh a denizen in an icy clime» that he niast dwell 
for seven days in a bower, and that he must build it of the 
bougbs of thick trees ; and the Babbins have told him that 
these thick trees are the palm» the myrtle, and the weeping 
willow. Even Sarmatia may furnish a weeping willow. The 
law has told bim that he must pluck the fruit ofgoodly trees» 
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and the Rabbins have explained that goodly fruit on Üiis occa- 
sion is confiaed to the citron. Perhaps , in his despair , he is 
obliged to fly for the candied deiicacies of the grocer, His 
mercantiie conneiions ^ill enabie him, often at considerable 
cost, to proGore sonie palm leaves from Canaan, which he 
may wa^e in his Synagogne vhiie he exciaims, asthecrowd 
did when the divine descendant of David entered Jerusalem, 
^'Hosannah in the highest! " 

There is something profonndly interesting in this devoted 
observance of oriental customs in the heart of oor Saxon and 
Sciavonian cities: in these descendants of the Bedoueens, 
who conquered Canaan more than three thonsand years ago, 
still celebrating that success whic^ secured their forefathers 
for the first tiine grapes and mne. 

Conoeive a being born and bred in the Jadenstrasse of 
Hamburg or Franlcfort, or rather in the purlieus of our 
HoundsditehorMinories, born to hereditary insult, vvithout 
any education, apparently without a circumstance that can 
develop the slightest taste or cherish the least sentiment 
lör the beamiful> living amid fogs and filth, never treated 
irith kindness, seldom vith justice» occupied ytiih the 
meuiest, if not the vilest, toil» bargaining for frippery, 
speeulating in usury, existing for ever und er the coneurrent 
influence of degrading causes which would have worn out long 
ago any race that was not of the unmixed blood of Caucasus, 
and did not adhere to the laws of Moses — conceive such a 
being, an object to you of prejudice, dislike, disgust, per- 
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haps hatred. The season arrives, and the mind and heartof 
that belog are filied with Images and passions that haye been 
ranked ia all ages amoDg the most beaatiful and the most ge- 
nial of hnman experience ; filied with a snbject the most yi^id, 
the most gracefal, the most joyoas, and the most exuberant — 
a snbject which has inspired poets and vhieh has made gods — 
the harvest of the grape in the native regions of the Vine. 

He rises in the morning, goes early to some Whitechapel 
market» pnrehases some 'willow boughs for which he has pre- 
viously given a commission, and which are brought probably 
from one of the neighbonring rivers of Essex, hastens home, 
cleans out the yard of bis miserable tenement» bniids bis 
bower, decks it, even profusely, with the fioest flowers and 
fruits that he can procure, the myrtle and the citron never 
forgotten, and hangs its roof with variegated iamps. After 
the Service of bis synagogae, he sups late with bis wifeand 
his children in the open air» as if he were in the pleasant yil- 
lages of Galilee , beneath its sweet and starry sky. 

Perhaps» as he is giving the Keedush, the Hebrew bless- 
ing to the Hebrew meal, breaking and distributing the bread, 
and sanctifying with a preliminary prayer the goblet of wine 
he holdSy the yery ceremony which the Divine Prince of Israel, 
nearly two thousand years ago, adopted at the most me- 
morable of all repasts, and eternally invested with eucharistic 
grace ; or perhaps as he ts offering up the peculiar thanks- 
giving of theFeast of Tabernacles, praising Jehovah for the 
vintage which his children may no longer cull, but also for his 
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promise tfaat tbey may some day again enjoy it, and bis wife 
and bis children are joiniDg in a pions HosanDa — that fs^ 
Save us! — a party of ADglo-SaxoDs, very respectable men, 
ten-pounders^ a little elevated it may be» tbongb certainly 
not in bononr of the vintage, pass tbe bonse, and words like 
these are beard ; 

^'Isay, BngginSy wbat'stbatrow?" 

''Ob! it 's tbose cursed Jews; we 've a lot of *em bere. 
It is one of tbeir borrible feasts. Tbe Lord Mayor ongbt to 
interfere. However ^ tbings are not as bad as tbey nsed to be : 
tbey nsed always to cracify little boys at tbese ballabaloos, 
bat now tbey only eat sansages made of stinking pork." 

''To be snre/' replies bis companion^ "we all make 
progress." 

In tbe mean time, a burst of miisic sonnds from tbe gar- 
dens of Besso of Damascus. He advances, and invites 
Tancred and tbe Emir to follow bim, and, witboutany order 
or conrtesy to tbe softer sei, wbo, on the contrary follow in 
the rear, the wbole Company step oat of the Saracenic Win- 
dows into tbe gardens. Tbe mansion of Besso, which was of 
great extent, appeared to be built in tbeir midst. No other 
roof or building was in any direction visible, yetthebonse 
was truly in tbe middle of tbe city, and tbe umbrageoas plane 
trees alone produced that illimitable air which is always so 
pleasing and effective. The house, tbongb lofty for an eastern 
mansion, was only one story in beight, yet its front was co- 
yered witb an external and double staircase. Tbis, afler a 
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promenade in the garden^ the gaests approached and mounted. 
It led to the roof or terrae« of the honse, which was of great 
sise, an oblong sqtiare, and which again was a garden. 
Mf rtle trees of a considerable height^ and fragrant with many 
flovers, were arranged in close order along the foar sides ol 
this roof, forming^ a barrier which no eye from the city 
beneath or any neighbouring terraee could penetrate. This 
verdant bulwark , however , opened at each corner of the roof, 
which was oecupied by a projecting pa^ilion of white marble, 
a light cupola of chequered carvlng supported by wreathed 
ooiamns* From these pavilions the most charming views 
might be obtained of the city and the sarroanding country : 
Damascas itself a varied mass of dark green groves, white 
minarets, bright gardens, and hooded domes; to the south 
and east, at the extremity of its rieh piain, the glare of the 
desert; to the west the ranges of the Lebanon; while the city 
was backed on the north by other monntain regions which 
Tancred had not yet penetrated. 

In the centre of the terraee was a temporary stracture of a 
peculiar character. It was nearly forty feet long, half as 
many broad, and proportionately lofty. Twelve palm trees 
clustering with ripe fruit, and each of which seemed to spring 
from a flowering hedge of myrtles, supported a roof, formed 
with much artifice of the braided boughs of trees. These, how* 
e^er, only fumished an inyisible framework, from which were 
suspended the most beautiful and delicious fruits, citron and 
pomegranate, orange, and fig, and banana, andmelon, in 
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such thickness and profnsion that they formed , as it were, 
a carved ceiling of rieh shades and glowing colours^ like the 
Saracenic ceiling of the mansion^ vhile enormous bunches 
of grapes every now and then descended like pendents from 
the main body of the roof. The Spaces between the palm 
tree9 were filled with a natural trellis-work of orange trees 
in fruit and blossom , leaving at intervals arches of entrance> 
irhose form was indicated by bunches of tlfe sweetest and 
rarest flowers. 

Within was a banqueting table covered with thick white 
damask silk, with a border of gold about a foot in breadth, 
and before each guest was placed a napkin of the same 
fashion. The table however lacked none of the conveniences 
and luxuries and evea Ornaments of Europe. What can 
withstand the united influence of taste, wealth, and com- 
merce? The choicest porcelain of France , golden goblets 
chiselled in Bond Street, and the prototypes of which had 
perhaps been won at Goodwood or Ascot, mingled with the 
rarest specimens of the glass of Bohemia, while the tri- 
umphant blades of Sheffield fiashed in that very Syrian city 
whose skill in cutlery had once been aproverb. Around the 
table was a divan of amber-coloured satin, with many 
cushions, so arranged that the guests might follow either 
the Oriental or the European mode of seating themselves. 
Such was the bower or tabemacle of Besso of Damascus, 
prepared to celebrate the stventh day of his nntage feast. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

<*Wb ought to have met at Jerusalem /' said Tancred to 
Besso, OD whose right hand he ivas seated, <'but I am 
happy to thank you for all your kindness, even at Da- 
mascus." 

*<My daughter teils me you are not uninterested io our 
people, vhich is the reasoo I ventured to ask you here/' 

**I caoDot compreheod how a Christian can be unin- 
terested in a people "who haye handed down to him immortal 
truths." 

^<A11 the vorld is not as sensible of the Obligation as 
yourself, noble traveller/' 

^'Bat who are the world? Do you mean the inhabitanis 
of Europe, which is a forest not yet cleared; or the inha- 
bitants of Asia^ which is a ruin about to tumble?" 

^<The railroads will elear the forest/' said Besso. 

^' And what is to become of the ruin?" asked Tancred. 

<< God will not forget bis land." 

^^That is the truth; the government of this globe must 
be divine^ and the Impulse can only come from Asia." 

*^U yoür government only understood the Eastern ques- 
tion!" Said Mr. Consul-General Laurella^ pricking up his 
ears at some half phrase thathe had eaught, and addressing 
Tancred across the table. *^It is more simple than you 
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imagine, and^ before you retarn to EnglaDd to take your 
seat in yoar parliament, I should be very bappy to bave 
some conversation ^ith yoo. I think I coald teil yoa some 
tbings — " and be gave a glance of diplomatic mystery. Tan- 
cred bowed. 

«For my part^" said Hillel Besso^ sbraggiag bis sboul- 
ders, and speaking in an airy tone y *^ it seems to me tbat your 
Eastern qaestion is a great imbroglio tbat only exists in tbe 
cabinets of diplomatists. Wby sbould tbere be any Eastern 
qnestion? All is very irell as it is. At least, we migbt be 
worse — I tbink we migbt be worse." 

<'I am so bappy to find myself once more among yon^" 
wbispered Fakredeen to bis neigbbour, Madame Mourad 
Farbi. " Tbis is my real bome." 

**A11 bere mast be bappy and bonoared to see you» too» 
noble Emir." 

<<And tbe good Signor Mourad — I am afraid I am 
not a favourite of bis?" pursued Fakredeen , meditating 
a loan. 

^^I never beard my busband speak of you» noble Emir, 
bat witb tbe greatest consideration." 

^< Tbere is no man I rcspect so mueb,'- said Fakredeen; 
<<no oüe in whom I bave sucb a tborougb confidence. Ex- 
cepting cur dear bost» wbo is reaily my father» tbere is no 
one on wbose judgment I would so implicitly rely. Teil bim 
all tbat, my dear Madame Mourad, for I wisb bim to re- 
spect me." 
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" I admire his hair so mach/' vhispered Therme Laurella, 
in an audible voice to her sister» across the broad form of 
the eYer-smiliag Madame Picholoroni. '^'T is such a reiief 
after onr dreadful turbans." 

'*And his costume — so becomiag! I wonder how aoy 
civilized being can i^ear the sort of things we see about us. 
'T is really altogether like a vardrobe of the Comedie/' 

<<Well> Sophooisbe/' said the sensible Moses Laurella, 
''I admire the Franks yerj much; they have many qaalities 
which I could wish our Levantines shared; bat I confess 
that I do not think that their streng point is their cos- 
tume." 

^^Oh» my dear uncle!" said Therise; <Mook at that 
beautifal ^hite cravat. What have we like it? So simple, 
so distinguished! Such good taste! And then the boots. 
Think of our dreadful Slippers! powdered vith pearls and 
all sorts of trash of that kind, by the side of that loyely 
French polish/' 

^^He must be terribly ennuy^ here/' said Therise to 
Sophonisbe, vith a look of the initiated. 

'^Indeed, I should think so: no balls, not an opera; 
I quite pity him. What could have induced him to come 
here?" 

'<! should think he must be attached to someone," said 
Xhertoe; ^'he looks unhappy." 

<<There is not a person near him yrith whom he can have 
an idea in common." 
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"Except Mr. Hillel Besso/' said Therise. «He appears 
to be quite enlightened. I spoke to him a little before din- 
Der. He has been a hinter at Pera, and went to all the 
balls." 

«Lord Palmerston understood the Eastern qnestioo to a 
certain degree," said Mr. Consal-General Laurella; «but, 
had I been in the Service of the queen of England, I 
could haye told him some things/' and he n^steriously 
paused. 

«I cannot endore this etemal chatter about Palmerston/' 
said the Emir, rather pettishly. «Are there no other states- 
men in the world besides Palmerston? And ^hat should 
he know about the Eastern question, vho neyer i^as in the 
East?" 

^'Ah, noble Emir, these are questions of the high 
diplomacy. They cannot be treated onless by the cabinets 
which haye traditions." 

«I could settle the Eastern question in a month, if I were 
disposed," said Fakredeen. 

Mr. Cousttl-General Laorella smiled supercilionsly, and 
theo said — «But the question is, -what is the Eastern 
question?" 

«For my part," said Hillel Besso, in a most epi- 
grammatic] manner, «I do not see the use of settling 
anything." 

«The Eastern question is, who shall goyern the Medi- 
terranean," said the Emir. «There are only two powers 

Tancred. IL 11 
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-who cao do it — EgyP^ >^d Syria. As for the Eoglish, the 
Russians» the Franks, your friends the Aostrians — theyare 
straagers. They come, and they will go; bat Syria and 
Egypt will always remaiD." 

'^Egypt has tried, and faiied/' 

'<Then let Syria try, and succeed." 

<'Do you Visit Egypt before you return from the East, 
noble Sir?" askedBesso, ofTancred. 

^'I have not thought of my retarn; bat I should not be 
sorry to visit Egypt. It is a country that rather perplexes os 
in Europe. It has undergooe great changes." 

Besso shook his head, and slightly smiled. 

<' Egypt/' Said he» ^.^ oever changes. 'T is the sanoe land 
as in the days of the Pharaohs : governed on their principles 
of political economy 9 with a Hebrew for prime minister." 

^^ A Hebrew for prime minister ! " 

*'Even so: Artim Bey» the present prime minister of 
Egypt, formerly the Pacha's envoy at Paris, and by far the 
best political head in the Levant, is not only the successor bat 
the descendant of Joseph." 

"He must be added then to your friend M. de Sidonia'ft 
list of living Hebrew statesmen /' said Tancred. 

"We have our share of the govemment of the vorld/' 
Said Besso« ' 

''It seems to me that you govern every land eicept your 
own." 

"That might have been done in '39,'* said Besso, 
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rnnsiDgly; ^'bat vhy speak of a subject ^hich can little 
interest you?" 

^'Can little interest me!'' exclaimed Tancred. ^'What 
other subject should interest me ! More than six centuries 
ago, the government of that land interested my ancestor, and 
he came here to achieve iV* 

The Stars were shining before they quitted the Arabian 
tabemacle of Besso. The air was just as soft as a sweet sum> 
mer English noon, and quite as still. The pavilions of the 
terrace and the surrounding bowers were illuminated by the 
varying tints of a thousand lamps. Bright carpets and rieh 
cnshions were thrown about foi^ those who cared to recline ; 
the brothers Farhi, for example^ and indeed most of the men, 
Smoking inestimable nargillies. The Consul-General Laurella 
begged permission to present Lord Montacute to bis daugh- 
ters, Ther^se and Sophonisbe, who, resplved to show to him 
that Damascus was not altogether as barbarous as he deemed 
it, began talking of new dances and the last opera. Tancred 
vould have found great diffieuity in sustaining bis part in the 
conversation^ had not the young ladies fortunately been re- 
quested to favour those present with a specimen of the art in 
vhich they exeelled^ which they did after mueh solicitationy 
Towing that they had no voiee to-^ight^ and that it was impos- 
sible at all times to sing except in a Chamber. 

<<For my part," said Hillel Besso, with an extremely 
piquant air, '^music in a Chamber is very charming, but I 
thinkalso in the open air, it is not so had." 

11* 
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Tancred took advaniage of this movement to approach Eva, 
^ho ums conversing, as they took their evening walk, witb 
the soft-eyed sister of Hillel and Madame Nassim Farhi — a 
group of women, that the drawing-roomsofEuropeand the 
hareems of Asia could perhaps not have nvalled. 

"The Mademoiselles Laurella are very accomplished/' 
Said Tancred, "but at Damascus I am not content to hear 
anything but sack-buts and psalteries." 

"Bat in Europe your Gnest music is on the subjects of out 
history," saidEva. 

^^Naturally/' said Tancred, "music alone can do justice 
to such themes. They baffle the uniospired pen." 

^'There is a prayer which the Mademoiseiles Laurella once 
sang, a prayer of Moses in Egypt," said Mademoiselle Nas- 
sim, somewhat timidly. "It is very Gne." 

"I wish they would favour us with it," saidEva; "I will 
ask Hillel to request that kindness," and she beckoned to 
Hillel, whosauntered toward her, and listened to herwhis- 
pered msh with a smile of supercilious eomplaceney. 

" At present they are going to favour us with Don Pas- 
quäle," he said, shrugging bis Shoulders. "A prayer is a 
very Gne thing, but for my part, at this hour I think a Sere- 
nade is not so bad." 

"And how do you like my father?" said Eva , to Tancred, 
in a hesitating tone, and yet with a glance of blended curiosity 
and pride. 
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^^He is exactly whatSidooia prepared me for: vorthy not 
only of being your father, bat the father of mankiod." 

<^ The Moslemin say that we are nearParadise at Damas- 
cas," Said Madame Nassim, ^ ^ and that Adam vas fashioned 
out of our red earth." 

^'He much wished to see yoa/' said Eva, *^and your 
meeting is as unexpected as to him itis agreeable." 

'^We ought to faave met long before/' said Tancred. 
'' When I first arrived at Jerusalem, I ought to have hastened 
to his threshold. The fault and the misfortune were mine. I 
scarcely deserved the happiness of knowing you/* 

'^lam happy ve have all met, and that you now under- 
stand US a little. When you go back to England, you will 
defend us when we are defamed? You will not let them per* 
secute US, as they did a few years back, because they said we 
crucified their children at the feast of our passover?" 

<* I shall not go back to England y* said Tancred, colour- 
ing; ^'and if you are persecuted, I hope I shall be able to de* 
fend you here." 

Theglowingsky, the soft, mellow atmosphere , thebril- 
liantcircumstancesaround, flowers and flashing gems, rieh 
dresses and ravlshing music, and every form of splendour 
and luxury, combined to create a scene, that to Tancred was 
startling, as well from its beauty as its novel character. ,k. 
rieh note of Therise Laurella for an instant arrested their con* 
versation. They were silent while it lingered on their ear. 
Then Tancred said to the soft*eyed sister of Hillel — "All that 
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we require here to complete the spell are jour beautiful 
children." 

^^They sleep," said the lady, <^and lose little by not being 
present, for, like the Queen of Sheba^ Idoubt nottheyare 
dreaming of music and flowers.*' 

^^They say that the children of our race are the most beao- 
tiful in the World," said Eva, ^'botthat, when they grow np, 
they do not fulfil the promise of their infancy ." 

<^That were scarcely possible," said the soft-eyed mother. 

^'It is the sense of «harne that comes on ihem and dims 
their lustre," said Eva. '^Instead of joyousness and frank 
hilarity, aniiety and a shrinking resenre are soon impressed 
npon the youthful Hebrew visage. It is the seal of ignominy. 
The dreadful secret that they are an expatriated and perse- 
cuted race is soon revealed to them, at least among the 
humbler classes. The children of our house are bred in noble 
thoughts, and taught self-respeet. Their countenanees mW 
not change." 

And the countenance, from whose beautiful mouth issued 
those gallant words — what of that? It was one that might 
wilder the wisest. Tancred gazed upon it with serious yet fond 
abstraction. All heavenly and heroic thoughts gathered around 
the image of this woman. From the first moment of their 
meetiog at Bethany to this hour of sacred festival , all the pas> 
sages of his life in which she had been present flashed through 
his mind. For a moment he was in the ruins of the Arabian 
desert, and recalled her glance of swect soiicitude, when. 
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recovered by her skill and her devotion, he recognised the fair 
straoger whose words had^ erethat, touched the recesses of 
his spirit, and attaned his miad to high and holiest mysteries. 
Now again their eyes met; an ineffable expression snffased the 
eountenance of Lord Montacute. * He sighed. 

At this moment Hillel aod Fakredeen advanced with a 
hnrried air of gaiety. Hillel offered his hand to Eva with 
jaunty ^ace, exclaiming at the sametime^ ^^Ladies, if you 
like to follow US, yoa shall see a casket just arrived from Mar- 
seilles, and vhich Eva vill favour me by carrying to Aleppo. 
It was chosen for me by the Lady of the Austrian Intemuncio,* 
who is DOW at Paris. For my part, I do not see mueh advan- 
tage in the diplomatic corps, if occasionally they do not exe- 
cute a commission for one/' 

Hillel hurried Eva away, aceompanied by his sister and 
Ifadame Nassim. Tancred and Fakredeen remained behind. 

'<Whois this man?" said Tancred. 

'^'Tis heraffianced/' said the Emir; ^'the man whohas 
robbed me of my natural bride. It is to be hoped , however, 
that, when she is married, Besso will adopt me as his son, 
which in a certain sense I am, having been fostered by his 
wi'fe. If he do not leave me his fortune, he ought at least to 
take np all my bills.in Syria? Don't you think so, my Tan- 
cred?" 

<^ What?" said Tancred with a dreamy look. 

There was a hurst of laughter in the distance. 

'^Corne, come," said Fakredeen, ^'see how they are all 
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gatheriDg round the marriage casket. Even Nassim Farhi has 
risen. I must go and talk to him — he has Impulses^ that 
mao^ at least compared vith his brother; Mourad, is a 
^tone — a precious stone though — and you cannot magnetize 
him through his wife, for she has not an idea \ bat Mademoi- 
selle Nassim is immensely mesmeric. Come^ come. Tan- 
cred." 

<«l foUow." 

But instead of following his friend, Tancred entered one 
of the marble pavilions that jutted out from each corner of the 
terraced roof , and commanded splendid views of the glitter- 
ing and gardened city. The moon had risen over that un- 
rivalled landscape ; the white minarets sparkled in its beam, 
and the yast hoods of the cupolaed mosques were suffused 
with it3 radiancy or reposed in dark shadow, almost as black 
as the cypress groves out of which they rose. In the extreme 
distance» beyond the fertile piain, was thedesert, brightas 
the line of the sea, while otherwise around him extended 
the chains of Lebanon and of the North. 

The countenance of Tancred was more than seriousy it 
was sad, as, leaning against one of the wreathed marble 
pillars» he sighed and murmured: <^If I were thou, most 
beautiful Damascus, Aleppo should not roh me of such a 
gern! But I must tear up these thoughts from my heart 
by their roots, and remember that I am ordained for other 
deeds." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

.After taking the bath on his arrival atDamascus, ha\iog 
his beard arranged bj a barber of distioction, and dressing 
himself in a fresh ivhite suit, as was his custom when in 
resideoce , with his turban of the same colour arranged a little 
aside, for Baroni was scrupuloas as to his appearance^ he 
hired a donkey and made his way to the great bazaar. The 
pari of the city through which he proceeded was very crowded 
and bustling — narrow streets, with mats slang across, to 
shield from the sun the swarming population beneath. His 
accnstomed step was familiär with every winding of the em- 
porium of the city ; he threaded without hesitation the com- 
plicated mazes of those iDterminable arcades. Now he was 
in the street of the armoarers, now among the sellers of 
shawls; the prints of Manchester were here unfolded, there 
the silks of India; sometimes he sauntered by a ränge of 
Shops gay with yellow papooshes and scarlet slippers^ and 
then hnrrled by the Stalls and shelves stored with the fatal 
frippery of the East, in which it is said the plague in some 
shape or other always lurks and lingers. This locality how- 
ever^ indicated that Baroni was already approaching the pur-^ 
Ileus of the chief places; the great population had already 
much diminished^ the brilliancy of the scene much dimmed ; 
there was no longer the swarm of itinerant traders who live 
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by promptly salisfying the waDls of the visilors to the bazaar 
in the shape of a pipe or an ice, a cap of sherbet or of coffee, 
or a basket of delicious fruit. The passengers were few, and 
all seemedbusy: some ArmeniaDs, aHebrew physician and 
his page, the gliding phaotoms of some ivindiDg-sheets, 
which were io fact women. 

Baroni tarned into aaarcade> vellbuilt, spacious, airy, 
and very neatly fitted up. This "was the bazaar of the dealers 
in drugs. Here, too, spices are sold, all sorts of dyewoods, 
and especially the choice gums for which Arabia is still 
celebrated, and which Syriawould fain rival by the aromatic 
Juices of her pistachio and her apricot trees. 

Seated on what may be called his counter, smoking a 
nargilly» in a mnlberry-coloured robe^ bordered with für, 
and a dark turban , was a middle-aged man of sinister counte- 
nance and air, a long hook nose and a light blue eye. 

'^Welcome, Effendi/' hesaid, whenheobservedBaroni, 
^^many welcomes! And how long have yoo been at £sh 
Sham?" 

^'Not too long/' Said Baroni; ^^and have yon been here 
since my lastvisit?" 

^' Here and there," saidtheman, offering him his pipe. 

^'And how are our friends in the mountains?" said Ba- 
. roni^ touching the tube with his lips and returning it. 

^'They live/' said the man. 

<<That 's something/' said Baroni. 

<<Have you been in the land of the Franks?" said the man. 
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<'I am always in the land of the Franks/' saidBaroni, 
<< and about/' 

'^Tou doD't know any one ivho wants a parcel of scam- 
mony?" saidthemao. 

"1 don't know that I don't/' said Baroni, mysteriously. 

**I have a very fine parcel," said the man; "it is very 
scarce." 

'^No starch or myrrh in it?" asked Baroni. 

'^Do you think I am a Jew?" said the man. 

'^I never coald make out -what you were, friend Darkush ; 
but as for scammony, I could throw agood deal of business 
in yoor way at this moment, to say uothing of galls and traga> 
canth." 

**As for tragacanth," said Darkush , " it 's knowQ that no 
one in Esh Sham has pure tragacanth except me ; as for galls, 
every foundling in Syria thinks he can deal in aGs, butis it 
afisofMoussoul, Effendi?" 

^^What you say are the -words of truth, good Darkush; I 
could recommend you ivith a safe conscience. I dreamt last 
night that there would be many piastres pass belween us this 
Visit." 

'^What is the use of friends unless theyhelp you in the 
hour of adversity!" exclaimed Darkush. 

'^Yon speak ever the vords of truth. I am myself in a 
Valley of dark shadows. I am trayelling with a young English 
capitaui, a prince of many tails, and he has declared that he 
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will entirely eiÜDguish my existeace, unless he pays a visit to 
the Queen of the Ansarey/' 

<<Let him Grst pay a \isit to King Soliman in the eitles of 
the Gin/' said Darkash, doggedly. 

**l am not sure thathe will not^ some time or other/' re- 
plied Baroni^ ^'for he is a man who will not take nay. But 
now let OS talk of scammony," he added, vaulting on the 
counter» and seating himself by Iheside of Darkush; <<one 
migbt get more by arranging this visit to your mountains than 
by enjoying an appalto of all its gums, friend Darkash ; bat 
if it cannot be, it cannot be/', 

"Itcannotbe." 

<'Let US talk then of scammony. Yoa remember my old 
master, Darkush?" 

^^There are many things that are forgotten^ bat he is not 
one." 

''This capitani with whom Itravel, this prince of many 
tails, is bis friend. If you serve me now, you serve also him 
who served you." 

''There are things that can be done, and there are things 
that cannot be done.*' 

''Let US talk then of scammony. But fifteen years ago, 
when we first met, friend Darkush, you did not say nay to M. 
de Sidonia. It was the plague alone that stopped us." 

"The snow on the Mountain is not thesamesnowas fifteen 
years ago, Effendi. All things change !" 

"Let US talk then of scammony. The Ansarey have friends 
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in other lands, but if they will not listen to them, many kind 
words mW be lost. Things also might happen which would 
make everybody's sbadow longer^ but if there be no san, their 

sbadows cannot be seen." , 

Darkash shrugged bis Shoulders. 

'^If thesun of friendship doesnot illumine me/' resumed 
Baroni^ ^'I am entirely lost in the bottomless vale. Truly, 
I would give a thousand piastres if I could save my bead by 
taking the capitani to your mountains." 

*'Tbe princes of Franguestan cannot take off beads/' ob- 
s^rved Darkush. ''AU they can do is to banisb you toislands 
inhabited by demons." 

''But the capitani of yfhom I speak is prince of many 
tails^ is the brother of queens. Even the great Queen of the 
English, theysay, is bis sister." 

''He who serves queens may expect backsheesh." 

"And you serve a queen, Darkush?" 

"Which is the reason I cannot give you a pass for the 
monntains, as I would have done^ fifteen years ago> in the 
timeofberfather." 

"Are her commands, then, so strict?" 

"That she should see neither Moslem nor Christian. She 
is at war with both, and will be for ever, for the quarrelbe- 
tween them is beyond the power of man to remoye." 

«'Andwhatmay itbe?" 
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^'That you can learn only in the mountains of tbe An- 
sarey," saidDarkusb, with a malignant smile. 

Baroni feil into a musiDg mood. After a few momeots' 
thought, he looked up, and said : '< What you have told me, 
friend Darkush, is very interesting, and throws light on many 
things. This young prince, whomlserve, is a friend to your 
race, and knows -well vhy you are at war both with Moslem 
and Christian, for he is sohimself. Bat he is a man sparing 
of words, dark in thought, and terrible to deal 'with. Why 
he wishes to visit your people I dared not inquire, but nov I 
gaess from what you have let fall , tbat he is an Ansarey bim- 
8elf. He bas come from a far land merely to visit his race, a 
man vho is a prince among the people, to ^hom piastres are 
as water. I doubt not he bas mach to say toyoarqaeen: 
things might have liappened that would have lengtbened all our 
shadows; but never mind, ^hat cannot be> cannot be: let 
US talk then of scammony/' 

^'You think he is one?" said Oarkush, in a lower tone, 
and looking very inquiringly. 

"Ido," said Baroni. 

'^ And what do you mean by one?" said Darkush« 

^'That is exactly the secret wich I never could penetrate.** '■ 

^'I cannot give a pass to the mountains," said Darkush, 
^'but the sympathy of friends is a river flowingin afair garden. 
If this prince, whose words and thoaghts are dark, should 
indeed be one — Could I see bim, Effendi?" 

It is a subject on which I dare not speak to bim," said 
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Baroni. "I hinted at his Coming here: his brow nvas the 
brow of Eblis , his teye flashed like the red lightning of the 
Kamsin — it is impossible! What cannot be doQe> cannot 
be done. He mast retarn to the land of his fathers, unseen 
by your queen, of whom he is perbaps a brother; he will live> 
hatiDg alike Moslem and Christian, bat he will banish me for 
ever to Islands of many demons." 

''The qaeen shall know of these stränge things," said Dar- 
kush, ''and we will wait for her words." 

" Wait for the Mecca caravan ! *' eiclaimed Baroni. " Tou 
know not the childof storms, who is my master, and that 
is ever a reason why I think he mvst be one of you. For 
had he been softened by Christianity or civilized by the 
Koran—" 

" ünripe figs for your Christianity and yoar Koran ! " ex- 
claimed Darkush. "Do you know what we think of your 
Christianity and your Koran?" 

"No," said Baroni, quietly. "Teil me." 

" You will learn in our mountains ," said Darkush. 

"Then you mean to let me go there?" 

"If the queen permit you/' said Darkush. 

"It is three hundred miles to your country, if it be an 
hour's journey," said Baroni. "What with sending the 
message and receiving the answer, to say nothing of the delays 
wbich must occur with a woman and a queen in the case, the 
fountains of Esh Sham will haye run dry before we hear that 
our advance is forbidden." 
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Darknsh shook bis head , and yet smiled : 

^'By the sunset of to-morrov, Effendi^ I conld say, 
ay or nay. Teil me wbat scammoDy you want, and it shali be 
done." 

^'Write dovD in your tablets bo-w mach you can let me 
have," Said Baroni, "and I wll pay you for it to-morrow. 
As for tbe goods themselves, you may keep tbem for me, until 
I ask you for tbem ; perbaps tbe neit time I travel witb a capi- 
tani 'wbo is one of yourselves/' 

Darkusbtbrewaside tbetube of bisnargilJy, and, putting 
bis band very gently into tbe breast of hisrobe, be drew out 
a pigeon, doye-coloured, but witb large brigbt bJack eyes. 
Tbe pigeon seemed yery knoving and very proud , as be rested 
on bis master's two fingers. 

"Hab, bab! myKaraguus — myblackeyes," eiclaimed 
Darkusli. '^Wbat, is be going oh a little joumey to some- 
body! Yes, we can trust Karaguus, for be is one of us. 
Effendi, to-morrow at sunset, at your kban, for tbebazaar 
^'ill be closed, you sball bear from me.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

At the black gorge of a mountain pass säte, like sentries, 
two horsemeD. Their dress was that of theKurds — white 
tarbans, a black shirt girt with cords, on their back a long 
lance, by their side a crooked sword, and in their girdle a 
brace of pistols. 

Before them eitended a wide, but moantainous landscape : 
after the small aod very rugged piain od the brink of which 
they were posted, many hilly ridges, fioally a lofty ränge. 
The general character of the scene was severe and savage ; the 
contiguous rocks were black and riven , the hills harren and 
stony, the granite peaks of the more eminent heights unco- 
Tered, eicept occasionaüy by the snow. Yet, notwithstanding 
the general aridity of its appearance, the country itself was 
not unfruitfal. The concealed Vegetation of the Valleys was 
not inconsiderabie , and was highly cherisbed; thelesspre- 
Gipitous cliffs, too, were Gut into terraces, and covered with 
artificial soll. The numerous villages intimated that the 
country was well popalated. The inhabitants produced suffi- 

Tancred, JI. \2 
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cient nvine and corn for their owo use, were clothed in gar- 
ments woven by themselves, and possessed some command 
over the products of other countries by tbe gums, the bees'- 
yi&i, snd the goats' vfOoXy which they could offer in eichange. 
^'I have Seen two eagles over Gibel Kiflis twice this morn- 
ing/' Said one of the horsemen to bis companion. ^< What 
doestbatportend?" 

<< A good backsheesh for cur queen, comrade. If these 
children of Franguestan can pay a princess's dower to visit 
Bome columos in the desert, like Tadmor, they may well give 
US the golden keys of their treasury when they enter where 
none should go bat those who are — " 

" Bat they say that this Frank is one." 

<<It has never been known that there were tnyamongthe 
Franks/' replied his comrade, shaking his head. **The 
Franks are allNazareny, tnd before they were Xazareny they 
were savages, and lived in caves." 

'*Bat Keferinis has given the word, that all are to gaard 
over the strangers as over the queen herseif, and that one is « 
prince, who is unqaestionably one of ns." 

'^My father had connted a hundred and ten years when he 
lefl US, Azaz, and he had twenty-four children, and when he 
was at the point of death he told us two things ; one was never 
to forget what we were, and the other, that oever in his time 
had one like us ever visited our coontry.'* 

^< Eagles again fly over Gibel Kiflis: methinks the stran- 
gers must be at hand." 
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^'May their visit lead U> no evil to tbem or to us! " 

"Have you misgiviogs?" 

'* We are alone amoog men : let us remain so/* 

^'Tou are right. I was oDce at Haleb (Aleppo); I will 
never williogly find myself there agaia." 

'^Give me the mountains, the mountains of our fathers, 
and the beautifal things that can be seen only by one of as ! '' 

'^ They are not to be found in tbe bazaars of Haleb : in the 
gardens of Damascus, they are not to be sought.*' 

^'Oh! who is like the queen who reigns oyer ns? Iknow 
to wbom she is to be compared, bat I will not say; yet you 
too know, my brother in arms." 

** Yes ; there are things which are not known in the bazaars 
of Haleb: in the gardens of Damascus ^ they are not to be 
sought." 

Karaguus, the black-eyed pigeon, brought tidings to the 
Queen of the Ansarey, from her agent Darkush, that two 
youngprinces — one aSyrian, the other a Franko wished to 
enter her territories to eonfer with her on grave matters, and 
that he had reason to beliebe that one of the princes, the 
Frank >— ^ stränge > incredible as it might sound, was one of 
themselves. On the evening of the next day, very weary, 
eamelRubylips, the brother of Blackeyes, with the reply of 
her majesty, orderlng Darkush to grantthe solicited pass, but 
limitijQg the permission of entrance into her dominions to the 
two princes and two attendants. As one of these, Baroni 
figared. They did not travel very rapidly. Tancred was glad 
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to seize the occasion to yisit Hameh and Aieppo an bis 
joumey. 

It 'was after qaittiog the latter city, and crossing the river 
Koveik, that they approached the regioa^hich was the ob- 
ject of their eipedition. What certainly did not coDtribute to 
render their progress less difficult and dangerous, was the 
circumstance that war at this moment was waged between the 
Queen of the Ansarey and the Pacha of Aieppo. The Tarkish 
potentate had levied tribute on some villages which owned her 
sway> and which , as he maintained, were not incladed in 
the ancient composition paid by the Ansarey to the Porte in 
fall of all demands. The consequence was, that parties of 
the Ansarey occasionally issaed from their passes and scoured 
the piain of Aieppo. There was also an understanding 
between the Ansarey and the Kurds, that, whene\er any 
qnarrel occurred between the mountaineers and the Tarks, 
the Kurds, who resembled the inhabltants of the monntain in 
their generalappearance, should« und er the title of Ansarey, 
take this opportanity of ravage. Darkush, however, had 
given Baroni credentials to the secret agent of the Ansarey at 
Aieppo; and 9 withhisinstnictions andassistance, thediffi- 
calties, which otherwise might havebeeninsuperable, were 
overcome ; and thus it was that the sentries stationed at the 
mouth of the black rayine, which led to the fortress palace of 
the qneen, were now hourly expecting the appearance of the 
princes. 

A horseman at füll gallop issaed from the hüls, and came 
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bounding over the stony plain ; he shouted to the s^!tfft-j%s as 
he passed them^ announcing the arrival of the strangers , and 
continued his pace through the defiie. Soon afterwards ap- 
peared the cavaleade of the princes; themselves^ their tvo at- 
teodants^ and a party of horsem«n> vitfa ^vhite turbans and 
long lances. 

Tancred and Fakredeen rode horses of a high race. Bat 
great as is the pleasure of being well mounted , it was not that 
circumstance alone which lit up their eyes with even unwonted 
fire, and tinged their cheek with a triumphant glow. Their 
expedition had been delightful; füll of adventure^ novelty, 
and suspense. They had encountered difGculties and they had 
overcome them. They had a great parpose — they were on 
the eve of a stirring incident. They were young, daring, tnd 
brilliant. 

"A strong position/' said Tancred, as they entered the 
defiie. 

"0! my Tancred, what things wc have seen togetherl" 
exclaimed Fakredeen. '< And what is to follow ! " 

The defiie was not long , and it was alrnost unbending. It 
terminated in a table-land of yery linaited extent, bounded by 
a rocky chain, on one of the front and more moderate eleva- 
tions of which was the appearance of an extensive fortification ; 
tbough, as the travellers approached it, they perceived that, 
in many instanees, art had only availed itself of the natural 
adtaotages of the position, and that the towers and turrets 
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wereiOiMTved out of tfae liviog rockirhich formed the impreg- 
nable bulwarks and escarpments. 

Tbe cavalcade, at a quick pace, sobn gaiaed the ascending 
and winding road that conducked them to a tail and massy 
gatewaj, the top of wbich was formed of one prodigioas stone. 
The iron portal opening displayed a covered way cut out of the 
rock, and broad enough to permit the entraoce of two horse- 
men abreast. This way was of considerable leogib^ and so 
dark that they were obliged to be preceded by torch-bearers. 
Thence they issued into a large court yard, the suashine of 
which was startling and almost painful, after their latepas- 
sage. The court was surrounded by buildings of different 
styles and proportions; the further end> and, as it were, 
cealre of the whole, being a very broad, Square, and stunted 
brich tower, immediately behind which rose the granite peaks 
of themouotaios. 

There were some horsemen in the court, and many attend- 
ants on foot, who came forward and assisted the guests to 
alight. Tancred and Fakredeen did not speak, but exchanged 
glances which expressed their secret thoughts. Perhaps they 
were of the same opinion as Baroni, that, difficult as it was to 
arrive there, it might not be more easy to return. However, 
God is great ! — a consolatory truth that had sustained Baroni 
nnder many trials. 

They were ushered into a pavilion at the side of the court, 
and thence into a commodious divan , which opened upon an» 
other and smaller court, in which were some acada trees. 
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As usual, pipes and coffee were bronght. Baroni was outside, 
with the other attendant, stowing away the laggage. A man 
plainly bittneatly dressed, veryslender^ aDdwrinkled, with 
a stooping gait but a gUttering eye, came into the Chamber, 
aad^ in a hushed voice^ with many smiles, muoh humiJity, 
but the lurkiDg air of a master, wekomed them to Gindarics. 
Theo, seating himself on the divan, he clapped bis hands, 
and an attendant brought him bis nargilly. 

^'I presume," saidTaDcred, <<that the Emir and myself 
have the honour of conversing with the Lord Keferiais." Thus 
he addressed Ibis celebrated eunuch^ who is prime minister 
of the Queen of the Ansarey. 

<^ The Princeof England/' replied Keferinis^ bowing, aod 
speaking in a very affected voice and in a very affected manner, 
^'mast not eipect the iuxuries öf the world amid these moun- 
tains. Born in London, whichissarroundedby thesea, and 
with an immense slave popalation at your command, you have 
advantages with which the Ansarey cannot compete, nnjastly 
deprived, as they have been, of their port; and unable» in 
the present diminished supply of the markets, to purchase 
slaves as heretofore from the Tarkomans and the Kurds/' 

^'I sappose the Rossians interfere with your markets?" 
said Fakredeeo. 

*'The noble Emir of the Lebanon has expressed himself 
with infinite eiactitade/' said Keferinis. ^<The Rassians 
now entirely stock their hareems from the north of Asia.' 
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«<The Lord Keferinis bas been a great trtyeller^ I ap- 
prehend? '* said Tancred. 

^'Tbe Prince of England bas expressed bimself witb ex- 
treme exactitade, and ^itb flattering grace/' replied Keferinis. 
**I have indeed visited all tbe Syrian cities, except Jerasaiem, 
whicb no one ivishes to see> and wbich/' be added, in a very 
sweetcalm ione^ ^4s uDquestionably a place Ot only for 
bogs/' 

Tancred started, bat repressed bimself. 

*' Hsse you been in Lebanon ? '' asked Fakredeen. "* 

'^ Noble Emir , I bave been tbe guest of princes of yonr il- 
lustrious bouse. Conversations bave passed between me and 
tbe Emir Bescbeer/' be added, witb a significant look. ''Per- 
baps, bad events bappened wbicb did not occur, tbe great 
Emir Bescheer migbt not at this moment bave been a prisoner 
at Stamboul, among tbose wbo, witb infinite exactitude, may 
be described as tbe most obscene sons of very intolerable bar- 
barians." 

"And wby did not you and tbe Emir Besebeer agree?" 
inquired Fakredeen, eagerly. "Wby bas there neverbeen a 
rigbt understanding between your people and tbe bouse of 
Sbebaab? United, we sbould not only command Syria, but 
ire migbt do more — we migbt control Asia itself ! " 

''Tbe noble Emir bas expressed bimself witb inex- 
pressible grace. Tbe power of tbe Ansarey caanot be too 
bigbly estimated.'* 
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Is it trae that yoar Sovereign can bring five and twenty 
thousand men into the field?" asked Tancred. 

'^FiTe and twenty thousand mea ," replied Keferinis, with 
insinnating courtesy — '^ each of whom could beat nine Maro* 
nites^ and consequently three Druses." 

^'FiTe and twenty thousand figs for your fiye and twenty 
thousand men ! " eiclaimedFakredeen, laughing. 

At this moment entered four pages and four maidens 
bringing sweetmeats from the Queen and goblets of iced 
water. Theybowed; Keferinis indicated theirpurpose, and 
-when they had fulGlIed their ofGce they disappeared, but the 
seasonable interruption had turned the conversation , and 
prevented Fakredeen makiog a sharp retort. Now they talked 
of the Queen ^ who, Keferinis said, would be graciously 
pleased not to see them to-day,* aod might not even see thera 
for a week, which agreeable intelligence was communicated 
in the most affable manner, as if it were good news, or a 
compliment at leiast. 

^'The name of the Queen's father was Suedia?" said 
Fakredeen. 

''The name of the Queen's father was Saedia/' replied 
Keferinis. 

''And the name of the Queen's mother — " 

"Is of no consequence ," observed Keferinis, "for she 
was a slave, and not one of us, and therefore may with Singular 
exaetitude be described as nothing." 
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Is she the first Queeo wbo has reigned over tbe Ansarey?" 
inquired Tancred. 

<'Tbe first since ve hate settled ia these mountains," 
replied Keferinis. 

"And where wcre you settled before?" inquired Fakre- 
deen. 

««Truly," replied Keferinis, "in cities which never can 
be forgotten, and therefore need never be mentioned." 

Tancred and Fakredeen were very desirous of learning the 
name of the Queen, but vere too nveU-bred directly to make 
the inquiry of Keferinis. They had endeavoured to obtain the 
Information as they travelled along, but although every An- 
sarey most obligingly answered their inquiry, they invariably 
found, on comparing notes, that every time they i^ere favoured 
vith a different piece of information. At last, Baroni informed 
them that it 'was useless to pursue their researches, as be was, 
from yarious reasons, convinced that no Ansarey was per- 
mitted to give any information of bis country, race, govern- 
ment, or creed, although be was far too civil ever to refuse 
an apparently satisfactory answer to every question. As for 
Keferinis, althoughhe was veryconversable, the companions 
observed that he always made it a rAle to dilate upon subjects 
and countries with which he had no acquaintance, and he ex- 
pressed himself in so affected a manner, and with such an 
amplification of nseiess phraseology, that, though he was 
always talking, they seemed at the end of the day to be little 
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more acquainted -with the Ansarey and their sovereign than 
wheo Baroni first opeoed the sabject of their visit to Darkush 
at Damascus. 



CHAPTER IL 

**AwAT, away, Cypros! — I can remain no inlbre — my 
heart beats so." 

"Sweet lady," replied Cypros, "it is sarprise that 
agitates you." 

"Is it surprise> Cypros? I did not know it was sarprise. 
Then I never was surprised before." 

'^I thiok they were surprised, sweet lady," said Cypros, 
smiling. 

"Hush, youarelaughingyery loud, my Cypros." 

^^Is that laaghter, sweet lady? I did not know it was 
iaughter. Theo I never laoghed before." 

"I would they should know nothing either of our smiies or 
of our sighs, my Cypros." 

She who said this was a girl of eighteen summers ; her 
features yery Greek, her complexion radiant, hair dark as 
night, and eyes of the colour of the \iolet. Her beautiful 
countenance, however, was at this momentneariy shroaded 
by her yeii, although no one could possibly behold it, ex- 
cepting her attendant, younger even than herseif, and fresh 
and fair as a flow er. 

They were hurryiog along a wooden gallery, which led 
behind the upper part of the divan occupied by the trayeüers, 
to the great Square central tower of the quadrangle, which we 
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have^already Doticed, and as the truth miist always, or at least 
eventaally, come out, it shall not be concealed that, availing 
themselves ofaconTeoient, perhapsirresistible position, the 
fair fagitives had peeped into the Chamber and had made even 
minate observatioDS on its inhabitaDts with impunity. Sud- 
denly, Fakredeen rising from bis seat, a panic had seized 
them and they hurried away. 

The gallery led to a flight of .Steps, and the flight of Steps 
iDto the first of several Chambers vithout decoratioo, and 
ivith no other furniture than an eastern apartment aliivays 
offers, the cushioned seat which surrounds at least two-thirds 
of the room. At length they entered a small alcoye, rudely 
painted in arabesque, but in a classic lonic 'pattern; the 
alcove opened into a garden, or rather conrtof myrtles with 
a fountain. An antelope, an Angora cat, twoPersian grey- 
hounds, were basking on the sunny turf, and there were many 
birds about, in rüde but capacious cages. 

^^We are safe," said the lady, dropping on the divan; 
'< I think yfe must have been seen." 

^^That was clearly impossible/' said Cypros. 

^^ Well, we must be seen at last,'' said the lady . ^' Heigho ! 
I never shall be able to receive them, if my heart beat so." 

^'I would let them wait a few days, sweet lady,'' said 
Cypros, ^' and theo you would get more used to them." 

^<I shall never be more used to them. Besides, it is rade 
and inhospitable not to see them. Yesterday there was an 
eicttse »^ they were wearied , or I had a right to suppose they 
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were, mih their travelling — and tö-day, there ought to be 
an excase for not recehing them to-day. What is it Cypros? " 

^^l dare say they mW be quite content, if tonlay you fix 
the time livhen you will receive them, sweet lady.*' 

''Bat I sball not be content, Cypros. Ha^nngseen them 
once, I wish to see them again, and one cannot always be 
Walking by accident in the gallery." 

''Then I would see them to-day, sweet lady. Shall I send 
for the noble Keferinis?" 

''I wish I were Cypros, and you were •— Hark!^ what is 
Ihat?" 

'''T is only the antelope, sweet lady»" 

''I thonght it was — Now teil me, my Cypros, wbich of 
these two princes do you think is he who is one of us? " 

''Oh, really, sweet lady, I think they are both so band- 
some ! '' 

"Yetsonnlike,*' said the lady. 

"Well, they are nnlike," said Cypros, "andyet— " 

"And what r 

"The fair one has a complexion almost as radiant as your 
own, sweet lady." 

"And eyes as blue: no, they aretoolight. And so, as 
there is a likeness, you think he is the one ?" 

"I am surel wish they were both belongingtous," said 
Cypros. 

"Ah, me!" said the lady, "'t is not the brigfat-faced 
prince whom I hold to be ooe of ns. No, no, my Cypros. 
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Thinkawhile, sweetgirl. Theirisage> the head of the other> 
have yoa not seen them before? Have you not seen something 
like them? That head so proudly placed upon the Shoulders ; 
that hair — that hyacinthine hair — that lofty forehead, that 
proad iip, that face so refined and yet so haughty, does it 
not recall anything? Think, Cypros — think ! " 

'^Itdoes; sweetlady." 

<* Teil me ; vhisper it to me ; it is a name not to be lightly 
mentloned." 

Cypros ad\anced, and bending her head, breathed a 
Word in theearof the lady, who instantly, blushing deeply, 
murmured with a faint smile — '< Yes.** 

'<It is he then/' said Cypros, ^^who is one of us." 



CHAPTER III. 

OüR travellers ^ere specalating, notvery sanguinely, od 
the possible resources vhioh Gindarics might supply for the 
amusemeot of a week, when, to their great relief, they were 
iöformed by Keferiois^ that the queen had fixed ooon on this 
the day after their arriyal, to receive them. And accordingly 
at that time some atteDdants, not accompanying however the 
Chief minister, waited onTancred and Falcredeen, and an- 
nounced that they were commanded to usher them to the royal 
presence. Qaitting their apartments, they mounted a fiight 
of Steps, vhich led to the livooden gailery, along vhichthey 
pursued their course. At its termination were two sentries 
with their lances. Then they desceoded a corresponding 
flight of stairs, and entered a Chamber wbere they were 
received by pages ; the next room, of larger size, was crowded, 
and here they remained for a few minutes. Then they were 
ushered into the presence. 

The young Queen of the Ansarey conld not have received 
them with an air more impassiye had she been holding a 
ley^e at St. James's. Seated on her divan, she was cloihed 
in a purple robe; her long dark hair descended over her 
shoalders, and was drawn off her white forehead, which was 
bound with a broad circlet of pure gold and of great anti- 
quity. On her right band, stood Keferinis, the captain of 
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her gaard, and a priestly-looking person with a long ^ite 
beard> and then at some distance from these three per- 
sonagesy a coD»iderabld Dümber of individaals, between 
whose appearanee and that of her ordinary snbjeets there 
was liule difference. On her left band were immediately 
three female attendante, yoang and pretty; atsome distance 
from them, a troop of female slaves; and again, at a still 
farther distance , another body of her svbjects in their white 
tnrbans and their black dresses. The Chamber was spacious, 
and rudely painted in the lonic style. 

^'It is most undonbtedlyrequested, and in a vein of the 
most condescending friendship, by the perfectly irresistible 
Queen, that the princes should be seated," said Keferinis, 
and accordingly Tancred occapied bis allotted seal on the 
right of the Queen, though at some distance, and the yoong 
Emir filled bis on the left. Fakredeen was dressed in Syrian 
splendour, a blaze of shawls and j«welled arms; bnt Tancred 
retained on this, as he had done on every other occasion, the 
European dress, though in the present instance it assumed a 
somewhat more brilliant shape than ordinary, in the dark 
green regimentals, the rieh embroidery, and tbe llowing 
plume of the Bellamont Yeomanry Cavatry. 

"YovL are a prioce of the Engfish," said (he Qseen to 
Tancred. 

**l am an Englishman," he replied, ^'and a subject of 
our Queen, for we also have the good fortune to be mied over 
by the young and the fair.*' 

Tancred, JL 13 
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^'My fathers and the house of Shehaab have been eyer 
friends/' she continaed^ turning to Fakredeen. 

"May they ever eontinae so!" he replied. ^^For if tbe 
Shefaaabs and the Ansarey are of one mind, Syria is no longer 
earth, bat indeed paradise." 

"You live mach in ships?" said ibe Queen > tnrning to 
Tancred. 

"We are an insular people/' he answered^ somewbat 
confüsedly^ bat the perfeetly informed Keferinis came to the 
succoar both of Tancred and of bis sovereign. 

^'The English live in ships only daring sixmonthsof the 
year^ principally when they go to India, the rest entirely at 
their coantry hoases." 

^' Ships are required to take yoa to India?" said her 
majesty. 

Tancred boved assent. 

^' Is your Qaeen aboat my age ? " 

" She was as young as yoar Majesty when she began to 
reign."j 

'^ And how long has she reigned? " 
. "Some seven years or so." 

"Has she a Castle?" 

"Her Majesty generally resides in a yery famoas Castle." 

"Verystrong, Isuppose?" 

^^Strongenoagh." 

"The Emir Bescheer remains at Stamboal?" 
Heisnow^ I beliebe > atBrasa/' replied Fakredeen. 
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"DoeshelikeBnisa?" 

'^ Not as mach as Stambonl/' 

^' Is Stamboul the largest city in the world? " 

^'I apprehend by no means/' said Fakredeen. 

"Whatislarger?" 

'^London is larger — the great city of the Eoglish, from 
which the prince comes-^ Paris is also larger, but not so 
large as London/' 

''How many persons are there in Stamboul? " 

^'More than half a million/' 

<^Have you Seen Antakia (Antioch)?" the Queen inquired 
ofTancred. 

"Notyet." 

** You have Seen Beiroot? " 

"Ihave." 

'^ Antakia is not near as great a place as Beiroot/' said the 
Queen, ^'yet once Antakia was much larger than Stamboul ; 
as large perhaps as your great city/' 

'< And far more beautiful than either/' said Tancred. 

"Ah! you have heard of these things!" exclaimed the 
Queen, with great animation. "Now teil me — "why is An- 
takia no. longer a great city, as great as Stamboul and the city 
of the English , and far more beautiful ? '' 

"It is a question that might perplex the wise," said 
Tancred. 

^'I am not wise/' said the Queen, looking earnestly at 
Tancred, "yet I could solve it/' 

13* 
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Would that your majesty would deign to do so." 
"There are things to be said, and there are things not to 
be Said/' was the reply, and the Queen looked atKeferinis« 
"Her majesty has expressed herseif with infinite exactitude 
and with condescending propriety/' said the Chief minister. 

The Qaeen was silent for a moment, thoughtfol, and theo 
wayed gracefiilly her hands; whereupon the Chamber was im- 
pediately cleared. The princes, instructed by Keferinis, 
alone remained, with the exception of the minister, who« at 
the desire of bis Sovereign, now seatj^d himself, bat not on 
the difan. He säte opposite to the Queen , on Üie floor. 

"Princes," said the Queen, '^you are welcome to Ginda- 
rics , where nobody eyer comes. For we are people who wish 
neither to see nor to be seen. We are not like other people, 
nor do we envy other people. I wish not for the sbips of the 
Queen of the English, and my subjects are content to Ute as 
their fathers lived before them. Our mountains are wild and 
harren ; our vales require for their cultivation unceasiog toil. 
We have no gold or silver, no jewels ; neither have we silk. 
But we have some beautiful and consoling thoughts, and more 
than thoughts, which are shared by all of us and opeo to all 
of US, and whieh only we can vsdue or comj^rehend. Wben 
Darkush, who dwells at Damascus, and was the serrant of 
my father, sent to us the ever-*faithfal messenger, and said 
that there were princes who wished to confer with us, he knew 
well it was vain to send here men who would talk of the Eng- 
lish and the Egyptians, of the Porte and of the natlons of 
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Frangaestan. These thiogs to us are like the riiid of fruit. 
Seither do we care for cottons, nor for things which are 
sought for in the eities of the plains> and it may be, noble 
Emir, cherished also in the mountains of Lebanon. This is 
not Lebaoon, but the mountaiDs of the Ansarey , vho are as 
they have ever been, before the name of Turk or English was 
known in Syria, and who will remain as they are, uDless that 
happens which may ne^er happen, bat which is too beantifol 
not to believe may arrive. Therefore I speak to you with 
frankness, princes» of stränge countries: Darkush, theser- 
vant of my father, and also mine, told me, by the ever-faithful 
messenger, that it was not of these things, which are to us 
like water spilt on sand, that you wished to confer, butthat 
there were things to be said which ought to be uttered. There* 
fore it IS, I sent back the faithful messenger, saying, Send 
then these princes to Gindarics, since their talk is not of 
things which come and go, making a noise on the eoast and in 
the eities of the plains, and then passing away. These we 
infinitely despise; but the words of truth uttered in the spirit 
of friendship will last, if they be graye, and on matters which 
authorize journeys made by princes to yisit queens/' 

Her Majesty ceased , and looked at Keferinis, who bowed 
profound approbation. TancredandlFakredeen also eichanged 
glances, but the Emir waved bis band, signlfying bis wish that 
Tancred should reply, who, after a moment's hesitation, with 
an air of great deference , thus yentured to express himself. 

<^It seems to me and to my friend, the Prince of the Le- 
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banoD, that we hate listened to the words of wisdom. They 
are in every respect just. We know not, oursehes , Darkush, 
bat be was rigbtiy informed wben he apprised your Majesty 
that it was not upon ordiuary topics, either political er com- 
mercial, that we desired to yisit Gindarics. Nor was it ont 
of such curiosity as animates travellers. For we are not tra- 
vellers, but men who have a purpose which we wish to eie- 
cute. The world, that, since its creation, has owned the 
Spiritual supremacy of Asia, which is but natural, since Asia 
is the only portion of the world which the Creator ofthat world 
has deigned to visit, and in which he has ever conferred with 
man, is unhappily losing its faith in those ideas and conyic- 
tions that hitherto have goyerned the human race. We think, 
therefore, the time has arrived when Asia should make one of 
its periodical and appointed efforts to reassert that supremacy. 
But though we are acting, as we believe, under a divine im- 
pulse, it is our duty to select the most fitting human agents to 
accomplish a celestial mission. We have thought therefore 
hat it should devolve on Syria and Arabia, countries in which 
our Grod has even dwelt, and with which he has been from the 
earliestdays in direct and regulär communication, to under- 
take the solemn task. Two races of men alike free, one in- 
habiting the desert, the other the mountains, untainted by 
any of the vices of the plains, and the virginvigour of their 
intelligence not dwarfed by the conventional superstitions of 
towns and cities — one prepared at once to supply an un- 
rivalled cavalry, the other an army ready equipped of intrepid 
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foot-soldiersy appear to as to be indicated as the nataral and 
united conqaerors of the livorld. We wish to conquer tbtt 
World, with angels at our head, in order that ve may establish 
the happiness of man by a dhine domioion, and, crashing 
the political atheism that is now desolating eiistence, ntterly 
eitinguish the groirelling tyranny of seif government." 

The Queen of the Ansarey listened with deep and agitated 
attention to Tancred. When he had concladed, she said> 
after a moment's pause, ^'I belieye also in the necessity of the 
Spiritual supremacy of our Asia. And since it has ceased, 
it seems not to me that man and man's life have been either as 
great or as beautiful as heretofore. What you have said as- 
sures me , that it is well that you have come hither. But when 
you speak of Arabia, of what God is it you speak?'' 

'^I speak of the only God, the Creator of allthings^ the 
God who spoke on the Arabian Mount Sinai, and eipiated 
our sins upon the Syrian Mount GalTary." 

'^There is also Mount Olympus," said the Queen, <^ which 
is in Anatolia. Once the gods dwelt there." 

** The gods of poets,'' said Tancred. 

^'No; the gods of the people; who lo\ed the people, 
and tvhom the people loved." 

There was a pause, broken by the Queen, who, looking 
at her minister, said, ^'Noble Keferinis, the thoughts of 
these princes are divine, and in ever^f respect becoming ce- 
testial things. Is it not well that the gates of the beautiful and 
the sacred should be closed? 
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In every sense, irresistible QueeD> it is well tbat the 
gdtes of the beautiful and the sacred should not be closed." 

<<TheD let theoi bring garlands. Princes/' the QneeD 
coDtlnued, ''vhatlbe eye of no stranger has looked upon, 
yoa sball now bebold« This also is Asian and divine/' 

Immediately the Chamber again filled. The Queen > look- 
ing at the two princes and bowing, rose from her seat. They 
instantly followed her example. Oae caikie forward^ offering 
to the Qneen » and then to each of them , a garland. Garlands 
irere also taken by Keferinis and a few others. Cypros and 
her companions walked first» then Keferinis aod one who had 
stood near the royal divan*^ the qneen y betveen her two 
guests, followed » and after her a small and ordered band. 

They stopped before a lofty portal of bronze» evidentlyof 
ancient art. This opened into a covered and excavated way, 
in some respects siniilar to that which had led them directly to 
the Castle of Gindarics; bnt, although obscure, not requi> 
ring artißcial light, yet it was of no inconsiderable length. 
It emerged upon a platform cut out of the natural rock; on ail 
sides were steep cliffs , above them the bright blue sky. The 
ravine appeared to be closed on every side. 

The opposite cliff^ at the distance of several hundred 
yards, reached by a winding path, presented, at first, the 
appearance of the front of an ancient temple ; and Tancred» 
aa he approached it, perceived that the band of art had as- 
sisted the development of an intim alion of nature : a pediment, 
a deep portico, supported by lonic columns» and a flightof 
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Steps, were carved out of tbecliif, and led into yast caverns^ 
which art also had eonverted into lofty and magniflcent Cham- 
bers. Whea they had mounted the stepsi^ the queen and her 
compaaions lifted their garlands to thesiies, and joined in a 
choros, solemn and melodious, bat which did not soundas 
the language of Syria. Passing through the portico, Tancred 
found himself apparently in a vast apartment, where he be> 
held a stränge spectacle. 

At the first glance it seemed that, ranged on blocks of 
the surroanding mountains^ were a yariety of sculptured 
figures of costly materials and exquisite beauty; forms of 
heroic majesty and ideal grace; and, themseWes serene 
and unimpassioned^ filling the minds of the beholders vitb 
ay/e and veneration. It was not until his eye was ac- 
customed to the atmosphere, and his mind had in some 
degree recovered from the first stränge surprise, that Tancred 
gradnally recognised the fair and famous images over which 
his youth had so long and so early pondered. Stole over hfs 
spirit the countenance august, with the flowing beard and the 
lordly locks, sublime on his ivory throne, in one band the 
ready thunderbolt, in the other the cypress sceptre ; at his 
feet the watchful eagle with expanded wings ; — stole over the 
spirit of the gazing pilgrim, each shape of that refined and 
elegant hierarchy made for the worship of clear skies and 
sanny lands; goddess and god, genius, and nymph, and 
faun, — all that the wit and heart of man can devise and 
create , to represent his genius and his passion — all that the 
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myriad developments of a beautifal nature can require for their 
personification. A beautiful and sometimes flickeriog light 
played oyer the sacred groups and figures^ softening thera- 
vages of time, and ' occasionally investing them with^ as it 
were, a celestial movement. 

^'The gods of the Greeks ! " exclaimed Tancred. 

^'The gods of th« Ansarey/' said the queen ; ^Hhe gods of 
myfathers!" 

^'I am filled m\h a sweet amazement," marmured Tan- 
cred. ^'Life is stranger than I deemed. My soul is, as it 
were^ unsphered." 

*'Yet you know them to be gods," said the queen; '^and 
the Emir of the Lebanon does not know them to be gods?" 

'^I feel that they are such/' said Fakredeen. 

^'Howisthis, then?" said the queen. ^'How is it that 
you, the child of a northeru isle — " 

^'Should recognise the Olympian Jove/' said Tancred. 
^^It seems stränge*, but from my eariiest youth liearntthese 
things." 

'*Ah, theo," murmured the queen to herseif, and mih 
an expression of the greatest satisfaction, ^'Darkush was 
rightly informed ; he is ooe of us." 

'^I behold then, at last, the gods of the Ansarey,'' said 
Fakredeen. 

^'All that remains of Antioch, noble Emir; of Antioch 
the süperb, with its hundred towers, and its sacred groves 
and fanes of flashing beauty." 
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^'Unhappy Asia!'' exclaimed the Emir; 'Uhou hast in- 
deed fallen*/' 

**Wheii all was over," said the queeo; '''when the 
people refused to.sacrifice, and the the gods, indignant, 
quitted earth — I hope not for ever — the faithful few 
fled to these mountaios with the sacred Images, and 
we have cherished them. I told you we had beautiful and 
consoling thoughts, and more than thoughts. All eise is 
lost — our ivealth, our arts, our luxury, our invention — 
all have \anished. The niggard earth scarcely yields us a sub- 
sisteoce ; we dress like Kurds — feed hardly as well ; bat if 
we were to quit these mountains, and wander like them on 
the plains with our araple flocks, we should lose our sacred 
Images — all the traditions that we yet cherlsh in our souls, 
that in spite of our hard lives preserve us from being barba- 
riaos — a sense of the beautiful and the lofty, and the di\ine 
hope, that, when the rapidly consummating degradation of 
Asia has been fulfilfed, mankind will return again to those 
gods who made the earth beautiful and happy ; and that they, 
in their celestial mercy, may revisit that world which, without 
them , has become a howling wilderness/' 

"Lady," said Tancred, with much emotion, "we must, 
with your permission, speak of these things. My heartis at 
present too füll." 

"Come hither," said the queen, in a voice of great soft- 
ness ; and she led Tancred away. 
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They entered a Chamber of mach smaller dimensions, 
vhich might be looked upon as a chapel anneied to the cathe- 
dral or Pantheon which they had quitted. At eachendofit 
was a Statue. They paused before one. It was not larger than 
üfe, of ivory and gold; the colour purer than could possibly 
have been imagined, highly polished, and so little injured, 
that at a distance the general ~effect was not in the least im- 
paired. 

«Do you know that?" asked the Queen, and she looked 
at the Statue, and then she looked at Tancred. 

^'I recognise the god of poetry and light/'' and Tancred; 
«Phabus Apollo." 

'' Our god : the god of Antioch, the god of the sacred grove ! 
Who could look upon him , and doubt bis deity ! " 

^'Is this indeed the figure," murmured Tancred; ^'before 
which a hundred steers have bled? before which libations of 
honeyed wine werepoured from golden goblets? thatlivedin 
a heaven of incense ! ** 

"Ah ! you know all." 

" Angels watch over us ! " Said Tancred, "or my brain will 
turn. And who is this?" 

'^One before whom the pilgrims of the world once kneeled. 
This is the Syrian goddess ; the Venus of our land, but called 
among us by a name which, by her favour, I also bear — 

AaTARTJB." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'^And whendid men cease from vorsbipping them?" asked 
FakredeenofTancred; "before tbe Prophet?" 

'^When tnith descended from Heaven Id the person of 
Christ Jesus." 

^^Bat trath had descended from Heaveo before Jesus," 
replied FakredeeD ; ^'since, as you teil me, God spoke to 
Moses OD MouDt Sinai , aod sioce then to maDy of the prophets 
and the princes of Israel." 

''Of ivhom Jesus was one," said Tancred ; 'Mhe descend- 
ant of Kiog David as well as the son of God. Bat throu^h this 
last and greatest of their princes it was ordained thatthein- 
spired Hebrew mind should mould and govern the world. 
Through Jesus, God spoke to the Gentiles, and not to the 
tribes of Israel only. That is the great worldly difference 
between Jesus and bis inspired predecessors. Cbristianity is 
Jttdaism for the multitude , but still it is Judaism , and its de- 
velopment was the death-blow of the Pagan idolatry." 

'^Gentiles/' murmored Fakredeen; ^'GeaUlesl — you 
area Gentile, Tancred?" 

'^Alas! I am," he answered, '^ sprang from a borde of 
B^ic ptrates, wbo never were beard of doring the greater 
annals of the world — a descent which.I have been educated 
to believe was the greattest of honcmrs. Wbat we should have 
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become, had not the Syro-Arabian creeds formed our minds, 
I dare not contemplate. Probably we shoald have perished in 
mutual destnictioD. However, though rüde and modern 
Gentiles, unknoivn to the Apostles, "we also were in time 
touched vith the sacred symbol, and originally endowed with 
an Organization of a high class, for our ancestors wandered 
from Caucasus, ive have become kings and princes." 

'^What a droU thing is history/' said Fakredeen. ^<Ah! 
if I were only acqaainted 'with it, my education would be 
complete. Should yon call me a Gentiie? '' 

'^I have great doubts ivbether such an appellation could be 
extended to the descendants of Ishmael. I always look upon 
you as a member of the sacred race. It is a great thing for any 
man : for you it may tend to empire." 

"Was Julius CiBsar a Gentile?" 

" Unquestionably ? " 

m 

"And Iskander?" (Alexander of Macedon. ) 

"No doubt; the two most iilustrious Gentiles that ever 
existed^ and representing the Uio great races on the shores of 
the Afediterranean, to which the apostolic yieyfs were first 
directed." 

"Well, their blood, though Gentile, led to empire/' said 
Fakredeen. 

"But what are their conquests to those of Jesus Christ/' 
saidTancred, with great animation. "Where are their dy- 
nasties? — where their subjects? They were both deified: 
who burns incense to themnow? Their descendants , both 
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Greek and RomaD , bow before the altars of the house of Da- 
vid. The honse of David is worshipped at Borne itself — at 
every seat of great and groiving empire in the world — at Lon- 
don, at St. Petersburg, atNei^York. Asia alone is faithless 
to the Asian ; but Asia has been oyerrun by Turks and Tatars. 
For nearly fiye hnndred years, the trae oriental mind has been 
enthralled. Arabia alone has remained free and faithful to 
the divine tradition. From its bosom we shall go forth and 
SY^eep away the mouldering remnants of the Tataric System ; 
and then, when the East has resomed its indigenous intelli- 
gence , vhen angels and prophets again mingle vith humanity, 
the sacred quarter of the globe will recover its primeval and 
divine supremacy; it will act upon the modern empires, and 
the fainthearted faith of Europe, 'which is but the shadow of a 
shade, will become as vigorous as befits men who are in sus- 
tained communication with the Creator. ** 

^'But suppose/' Said Fakredeen, in a captious tonethat 
-was unusual with him, ^^suppose when the Tataric System is 
swept afway, Asia reverts to those beautifui divinities that we 
beheld this morning^" 

More than onee, since they quitted the presence of Astarte, 
had Fakredeen harped upon this idea. From that interview the 
companions had returned moody and unusually silent. Strange 
to say, there seemed a tacit understahding between them to 
converse little on that subject which mainly engrossed their 
minds. Their mutuai remarks on Astarte were few and con- 
strained ; a littie more diffuse upon the visit to the temple ; but 
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they chiefly kept up ihe conveDtionAl chat of companionship 
by rather commoDplace obseryations on Keferinis and other 
incidents and persons comparatively of little interest and im- 
portance. 

After their aadience, they dined witb the minister, not 
exactly in the manner of Downing Street» nor even witb the 
comparative ioxury of Canobia, bat the meai was anincideot 
and therefore agreeable. A good pilaff was more acceptable 
than some partridges dressed witb oil and boney> bnt all 
Easterns are temperate , and travel teacbes absUnence to the 
Franks. Neitber Fakredeen nor Tancred were raen wbo crlti- 
cised a meal : bread , rice, and coffee , a bird or a fish, easily 
satisfied them. The Emir affected the Moslem when the mi- 
nister offered him the ivioe of the mountains, which was barsh 
and rongb aller the delicions Yino d*Oro of Lebanon; bat 
Tancred contriyed to drink the health of Queen Astarte withoat 
any wry expression of countenance. 

«<I believe/' said Keferinis, <'that the Englisfa in their 
iskndof London, drink onlytowomen; the ofher natives of 
Franguestan chiefly pledge men ; we look apon both as bar- 

iMffOIU/' 

<^At any rate, yon worship ihe god of wine," remarked 
Tancred, wboneyer atterapted to correctthe self-eomplaceot 
mioister. '^I observed to-day tfae statae of Bacchus." 

<<Bacehas ! '* said Keferinis, witb a smile, half of inquiry, 
halfof commiseration. ^'Bacchas — anEngiish name, I ap- 
prebend ! All oar gods came from the aneient Antakia before 
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either the Tarks or the English were heard of. Their real 
names areioevery respect sacred, nor will they be attered, 
even to the Ansarey» until after the dmae initiatioo has beeo 
performed in the perfectly admirable and inexpressibly de- 
lightfal mysterieSy" which meant, in simpler tongue, that 
Keferinis was entireJy Ignorant of the suhject on which he was 
talking. 

After their meal, Keferinis^ proposing that in the course 
of the day they should fly one of the Queen's hawks^ left them, 
when the conversation^ of which we have given a snatch, 
occurred. Yet, as we have observed» they were on the whole 
moody and nnnsnally silent. Fakredeen in particular was 
wrapped in reverie, and when he spoke> it was always in 
reference to the Singular spectacle of the moming. His 
musing forced him to inquiry, having never before heard of 
the Olympian hierarchy , nor of the woods of Daphne» nor of 
the bright lord of the silver bow. 

Why were they moody and silent? 

With regard to Lord Afontacute, the events of the morning 
might sufficiently account for the gravity of his demeanour, 
for he was naturally of a thoaghtful and broodiog tempera* 
ment. This unexpected introduction to Olympus was sug- 
gestive of many reflections to one so habitnated to muse over 
divine influenccs. Nor need it be denied that the character 
of the Queen greatly interested him. Her mind was already 
attuned to heavenly thoughts. She already belle ved that she 
was fulfilling a sacred mission. Tancred could not be blind 

Tancred, IL 14 
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to the importance of such a personage as Astarte in tbe great 
drama of divine regeneration, whicb was constastty present 
to his coDsideratioo. Her coDversion might be as weigbty as 
ten tictorieB, He was not insensible to the efßeacy off femi- 
nine influence in Uie dissemination of religioaB truth, nor 
nnaware how much tbe greatest development of tbe Arabian 
creeds, in wbich the Almighty himself deigned to beeome 
a personal actor, was assisted by tbe saored spell of woman. 
It is not the Emp^ress Helen alone who has rivalied, or ralber 
sarpassed, tbe exploits of tbe most illustrioas aposttes« Tbe 
tbree great empires of tbe age — France, England , and 
Rnssia — are indebted for their Cbristianity to female lips. 
We all reroember tbe salntary influence of Clotilde and 
Bertba wbich bore tbe traditions of tbe JFordan to tbe Seine 
and tbe Tbames : it shonJd not be forgotten tbat to tbe forta- 
nate allianee of Waldimir, tbe Duke of Moscovy, wilfa tbe 
sister of the Greek Emperor Basti , is to be aseribed tbe re- 
markable circumstance, tbat the intcllectual deyeJopment of 
all tbe Russias bas been conducted on Arabian principles. 
It was tbe fair Giselle, wortby suecessor of the soft-bearted 
women of Galilee, herseif the sister of the Emperor Henry tbe 
Second, wbo opened the mind of her busband, tbe King off 
Hungary, to tbe deep wisdom of tbe Hebrews^ to tbe laws of 
Moses and the precepts of Jesus. Poland also found an 
apostle and a queen in 4be sister of tbe Duke of Bohemia, 
and wbo reyeaied to tbe Sarmatian Micislas tbe ennobling 
my Stertes of Sinai and of CaWary. 
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Sons of Israel» when yoa recoileet that you ereated 
Christendom, yoa may pardon the ChristiaDS even their 
Autos da F^! 

Fakredeed Shehaab, Emir of Ganobia, and lineal de- 
seendaat of the standard-bearer of the Prophet^ had not sueh 
faith in Arabian principles, as to dream-of Converting the 
Queen of the Ansarey. Quite the reverse; the Queen of the 
Ansarey had couTorted him. From the first moment he 
beheld Astarte, she had exercised over hijn that magnetie 
Ittfluence of vhich he was peculiarly susceptibie, and by 
which Tancred at once attracted and controlled him. But 
Astarte added to this influence a power to which the Easterns 
in general do not very easily bow, the influence of sex. Wtth 
the exception of Eva, woman had neyer gulded the spirit or 
moulded the careerof Fakredeen; and, in her instanoe > the 
sovereignty had been somewhat impaired by that acquaintance 
of the cradle, which has a tendency to enfeeble the ideal, 
though it may strengthen the affections. Bat Astarte rose 
upon bim commanding and complete, a star whose graduai 
formation he had not watdied, and whose unexpected brü- 
liancy might therefote be more striking even than the superior 
splendour which he had habitually eontemplated. Young, 
beautiful, queenly, impassioned, and eloquent, surrounded 
by the aecessori^s that influence the Imagination, and in« 
vested wkh fascinatibg mystery, Fakredeen, silent and en- 
cbanted, had yielded bis spirit to Asiurte, even before she 

14 • 
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revealed to bis anaccostomed and astonished mind the god- 
like forms of her antique theogony. 

Eva and Tancred had talked to htm of gods: Astarte had 
shovn them to htm. All yisible Images ot their boasted 
diyinities of Sinai and of Calvary with which he »vas ac- . 
quainted yrere enshrioed over the altars of the convents of 
LebanoD. He contrasted those representations withoat beaaty 
or grace, so mean and mournfnlandspiritless, orif endaed 
"with attributes of power , moreinenacing thanmajestic, and 
morose rather than sublime — with those shapes of sym- 
metry» those yisages of immortal beauty, serene yet fall of 
sentiment, on which he had gazed that morning with a holy 
raptare. The Queen had said that, besides Mount Sinai and 
Mount Calvary 9 there was also Mount Olympus. Itwastrue; 
even Tancred had not challenged her assertion. And the 
legends of Olympus were as old as — nay, older than — 
those of the convent or the mosques. 

This was no mythic fantasy of the beautiful Astarte; the 
f ond tradition of a family, arace, evenanation. These were 
not the gods merely of the mountains : they had been, as they 
deserved to be, the gods of a great world, of great nations and 
of great men. They were the gods of Alexander and of Caias 
Julias ; they were the gods under whose divine administra- 
tion Asia had been powerful, rieh, luxurious, and happy. 
They were the gods who had covered the coasts and plains 
with magnificent ckies, crowded the midland ocean with 
golden galleys» and fiUed the provinces that were now a chaio 
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of wilderness and desert with teeming and thriving millions. 
No wonder the Ansarey were faithfnl to such deities. The 
manrel was why men sbonld ever have deserted them. Bat 
man had deserted them, and man was unhappy. All — Eva, 
Tancredy his own consciousness, the sarronnding spectacles 
ofhislife, assured him that man vas nnhappy ; degraded, or 
discontented ; at all events miserable. He was not snrprised 
that a Syrian should be unhappy, even a Syrian prince, for he 
had no career; he was not snrprised that the Jews wereun- 
happy> because they were the most persecnted of the human 
race, and in all probability very jastlyso, for such an ex- 
eeption as Eva proved nothing; bat here was an Englishman, 
youngy noble, very rieh, with every advantage of natare and 
fortune, and he had come out to Syria to teil them that all 
Europe was as miserable as themselves. What if their misery 
had been caused by their deserting those divinities who had 
once made them so happy? 

A great question ; Fakredeen indulged in endless comb!- 
nations while he smoked countless nargillies. If religion 
were to eure the world, suppose they trled this ancient and 
once populär faith, so very populär in Syria. The Queen 
of the Ansarey could command five and twenty thousand ap- 
proved warriors, and the Emir of the Lebanon could summon 
a host, if not as disciplined, far more numerous. Fakredeen, 
in a frenzy of reverie, became each moment more practical. 
Asian supremacy, cosmopolitan regeneration, and theo- 
cratic equality, all gradaally disappeared. An independent 
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Sjrian kiDgdoniy framed and gnarded by a hundred thousand 
sabresy rose ap before bim; an establisbed Olympian reli- 
gioDy which the Drases, at bis instigation, wonld embrace, 
and loleration for tbe Maronites tili he conld bribe Bishop 
Nicodemns to arrange a general conformity and convert bis 
great principal from the Patriarch into the Pontiff of Antioch. 
The ieyrs might remain, provided they negotiated a loan 
which shoald consolidate the Olympian institutio&s and 
establish the gentile dynasty of Fakredeen and Astarte. 



CHAPTER V, 

Whbn Fakredeen bade Tancred as usaal good night, bis 
voice was different from its aceostomed tones; he had replied 
to Tanered with asperity several times dariog the evening; 
and when he was separated from his companion, he feit re» 
lieved. All unconscioas of these chaoges and Symptoms, 
was the heir of Bellamont. Though grave, one indeed vho 
never langhed and seldom smiied, Tancred was bfessed with 
the rarest of all virtaes, a slogularly sweet temper. H« was 
grave , because he was always thinking, and thinking of great 
deeds. Bat his heart was soft, and his nature most kind, 
and remarkably regardfal of the feelings of others. To wound 
them, however unintentionally, would oecasion him painfal 
dfstnrbance. Though naturally rapid in the pereeption of 
character, his inexperience of life and the self-examination 
in which he was so frequently absorbed, tended to blunt a 
littie his Observation of others. With a generoas failing, 
which is not nncommon , he was prepared to give those whom 
he loved credit for the virtnes which he himself possessed, 
and the sentiments which he himself eitended to them. Being 
profonnd, stedfast, and most loyal in his feelings, he was 
ineapable of suspecting that his elected friend coald entertain 
sentiments towards him less deep, less eamest, and less 
faithfnl. The change in the demeanonr of the Emir was, 
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therefore, unnoticed by him. And vhat might be calledthe 
snllen irritability of Fakredeen ivas encoantered with tbe 
usual gentleoesB and total disregard of seif vbich always 
distinguished the bebavioar of Lord Montacute. 

The next morniDg, they were invited by Astarte to a 
hawking party, aod, leaving the ragged ravioes, they, de- 
scended into a softer and more cultivated country, vhere they 
found good sport. Fakredeen was an accomplished falconer^ 
and loved to display bis skill before the qaeen. Tancred was 
qaite unpractised, bat Astarte seemed resolved that he 
should become experienced in the craft among her mountains, 
which did not please the Eniir> as he caracoled in sumptuous 
dress on a splendid steed, with the superb falcon resting on 
bis wrist. 

The princes dined again with Keferinis; that, indeed» 
was to be their custom during their stay; afterwards, ac- 
companied by the minister, they repaired to the royal divan 
where they had received a general invitation. Here they 
found Astarte alone, with the exception of Cypros and her 
companions, who worked with their spindles apart, and 
here, on the pretext of discussing the high topics on whieh 
they had repaired to Gindarics, there was much conversa- 
tion on many subjects. Thus passed one, two, and even 
threedays; thus, in general, would their hours be occupied 
at Gindarics. In the moming the hawks, or a visit to some 
green yalley, which was blessed with a stream and beds of 
Oleander, and groyes of acacia or sycamore. Fakredeen had 
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no cause to complain of the demeanour of Astarte towards 
him^ for it was most gracious and encoura^ing. Indeed, 
he pleased her; and sfae was takeDJ, as many had been, by 
theingenuousmodesty, the uoaffected humility, the tender 
and touching deference of his manner ; he seemed to watch 
her every glance, and hang upon her every accent: his sym- 
pathy with her was perfect ; he agreed with every sentiment 
aod Observation that escaped her. Blushing, boyish, nn- 
sophisticated , yet fuliof native grace, and evidently gifted 
with the most amiable disposition , it was impossible not to 
view with interest, and even regard, one so young and so 
innocent. 

. Bat while' the Emir had no cause to be dissatisfied with 
the demeanour of Astarte to himself , he conld not be unaware 
that her carriage to Tancred was different^ and he doubted 
whether the difference was in his favour. He huog on the 
accents of Astarte, but he remarked that the Queen hung 
upon the accents of Tancred, who, engrossed with great 
ideas and füll of a great purpose, was unconscious of what 
did not escape the lynx-lLke glance of his companion. 
However, Fakredeen was not, under any circumstances, 
easily disheartened ; in the present case, there were many 
circumstances to encourage him. This was a great Situation ; 
there was room for combinations. He feit that he was not 
unfavoured by Astarte ; be had confidence , and a just con- 
fidence, in his power of fascination. He had to combat a 
rival, who vas, perhaps, not thinking of conquest; at any 
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rate, who was uneonscioas of saecess. Even had he the ad- 
vantage, which Fakredeen was not now disposed to admit, 
be mfght surely be baffled by a competitor with a purpose, 
devoting bis whole iotelligenoe to bis object, aod hesitatiog 
at no means to'accomplish it. 

Fakredeen became great friends with Keferinis. He gave 
up bis time and attentions mach to Üiat great personage; 
anoiBted bim with the most delicioas flattery, most dei- 
teronsly applied ; consulted bim on great affairs which had no 
eiistence ; took bis advice od conjunctures which never could 
occur ; assnred Keferinis that, in bis youtb, the Emir Besheer 
had impressed on bim the importance of cultivating the 
friendly feelings, and obtaining the snpport of the distin- 
guished minister of the Ansarey; gare bim somejewels, and 
made bim enormoas promises. 

On the fourth day of the visit, Fakredeen found himself 
alone with Astarte, at least, without tbe presence of Tancred, 
wbom Keferinis had detained in bis progress to tbe royal 
apartment. The young Emir had pushed on, and gafned an 
opportunity which he had long desired. 

They were speaking of the Lebanon ; Fakredeen had been 
giving Astarte, at her request, a sketchof Canobia, and in- 
timating bis inexpressible gratification , were she to honour 
bis Castle with a visit ; when , somewbat abruptly, in a sup- 
pressed voice, and in a manner not wbolly freefrom embar- 
rassment, Astarte said, <<Wbat ever sarprises me is, that 
Darkush, who is my servant at Damascus, shonld have com- 
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municated^ by the faithful messenger, that one of the prioces 
seekiag to visit Gindarics was of our beautiful and ancient 
faith ; for the Prince of England has assared me, that nothing 
was more unfounded or indeed impossible; that the faith, 
ancient and beautifal, never prevailed in the land of his 
fathers ; and that the reason why he was acquainted wilh the 
godlike forms is, that in his country it is the cnstom — eustom 
tome most Singular, and indeed incomprehensible — toedncate 
the youth by teaching them the ancient poems of the Greeks — 
poems qaite lost to us, but in which are embalmed the sacred 
legends." 

** We ought never to be surprised at anything that is done 
by the English/' obsenred Fakredeen; ^'who are, after all, 
in a certain sense, satages. Their conntry produces no* 
thing; it is an Island, a mere rock, larger than Malta, but not 
so well fortified. Everything they require is imported from 
other countries ; they get their corn from Odessa, and their 
wine from the ports of Spain. I have been assared at Beiroot 
that they do not grow even their own cotton , but that I can 
hardly believe. Even their religionis an eiotic; and, asthey 
are indebted for that to Syria, it is not surprising that they 
should Import their edncation from Greece." 

*^Poor people!" exclaimed the queen; *^and yet they 
travel — they wish to improve themselves? " 

^^Darkush, however/' continued Fakredeen, wlthout 
noticing the last Observation of Astarte, '^was not wrongly in-^ 
formed." 
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'* Not wrongly informed? " 

<<No: one of the prioces who wished to visit Gindarics 
was, in a eertain sense, of the ancient and beautiful faith, 
bat it was not the prioce of the English/' 

<^What are these pigeons that you are flying without let- 
ters!" exclaimed Astarte, looking yery perplexed. 

<<Ah! beantifal Astarte," said Fakredeen with a sigh; 
*^you did not know my mother." 

"How shonld I koow yoar mother, Emir of the Castles of 
Lebanon? Have I ever left these mountains, which are 
dearer to me than the pyramids of Egypt to the great Pacha? 
Have I ever looked upon your women , Maronite or Druse, 
Walking in white sheets, as if they were the chüdren of ten 
thousand Ghouls, with horns od their heads, as if they were 
the wild horses of the desert?" 

''AskKeferinis/' said Fakredeen, still sighing ; ^^hehas 
been atBteddeen, the court of the Emir Besheer. He knew 
my mother, at least by memory. My mother, beautiful 
Astarte, was an Ansarey.'' 

<'Your mother was an Ansarey!" repeated Astarte, in a 
tone of infinite sarprise ; ^^ your mother an Ansarey ! Of what 
family was she a child?" 

'^Ah!" reptied Fakredeen, ^Hhereitis; that is the secret 
sorrow of my life. A mystery hangs over my mother, for I 
lost both my parents in extreme chiidhood; I was at her 
heart," he added, in a broken voice, ^^and amid outrage, 
tumult, and war. Ofwhom was my mother the child? lam 
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here to discover that, if possible. Her race and her beaatifui 
religfion have been the dream of my life. All I have prayed 
for has been to recognise her kindred and to behold her 
gods." 

^^It is yery interesting/' marmured the Queen. 

^^It is more than interesting/' sighed Fakredeen, << Ah ! 
beaatifui Astarte ! if you knew all — if you could form even 
the most remote idea of what I have suffered for this unknown 
faith ; " and a passionate tear quivered on the radiant cheek of 
the young prince. 

'^And yet you came here to preach the doctrines of an- 
other/' Said Astarte. 

'*l came here to preach the doctrines of another!" re<- 
pliedFakredeen, with an expression of contempt ; his nostrii 
dilatedy his lip curled with scorn. 

<<This mad Englishman came here to preach the doctrines 
of another creedy and one with which, itseemstome, he has 
as little connexion as his frigid soii has with palm trees. 
They produce them, lamtold^ in houses ofglass, andthey 
force their foreign faith in the same manner ; but, though they 
have temples and churches and mosques, they confess they 
have no miracles; they admit that they never produced a pro- 
phet; they own that no Crod ever spoke to their people, or 
visited their land ; and yet Üiis race, so peculiarly fovoored by 
celestial commnnication, aspire to be missionaries ! " 

**l haye mnch misapprehended you/' said Astarte; <'I 
thougfat you were both embarked in a great cause." 
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^^Ah, yoa learat that from Darkash!" qnickly replied 
Fakredeen. '^You see, beauttful Astarte, that I have no 
personal acquaintance with Darkash. It was the inteiMiaDt ol 
my companion, who was bis friend ; and it is through him thai 
Darkash faas learnt anything that he has commuDieated. The 
mission, the project was not mine; bat, when I found my 
comrade had the means, which had hitherto etaded me, of 
reachiag Gindarics, I threw no obstacles in bis crotchety 
eoarse. On the contrary, I embraced the opportuaity CTen 
with fervour, and, far from discouragiog my friend, from 
views to which I know he is fatally , even ridiculously wedded, 
I looked forward to tbis expedition as the possible means of 
diyerting bis mind from some opinions, and, J migbt add, 
some influences, which I am persuaded can eventually entail 
upon him nothing but disappointment and disgrace." And 
here Fakredeen shook bis bead, with that air of confidential 
mystery which so cleverly piques cariosity. 

^^Wbatever may be bis fate,^' said Astarte, in a tone of 
greatserionsness, ^^the EngUsh prince does not seem tome 
to be a person who could ever experience disgrace." 

^'No, no," quickly replied bis faitbful friend; <'of eoarse 
I did not speak of personal disbonoar. He is extremely prood 
and rasb, and not in any way a practical man; bat be is not 
a person who ever woald do anytbing to be sent to the bagnio 
or the galleys. What I mean by disgrace is , that be is mixed 
ap with transactions, and connected with persons wbo will 
damage, cheapen, in a worldly seose disbonoar bim, destroy 
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aiJ Jus Bourees of power and inQuence. For insUoce dow, 
in bis country , in England , a Jew is never permitted to enter 
England ; they may settle in Gibraltar — but in England, no. 
Wdl, it is perfectly well known among all tbose wbo care 
abont these affairs, tbat this enterprise of bis — tbis religious- 
politico^-military ad venture, is merely nndertaken because be 
bappens to be desparately enamonred of a Jewess at Damas* 
CHS, wbom be cannot carry bome as bis bride/' 

<<Enamoured of a Jewess at Bamascas ! *' said Astarte, 
tarniAg very pale. 

**To folly — tofrenzy; sbe is at tbe bottom of tbe wbole 
of Ibis affair; sbe talks Cabala to bim, and be Nazareny to 
ber; and so, between tbem, tbey bave invented tbis grand 
sdieme — tbe conquest of Asia — perbaps tbe world, witb 
our Syrian sabres, and we are to be rewarded for onr pains by 
eatiog passover cakes." 

«Wbat are tbey?" 

'^Festival bread of tbeüebrews, made in tbe new moon, 
witb tbe milk of be-goats." 

"Wbatborrors!" 

" Wbat a reward for conquest! " 

^^Will tbe Queen of tbe Englisb let one of ber princes 
marry a Jewess?" 

^^ Never ; be will be bebeaded, and sbe will be burnt alive, 
eventaally ; but in tbe mean time a great deal of miscbief inay 
occur, unless we stop it." 

^'It eertainty sbould be stopped." 
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<< What amuses me most in this affair^" continued Fakre- 
deen , 'Ms the cool way in which this Englishman comes to us 
for our assistance. First, he is at Ganobia — then at Gin- 
darics; we are to do the business, and Syria is spoken of as 
if it were nothing. Now the fact is, Syria is the only practical 
feature of the case. There is no doubt that, if we were all 
agreed, if Lebanon and the Ansarey were to unite, we could 
clear Syria of the Turks , conquer the piain , and carry the 
whole eoast in a campaign, and no one would ever interfere 
to disturb as. Why should they? The Turks could not, and 
the natives of Franguestan would not. Leave me to manage 
them. There is nothing in the world I so revel in as hocussing 
(ruiiot and Aberdeen. You never heard of Guizot and Aber- 
deen? They are the two Reis Effendis of the King of the 
French and the Queen of the Engiish. I sent them an arch- 
bishop last year, oneof my fellows, ArchbishopMarad, who 
led them a pretty dance. They nearly made me King of the 
Lebanon,- to put an end to disturbances which never eiisted 
except in the venerable Alurad's representations." 

''These are stränge things! Has she charms, this Jewess? 
Very beautiful , I suppose ? *' 

"The Englishman vows so; he is always raving of her; 
talks of her in bis sleep." 

"As you say, it would indeed be stränge to draw our 
sabres for a Jewess. Is she dark or fair? " 

"I think, when he writes Tcrses to her, he always calls 
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her a moon or a star; that smacks nociurnal and somewbat 
sombre/' 

'*l detest the Jevs; bat I have beard tbeir women are 
beantifal/' 

*'We will banisb them all from our kingdom of Syria/' 
Said Fakredeen^ looking at Astarte earnestly. 

^'Wby, if we are to make a struggle, it sbould be for 
sometbiDg. Tbere have been Syrian kingdoms." 

^'And shall be^ beaateous Queea, and yoa shall rale 
them. I believe now the dream of my life will be realized." 

«Why, what'stbat?" 

^^My mother's last aspiration — the dying legacy of her 
passionate soul, known only to me, and never breathed to 
human being untü this moment." 

"Then you recollect your mother?" 

<^It was my nurse, long since dead, who was the 
depositary of the injanetion, and in dae time conyeyed it 
to me." 

"Andwhatwasit?" 

'^To raise, at Deir el Kamar, the capitalof our district, 
a marble temple to the Syrian goddess." 

«'Beaatifulidea!" 

^*It would have drawn back the Mountain to the ancient 
faith: the Druses are half prepared and wait only my 
Word." 
Tanered. II, |i^ 
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"Bat the Nazareny bishops ," said the Queen, ** vhom yoa 
ind so nseful, what will they say?" 

"Wbat did the priests and priestesses of the Syrian t 
goddess say, '^hen Syria became Christian? They turned into 
bishops and nans, Let them turn back again." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tancrbd and Fakredeen had been abseot from Gindarics 
for tvro or three days, making an excursioD in the neigtabaar- 
ing districts , and visiting several of those chieftaias whose 
future aid might be of so mach importance to them. Away 
from the unconscious centre of so many passions and in- 
trtgueSy exeited by the novelty of theirlife, sanguine of the 
uUimate triamph of his manoeuvres, and at times still in- 
floenced by his companion, the deiheanoar of the young Emir 
of Lebanon to his friend resumed something of its ^onted 
softness, confidence, and complaisance. They were onc« 
more in sight of the wiid palace-fort of Astaite; spnrring 
their horses, they dashed before their attendants over the 
piain y and halted at the fange portal of iron , while the torches 
vere lit, and preparations were made for the passage of the 
eovered way. 

When they entered the principal court, there vere unusual 
appearances of some recent and considerable oecurrence: 
groups of Turkish soldiers, disarmed, redining camels, 
baggage and sieeds^ aqd many of the armed tribes of the 
Mountain. 

<^ What is all this? " inqnired Fakredeen. 

<<T is the hareem of the Pacha of Aleppo/' replied a 

15* 
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warrior, '^captnred on the plain, aod carried up into the 
moantains to onr Queen of queeos/' 

'^The warbegins/' said Fakredeen lookiog round at Taa> 
cred, with a glittering eye. 

<< Women make war on women/' he replied. 

<<'T is the first step/' said the Emir» dismounting ; ''I 
care not how it comes. Women are at Che bottom of every- 
thing. If it had not been for the Suitana Mother^ I should 
have now been Prince of the Mountain." 

When they had regained their apartments the lordly Ke- 
ferinis soon appeared, to offer them bis congratulations on 
their return. The Minister was peculiarly refined and myste- 
rious this moming, especialty with respect to the great event, 
which he involved in so much obscurity^ that, after much 
conversation, the travellers were as little acquainted with the 
occurrence as when they entered the court-yard of Gindarics. 

^'The capture of a Pacha's hareem is not water spilt on 
sand, lordly Keferinis/' said the Emir. ^<We shall heai 
moreof this." 

^^Whatwe shall hear/' replied Keferinis, <Ms entirely an 
affair of the future ; nor is it in any way to be disputed , that 
there are few men who do not find it more difficult to foretei 
what is to happen than to remember what has taken place." 

^'We sometimes find that memory is as rare a quality as 
prediction," saidTancred. 

"In England," replied the lordly Keferinis; "but it is 
never tobeforgotten, and» indeed, onthecontrary, should 
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be entirely recollected^ that the English, being a new people, 
have nothing indeed vhich they can remember." 

Tancred bowed. 

^^And how is themostgraciouslady, Queen ofqueens?" 
inquired Fakredeen. 

'^The most gracious lady, Queen of queens/' replied 
Keferinis, yery mysteriously, '^has at this Urne many 
tfaougbts/' 

"If she require any aid," said Fakredeen^ <<thereisnot 
a musket in Lebanon that is not at her senice/' 

Keferinis bent bis head, and said, '^Itisnotinany way 
to be disputed that there are subjects which require for their 
management the application ofacertaindegreeof force^ and 
the noble Emir of the Lebanon has expressed himself in that 
sense vith the most exact propriety ; there are also subjects 
which are regulated by the application of a certain number of 
wordsy provided they are well chosen, and distinguished by 
an inestimable eiactitude. It does not by any means follow 
that from vhat has occurred there will be sanguinary encoun* 
ters between the people of the gracious lady, Queen of queens, 
and those that dwell in plains and eitles ; nor can it be denied 
that ^ar is a means by which many things are brought to a 
final conjnncture. At the same time, courtesy has many 
charmsy even for the Turks, though it is not to be denied, 
or in any way concealed, that a Turk, especially if he be a 
Pacha, iSy of all obsceneandutterchildrenofthedevil, the 
most entirely contemptible and thoroughly to be execrated.' 
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'<If I were the Queen, I woald not gite up thehareem," 
Said Fakredeen ; '' aod I would bring affairs to a crisis. The 
garrison at Aleppo is not strong ; they ha\e been obliged to 
march six regiments to Deir el Kamar, and, though affairs 
are comparatively tranquil in Lebanon for the moment, let 
me send a pigeon to my consin Francis El Kazin, and Young 
Syria will get up such a stir that old Wageah Pacha mW not 
spare a Single man. I will have fifty bonfires on the Mountain 
near Beiroot in one night, and Colonel Rose will send off a 
steamer to Sir Ganning to teil him there is a revolt in the Le- 
banon, with a double despatch for Aberdeen, füll of smoking 
villages and slaughtered women ! " and the young Emir in- 
haled bis nargilly with additional zest as he recollected the 
triumphs of bis past mystitications. 

At sunset it was announced to the travellers thatthe Queen 
would receive them. Astarte appeared much gratified by 
their return, was very gracious, although in a different way, 
to both of them, inquired much as to what they had seen and 
what they had done, with whom they had conyersed, and 
what had been said. Atlength, sheobserved, '^Something 
has also happened at Gindarics in your absence, noble prin- 
ces. Last night, they brought part of the hareem of the Pacha 
of Aleppo captive hither. This may lead to events." 

^'I have already ventured to observe to the lordly Ke- 
ferinis," said Fakredeen, ''that every lance in the Lebaaop 
is at your command, gracious Queen." 

"We have lances," ^id Astarte; "it is not ofthat I was 
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thinking. Nor indeed do I care to prolong a quarre! for this 
capture . If the Pacha will renounce the tribute of the villages, 
I am for peace ; if he will not, we will speak ofthose things, 
of which there has been couBsel hetween us. I do not wish 
this affair of the hareem to be mixed up with what has pre* 
ceded it. My principal captive is a most beantiful woman, 
and one, too, that greatly interests and channs me. She is 
not a Turk , bat , I apprehend , a Christian lady of the cities. 
She is plunged in grief, and weeps sometimes with so much 
bitterness that I quite share her sorrow ; but it is not so mach 
becaase slie is a captive , but because some one, who is most 
dear to her, has been slainin this fray. 1 have visited her, and 
tried to console her ; and begged her to forget her grief and be- 
comemy companion. But nothing soothes her, and tears flow 
for ever from eyes which are the most beautiful I ever beheld." 

^^This is the land of beautiful eyes," saidTancred, and 
Astarte almost unconsciously glanced at the Speaker. 

Gypros, who had quitted the attendant maidens inune- 
diately onthe entranceof the two princes, after an interval, re- 
turned. There was some eicitement on her coontenance as 
she approached her mistress, and addressed Astarte in a 
hushed but hurried tone. It seemed that the fair captive of 
the Queen of the Ansarey had most unexpectedly expressed to 
Cypros her wish to repair to the divan of the Queen, although, 
the whoie day, she had frequently refused to descend. Cypros 
feared that the presence of the two guests of her mistrei^ 
might prove an obstade to the fulfilment of this wish, as the 
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freedom of social intercourse thatprevailedamongtheAnsarey 
was nnknown even among the ever-veiled women of the nfa- 
rooites and Druses. But the fair captive had no prejudices 
on tiiis heady and Cypros had accordiogly descended to re- 
gnest the royal permissioa, . or coosalt the roy al will. Astarte 
spolKe to KeferiniSy who listened wlth an air of great pro- 
fundity, and finally bowed assent, and Cypros retired. 

Astarte had signified to Tancred her wish that he shoald 
approach her, white Keferinis at some distance was engaged 
in earnest conversation with Fakredeen, with whom he had 
not had pre\iously the opportunity of being alone. His re- 
port of all that had transpired in his absence was highly fa- 
vonrable. The minister had taken the opportunity of the ab- 
sence of the Emir and his friend to converse often and amply 
about them with the Queen. The idea of a united Syria was 
pleasing to the imagination of the young sovereign. The Sug- 
gestion was eminently practicable. It required no extravagant 
combinations, no hazardous chances of fortnne nor fine expe- 
dients of political skill. A union between Fakredeen and 
Astarte at once connected the mostimportantinterestsofthe 
mountains without exciting the alarm or displeasure of other 
powers. The union was as legitimate as it would ultimately 
prove irresistible. It ensured a respectable revenue and a 
considerable force; and, with prudence ^nd vigilance, the 
occasion would soon offer to achieve all the rest. On the next 
paroxysm in thedissohingempireof the Ottomans, the piain 
would be occupied by a warlike popnlation descending from 
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the mouDlains that commaaded od ose side the whole Syrian 
coast, aod on the other all the Inland eitles from Aleppo to 
Damascas. 

The eye of the young Emir glittered with triumph as he 
listened to the oily sentences of the eunuch. ^'Lebanon/' 
he whispered "is the key of Syria, my Eeferinis — never for- 
get that; and we will lock up the land. Let us never sleep 
tili this affair is achieved. You think she does not dream of 
a certain person, eh? I teil you^ he must go, orwemust 
get rid of him : I fear him not, but he is in the way ; and the 
way should be smooth as the waters of £1 Arish. Remember 
the temple to the Syrian goddess at Deir el Eamar, my Eeferi- 
nis ! The religion is half the battle. How I shall delight to 
get rid of my bishops and those accursed monks — drones, 
dri?ellers, bigots, drinkingmy golden wineofCanobia, and 
Smoking my delicate Latakia. You know Ganobia, my Ee- 
ferinis ; but you have heard of it. You have been at Bteddeen? 
Well^ Bteddeen to Canobia is an Arab moon to a Syrian sun. 
The marble alone at Canobia cost a million of piastres. The 
Stahles are worthy of the steeds of Solomon. You may kill 
anything you like in the forest, from panthers to antelopes. 
Listen, my Eeferinis, let this bedone, and done quickly, and 
Canobia is yours." 

'< Do you ever dream ?" said Astarte to Tancred. 

<<They say that life is a dream." 

'^I sometimes wish it were. Its pangs are too acute for a 
shadow." 
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''Bat yoa haye no paDgs.' 

•*I had a dream when you were away , in ^which I was vcry 
much alarmed/' said Astarte. 

"Indeed!" 

'^I thought that Gindarics was taken by the Jews. I sup- 
pose you have talked of them to me so much that my slumber- 
ing memory wandered." 

^'It is a resistless aad eihaustless theme/' said Tancred; 
<^for the greatness and happiness of everythiog, Gindarics 
iocludedy are comprised in the priociples of which they were 
the first propagators." 

^'Nevertbeless, I should be sorry if my dream came to be 
tnie/' said Astarte. 

<^May your dreams be as brigbt and happy as your lot, 
royallady!" said Tancred. 

'^ My lot is not bright and happy /' said the Queen ; " once 
I thought it was, but I think so no longer." 

"Butwhy?" 

^'I wish you could have a dream and find out/' «aid the 
Queen. '^Disquietude is sometimes as perplexing as pleasure. 
Both come and go like birds." 

^'Like the pigeon you sent to Damascus/' said 
Tancred. 

"Ah! whydidlsendit!" 

"Because you were most gracious, lady." 
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"Bee«use I was very rash» noble prince.' 

"Wben the great deeds are done to iirhich this yisit will 
lead , you will not think so." 

*'I am not born for great deeds ; I am a woman , and I am 
content witb beautiful ones." 

^'You still dream of tbe Syrian goddess/' said Tan- 
cred. 

'* No ; not of tbe Syrian goddess. Teil me : tbey say tbe 
Hebrew women are very lovely — is it so?" 

^'Tbey baye tbat reputation." 

'«Butdoyoutbinkso?" 

^<I bave known some distinguisbed for tbeir beaaty." 

'<Do tbey resemble tbe statue in our temple?" 

"Tbeir style is diflferent," said Tancred ; "tbe Greek and 
tbe Hebrew are botb among tbe bigbest types of tbe buman 
form." 

"But you prefer tbe Hebrew?" 

"I am not so discriminating a critic," said Tancred; "I 
admire tbe beautiful." 

".Well, bere comes my captive," said tbe Queen ; "ifyou 
like you sball free ber, for sbe wonderfully takes me. Sbe is 
a Georgian y I suppose» and bears tbe palm from all of us. I 
will not presume to contend witb ber : sbe wonld vanquisb 
perbaps even tbat fair Jewess of wbom, I bear, you are so 
enamoured." 
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Tancred started, and vould haye replied, but Cypros ad- 
vanced at this moment with her Charge, vho withdrew her veil 
as she seated herseif , as commaaded, before the Qaeen. 
She iwithdrew her veil, and Fakredeen and Tancred beheld 
Eva! 



CHAPTER VII. 

In ooe of a series of Chambers excavated in the mountains, 
yet connected with the more artificial portion of the palace> 
Chambers and galleries vhich in the course of ages had served 
for many purposes, sometimes of secnrity, sometimes of 
punishment — treasuries not unfrequently, and occasionally 
prisons; in one of these vast cells, feebly illnmined from 
apertares above, lying on a rüde coach mih her countenance 
hidden, motionless and miserable, vas the beantiful daugh- 
ter of Besso, one who had been bred in all the delights of the 
most refined luxnry, and in the enjoyment of a freedom not 
common in any land, and most rare among the easterns. 

The events of her life had been so stränge and rapid during 
the last few days that, even amid her woe, she revolved in her 
mind their startling Import. It was little more than ten days 
since, ander the guardianship of her father, she had com- 
menced her journey from Damascus to Aleppo. When they 
had proceeded about half way, they were met at the city of 
Homs by a detachment of Tarkish soldiers, sent by the Pacha 
of Aleppo, at the requestof Hill elBesso, toescortthem, the 
country being mach troabied in conseqaence of the fead with 
theAnsarey. Notwithstanding these precaations, and althoagh, 
from the adyices they received, they took acircaitoas and anex* 
pected coorse, they were attacked by the moantaineers within 
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half a day's journey of Aleppo ; and with so mnch streogth and 
spirit, that their guards, afler some resistance^ fled and dis- 
persedy vhile Eva and her attendants^ after seeing her father 
cut down in her defence , was carried a prisoner to Gindarics. 

Overwhelmed by the fate of her father, she was at first in- 
sensible to her own — and was indeed so distracted that she 
delivered herseif up to despair. She was beginning in some 
degree to collect her senses, and to survey her posUion with 
some comparative calmness, when she learntfrom the Visit of 
Cypros that Fakredeen andXancred were, by a stränge coin- 
cidence, ander the same roof as herseif. Then she recalled 
the kind sympathy and offers of consoUtion that had been 
evinced and proffered to her by the mistress of the Castle, to 
whose expressions at the time she had paid bat an imperfect 
attention. Under these circamstances she earnestly reqaested 
permission to avail herseif of a priviiege, which had heen pre- 
vioasly offered and refased, to become the companion, rather 
than the captive of the Queen of the Ansarey ; so that she might 
find some opportunity of coramunicating with her two friends, 
of inquiring about her father, and of Consulting with them as 
to the best Steps to be adopted in her present exigency. 

The interview, from which so mach was anticipated, had 
turned out as stränge and as distressful as any of the recent 
incidents to which it was to have brought balm and solace. 
Recognised instantly by Tancred and the youog Emir, and 
greeted with a tender respect, almost equal to the surprise and 
sorrow which they feit atbehoiding her. Astarte, hithertoso 
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aneipectediy gracioas to her captive, appeared saddenly agi- 
tated, excited, haughty, eyen hostile. The Queen had im- 
mediately snmmoned Fakredeen to her side, and there passed 
between them some hurried and perturbed explanations ; sab^ 
seqnently she addressed some inquiries to Tancred, to which 
he replied without reserve. Soon aftervards. Astarte, re- 
matning intent and moody, the court inras suddenly broken 
up ; Keferinis signifying to the young men that they should 
retire, while Astarte, without bestoving on them her usual 
farewell, rose, and, followed by her maidens, quitted the 
Chamber. As for Eva, instead of returning to one of the royal 
apartments wfaich had been preyiously allotted to her, she was 
condacted to what was in fact a prison. 

There she had passed the night and a portion of the en- 
saing day, visited only by Cypros, who, when Eva would 
have inquired the cause of all this mysterious craelty and 
startling contrast to. the dispositions which had preceded it, 
only shook her faead and pressed her fii^;er to her lip, to 
signjfy the impossibility of her conversing with her captive. 

It was one of those sitaations where the most gifted are 
deserted by their intelligence ; where there is as little to gaide 
as to console ; where the mystery is as vast as the mtslortune; 
and the tortured apprehension finds it impossible to grapple 
with irresistible circumstances. 

In this State, the daaghter of Besso, plunged in a dark 
reverie, in vvhich the only object visible to her mind's eye was 
the last glance of her dylngfather, was roused from her ap- 
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proaching Stupor by a sound, distiDct yet muffled, as if some 
ODe wished to attract her attention , withoat startling her by 
too sadden an interraption. She iooked up ; again she heard 
thesoundy andtben, in a whispered tone^ hername — 

"Eva!" 

"lamhere." 

''Hash!" Said a figare, stealing into the caTerned Chamber, 
and tfaen throving off bis Syrian cloak^ revealing to her one 
vhom she recognised. 

'^Fakredeen/' she said, starting frombercoach, "yrhui 
isalltbis?" 

The countenanceof Fakredeenwas distressed and agitated; 
there was an expression of alarai, almost of terror, stamped 
upon bis features. 

^'You must foilow me,*' he said ; "there is not a moment 
tolose; youmustfly!" 

" Wby and whither? " said Eva. "This capture is one of 
plunder not of malice, or was so a few boars back. It is not 
sorrow for myself that o?erwhelmed me. Bat yesterday, the 
sovereign of these mountains treated me with a generoas sym- 
pathy, and, if it broaght me no solace, it was oniy because 
events ha?e borne, I fear, irrem ediable woe. And now, I 
suddenly find myself among my friends — friends, wbo, of 
all others, I sbould most ha?e wished to encounter at tbis 
moment y and all is changed. I am a prisoner, nnderevery 
circumstance of barsbness, even of cruelty, and you speak 
to me as if my life, my immediate existence, was in periL" 
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"Butwhy?" 



Fakredeen wrang his hands, and murmured *^Lei as go." 

*'l scarcely care to Ute/' said Eva; <'and I will notmoTe 
antil you gWe me some clue to all this mystery." 

*'Well theo, she is jealous of you — the queen. Astarte 
*^ she is jealoQs of you with the English prince — that man 
that has brought us all so many vexations." 

'^Is it he that has broaght us so many vexations?" replied 
Eva. <'The queen jealous of me, and with the English prince ! 
'T is very stränge. We scarcely exchanged a dozen sentences 
together, when all was disturbed and broken up. Jealous of 
me! Why then was she anxious that I should descend to her 
diyan? This is not the trath, Fakredeen." 

** Not all ; but it is the trath » it is ^ indeed. The Queen 
is jealous of you: she is in loye with Tancred ; a curse be on 
him and her both ! and somebody has told her that Tancred is 
in love with you." 

'' Somebody ! When did they teil her? " 

" Long ago ; long ago. ^ She knew — that is , she had been 
told 9 that Tancred was affianced to the daughter of Besso of 
Damascus ; and so this sudden meeting brought about a crisis. 
I did what I could to prevent it; yowed that you were only the 
Cousin of the Besso that she meant, did everything in short I 
could to serye and save you ^ but it was of no use. She was 
wild, iswildy and your life is in peril." 

Eya mused a moment. Then, looking up, she said — 

Tancred, IL 16 
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^'FakredeeD^ it is you, who told the Queen this story. You 
are the somebody vho has invented this fatal falsehood» What 
was yaur object I care not to inqaire, knowiog füll well, that^ 
if you bad an object, you never would spare friead or foe. 
Leave me. I bave lUtle wish to live: bat I believe in tbe 
power of truth. I will confroot tbe Queen and teil her all. 
$be will credit wiiat I say ; if she do not, I can meet my fate 
— buti will not, noworever, entrust it to you." 

Tbereupon, Fakredeen burst into a flood of passionate 
tears, and, throwing himself on the ground, kissod Eva's 
feet, and clung to her garments which he embraced, eobbiog, 
and moaoing, and boftto^iog on her endle$s phrases of af- 
feGtiop,miud with imprecations on bisown head and eonduet. 

<<0 Eva! my beloved Eva, slster of my eoul, it is of no 
ttse telling you any lies l Yes, I am tbat viUain and that idiot, 
who has brought about all this misery — misery enougb to 
turn me mad, and which, by ajust retribution, has destroyed 
all the brilliant fortuues which were at last opening on me. 
This Frank stranger was the only bar to my union with the 
sovereign of these mountains, whose beauty you bave wit- 
nessed, whose power, combinedwithmy own, would found 
a kingdom. I wished to marry her. You cannot be angry 
withme, Eva, forthat. You know very well that, ifyouhad 
married me yourself , we should neither of us bave been in the 
horrible Situation in which .we now find ourselves. Ab! that 
would have been a happy union ! Bot let tbat paeis. I have 
always been the most unfortonate of men ; I have never had 
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justice done me. Well, she loved this PriDee of Franguestan : 
I saw it — Qothing escapes me. I let her knov that he was 
devoted to another. Why I mentioDed your name I cannot 
well say; perhaps beeaase it was the first that oecarred to 
me; perhaps because I have a larkiDg saspicion that he 
really does love you. The information worked. My own suit 
prospered. I bribed her minister. He is devoted to me. All 
was smiliog. How eould I possibly bave aoticipated that you 
would ever arrive here! When I saw you, I feit that all was 
lost. lendeavouredtorally affairs, butit wasuseless. Tan- 
ered has no finesse ; his replies neutralized, nay, destroyed, 
all my counter-representations. The Queen is a whirlwind. 
She is youDg, she has never been erossed in her life. Tou 
cannot argue with her when her heart is touched. In short, 

■ 

all is ruined ; " and Fakredeen hid his weeping face in the 
rohes of Eya. 

" What misery you prepare for yourself , and for all who 
know you!*' exclaimed Eva. ''Bnt that has happened that 
makes me insensible to further grief."' 

'< Yes, but listen to what I say, and all will go right. I do 
not care in the least for my own disappointment. That now 
is nothing. It is you, it is of you only that I think, whom I 
wish to save. Do not chide me, — pardon me^ pardon me, as 
you have done a thonsand times ; pardon and pity me. I am 
so youDg and really so ineiperienced ; after all I am only a 
child, besides I have not a friend in the world except you. I 
am a villain , a fool — all villains are. I know it. But I cannot 

i6* 
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belp it . I did notmake myself. The qaestion now is, how 
are ve to get out of this scrape? how are we to save yoar 
life?" 

^* Do you reallf mean, Fakredeen^ that my life is in peril?" 

^'YeSy I do/' Said the Emir 9 crying like a child. 

'<You do not know the power of truth, Fakredeen. Yoa 
have no confidence in it. Lei me see the Queen." 

<<Impossible!" he said^ starting up and iooking yery 
much alarmed. 

"Why?" 

*^ Because , in ttte first place she is mad. Keferinis — that 
is, her minister — one of my creatures , and the only person 
who can manage her, told me this moment that it was a perfect 
kamsin, and that if he approached her again, it would be at 
bis own risk ; and in the second place , bad as things are, 
they would necessarily be much worse if she saw you, because 
— and it is of no ose concealing it any longer, she thinks you 
already — dead." 

<<Dead! Already dead ! " 

"Yes." 

<^And where is — your friend and companion,*' said Eva. 
^'Does he Imow of these horrors?" 

'<No one knows of them except myself. The Queen sent 
for me last night to speak to me of the subject generally. It 
was utterly yain to attempt to disabuse her; it would only 
have compromised all of us. She would only have supposed 
the truth to be an invention for the moment. I found your fate 
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sealed. In my desperation, the only thing that occurred to 
me was to sympathize with her Indignation and approve of all 
her projects. She apprised me that yon should not live four 
and tventy hours. I rather stimulated her vengeance, told her 
in secrecy that your honse had nearly effected my ruin, and 
that there was no sacrifiee I would not make, and no danger 
that I would not encounter, to wreak on your race my long 
cherisfaed revenge. I assured her that I had been watching 
my opportunity for years. Well, you see how it is, Eva — 
she consigned to me the commission which she would 'have 
whispered to one of her slaves. I am her?' with her cognizance 
— indeed, by this time she thinks H is all over. You com- 
prehend?" 

"You are to be my executioner?" 

"Yes; I have undertaken that office, in order to save 
your life." 

"I care not to save my life. What is life to me, since he 
perhaps is gone who gave me that life, and for whom alone I 
lived ! " 

"0! Eva — Eva, don't distract me; don't drive me 
absolutely madi When a man is dolng what I am for your 
sake — gi^ing up a kingdom, and more than a kingdom — to 
treat him thus! But you never did me justice/' And Fakredeen 
poured forth renewed tears. ^'Eeferinis is in my pay ; I have 
got the Signet of the covered way. Here are two Mamlouk 
dresses ; one you must put on. Without the gates are two 
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good steedsy and in eight and forty hours yte shall be safe» 
and smiling again." 

'^I shall never smile again /' said Eta. ^'No , Fakredeen," 
ahe added » after a moment's pause. " I will not fly , and yoa 
cannot fly. Can you leave alone in this wild place that friend — 
too faithful , I believe — whom you have been the means of 
leadinghither?" 

**Ncver mind him," said the Emir. "I wish we had ncver 
Seen him. He is quite safe. She may keep him a prisoner 
perhaps. What then? He makes so discreet a use of his 
liberty that a little darance will not be very injarious. His 
life will be safe enough. Cntting off his head is not the way to 
gain his heart. Bat time presses. Come^ my sister — my 
beloved Eva ! In a few hours it may not be in my power Co 
effect all this. Come , think of your father — of his aniiety, 
his grief. One glimpse of you will do him more service than 
the most cunning leech." 

Eva hurst into passionate tears. ^'He will never see us 
again. I saw him fall; never shall I forget that moment!" 
and she hid her face in her hands. 

"But he lives/' said Fakredeen. ^'I have been speaking 
to some of the Turkish prisoners. They also saw him fall ; 
but he was borne off the field, and^ though insensible, it was 
believed that the wound was not fatal. Trust me, he is at 
Aleppo." 

^^Xhey saw him borne off the field! " 
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"Safe, and, if not well, far from desperate." 
*^0 God of my fathers," said Eva, falling on her knees, 
*' thine is indeed a mercy-seat! " 

'^Yes, yes; there is nothing like the^God of your fathers, 
Eva. If you knew the things that are going on in this place, 
even in these yaults and caverns, yoa would not tarry here an 
instant. They'worship nothing but graven images, and thc 
Queen has fallen in love with Tancred, becanse he resembles 
a marble statue older than the times of the pre-Adamite Sul- 
tauns. Come, come!" 

''Bat how could they know that he was far from 
desperate?" 

''I will show you the man who spoke to him," said 
Fakredeen; ''he is only with our horses. You can ask him 
any questions you like. Come , put on your Mamlouk dress — 
every minute is golden." 

"There seems to me something base in leaving him here 
alone," said Eva. "He has eaten our salt, he is the child of 
our tents, bis blood will be upon our heads." 

"Well, then, fly for bis sake," said Fakredeen ; "here 
you cannot aid him ; but when you are once in safety , a thou- 
sand things may be done for bis assistance. I could return, 
for example." 

'.'Now, Fakredeen," said Eva, stopping him, and speaking 
in a solemn tone, "if I accompany you, as you now require. 
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will you pledge me your word, that the moment we pass the 
frontier you will return to him? " 

<<I swear it, by our true religion, and by my hopes of an 
earthly crown. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The sndden apparition of Eva at Gindarics , and the scene 
of painful mystery by vhich it was followed, had planged 
Tancred into the greatest aniiety and affliction. It was in 
vain that, the moment they had quitted the presence of 
Astarte, he appealed to Fakredeen for some explanation of 
what had occurred, and for some counsel as to the course 
they should immediately pursne to assist one in whose fate 
they were both so deeply interested. The Emir, forthefirst 
time since their acquaintance, seemed entirely to have lost 
himself . He looked perplexed — almost stunned ; his lan- 
guage was incoherent, his gestures those of despair. Tan- 
cred, while he at once ascribed all this confased demeanour 
to the shock which he had himself shared at finding the 
danghter of Besso a captive, and a captive ander circumstan- 
ces of doubt and diffienity, conid notreconciie sach distrac- 
tion, such an absence of all resources and presence of mind, 
with the exnberant means and the prompt expedients which in 
general were the charactcristics of his companion, ander 
circamstances the most difficalt and anforeseen. 

When they had reachcd their apartments, Fakredeen threw 
himself apon the divanandmoaned, and, saddenly starting 
from the coach, paced the Chamber with agitated step, wring- 
ing his hands. All that Tancred coald extract from him was 
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an eiclamalioD of despair^ an imprecation on his ownhead, 
and an expression of fear and horror at Eva having fallen into 
the hands of Pagans and idolaters. 

It was in vain also that Tancred endeavoured to communi- 
cate with Keferinis. The minister was invisibl« — not to be 
foundy and the night closed in, when Tancred, after fruit- 
less counsels with Baroni, and many united bat vain efforts to 
open some communication witb £va, delivered himself not to 
repose , but to a distracted re\erie over the present harassiog 
and critical affairs. 

When the dawn broke, he rose and sought Fakredeen, 
bat, to his surprise, he foand that bis companion had already 
qaitted his appartment. An anasaal stillness seemed to per- 
vade Gindarics this day — not a person was visible. Usually 
at sanrise all wereastir, and, shortly afterwards , Keferinis 
generally paid a visit to the guests of bis sovereign ; but this 
day Keferinis omitted the ceremony, and Tancred, never more 
anxioas for companions and coansellors, found himself 
entirely alone; for BaroDi was about making observations, 
and endeavouring to find some clae to the position of £ya. 

Tancred had resolved , the moment that it was practicable, 
to solicit an aadience of Astarte on the subject of Eva , and to 
enter into all the representaUons respecting her which , in bis 
opinion , were alone necessary to secure for her immediately 
the most considerate treatment, aud ultimately a courteous 
release. The very circumstance that she was united to the 
Emir of Ca'nobia by ties so dear and intimate, and was also an 
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individual to wbom he himself was iodebted for such generoos 
aid aod such iovaiuable Services , vonld, he of course 
assumed, independenUy of her own iuteresting personal 
qualities, eulist the kind feelings of Astarte in her favonr. 
The difficultly was to obtain this audience of Astarte, for 
neither Fakredeen nor Keferinis was to be found, and no 
other means of achie\ing the result were obTious. 

Abont two hours before noon, Baroni brought Word that 
he had cootrived to see Cypros, from whomhe gathered that 
Astarte had repaired to the great tempie of the gods. In- 
stantly, Tancred resohed to enter the palace, and if possibie 
to find bis way to the mysterious sanctuary. That was a 
course by no means easy; but the enterprising are often 
fortunate, and bis project proved not to be impossible. He 
passed through the Chambers of the palace , which were en- 
tirely deserted, and with which he was familiär, and he 
reached without difficulty the portal of bronze, which led to 
the covered way that conducted to the tempie, bat it was 
closed. Baffled amd almost in despair, a distant chorus 
reached bis ear, then the tramp of feet, and then slowly the 
portal opened. He imagioed that the Queen was returning; 
bttt on the contrary, pages and women and priests swept by 
without observing him, for he was hidden by one of the 
opened valves, but Astarte was not there; and, though the 
venture was rash, Tancred did nothesitate, as the lastindi- 
viduai in the procession moved on , to pass the gate. The 
portal shut instantly with a clang , and Tancred found himself 
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alone and io comparative darkness. His previous experience, 
however, sustained him. His eye^ fresh from the sunlight, 
at first wandered in obscurity, but bydegrees, habituatedto 
the atmospherey though dim, the way was safficiently in- 
dicated, and he advanced, tili the light became each step 
more powerful, and soon he emerged npon the platform, 
which faced the moontain temple at the end of the ravine — a 
still and wondrous scene, more striking now, if possible, 
when viewed alone^ vith his heart the prey of many emotions. 
How fäll of adventore is life ! It is monotonous only to the 
monotonous. There may be no longer fiery dragons^ magic 
rings, or fairy wands, to interfere in its course and to in- 
fluence onr career; bnt the relations of men are far more 
complicated and namerous than of yore; and^ in theplay of 
the passions, and in the devices of creative spirits, that have 
thus a proportionately greater sphere for their action, there 
are spells of social sorcery more potent than all the necro- 
mancy of Merlin or Friar Bacon. 

Tancred entered the temple , the last refage of the 
Olympian mlnd. It was race that prodnced these inimitable 
forms, the idealized refiex of their own peculiar Organization. 
Their principles of art, practised by a differentrace^ donot 
produce the same results. Yet we shut onr eyes to the great 
truth into which all traths merge, and we call npon the 
Pict or the Sarmatian to prodnce the forms of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 

Not devoid of that awe, which is cansed by the presence of 
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the solemn and the beautiful , Tancred slowly traced hig Steps 
through the cavem sanctuary. No human being was visible. 
UpoD his right was the fane to which Astarte led him on his 
Visit of Initiation. He was about to enter it, when, kneeling 
before the form of the Apollo of Antioch, he beheld the fair 
Queen of the Ansarey, motionless and speechless, herarms 
crossed apon her breast , and her eyes fiied npon her divinity, 
in a dream of ecstatic devotion. 

The splendour of the ascending sun feil fall npen the 
Statue, suffusing the ethereal form with radiancy, and spread- 
ing around it for some Space a broad and golden halo. As 
Tancred, recognising the Queen, withdrewa few paces, his 
shadow clearly defined, rested on the glowing wall of the rock 
temple. Astarte uttered an exclamation, rose quickly from 
her kneeling position, and, looking round, her eyes met those 
of Lord Montacute. Instantly she withdrew her gaze, blushing 
deeply. 

*'I was aboutto retire," murmured Tancred. 

'^And why should you retire?" said Astarte, in a soft 
voice, looking up. 

'^There are moments when solitude is sacred." 

'^I am too much alone : often, and of late especially, I feel 
a painful Isolation." 

She moTed forward, and they re-entered together the chief 
temple, and then emerged into the sunlight. They stood 
beneath the broad lonic portico , beholding the stränge scene 
around. Then it was that Tancred, obserying that Astarte 
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eared not to adTance, and deeming the oecasion very favoar- 
able to his wishes, proeeeded to eiplain to her the cause of 
his ventariDg to intrade on her this morning. He spoke with ^ 

thatearaestoeßs, and, ifthe phrase maybe nsed, that pas- 
sionate repose, «hich distinguished him. He enlarged od 
the character of Besso, his great virtues, his amiable qnali- 
tieSy his benevoience and imbonnded generosity; he songht 
in BTery way to engage the kind feelings of Astarte in favoor 
of hisfamily, and to interest her in the character of Eva, oo 
which he dilated ivith all the eloquenee of his heart. Tmly» 
he almost did justice to her admirable qualities, hervivid 
mind, and lofly spirit, and heroic conrage ; the oecasion was 
too delicate to treatof the personal eharms of another woman, 
bitt he did not conceal his own deep sense of Obligation to Eva 
for her romantic expedition to the desert on his behalf. 

'* Yoa ean understand then /' concludedTancred, '*what 
mast have been mj astonishment and grief wheo I fonnd her 
yesterday a captive. It was some consolation to me to re- 
member in whose power she had fallen , and I hasten to throw * 

myself at yonr feet to suppiicate for her safety and her 
freedom/' 

**Yes, Ican nnderstand all this," said Astarte, in a low 
tone. 

Tancred looked at her. Her voice had strack him with 
pain : her countenance still more distressed him. Nothing 
eould aiford a more complete contrast to the soft and glowing 
visage that a few moments before he had beheld in the fane of 
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Apollo. She was qnite pale, almost livid; her features^ of 
exquisite sbape, had become hard and even distorted ; all the 
bad passions of cor nature seemed suddenly to have coo* 
centred in that face 'which usually combined perfect beanty 
of form witfa an expression the most gentle, and in truth 
lovely. 

^^Yes, I ean nnderstand all this/' said Astarte , ^<but I 
sball not exercise any pover which I may possess to assist 
you in yiolating the laws of your country and oatraging the 
wisbes of yonr sovereign." 

'^Violatiog the laws of my country!" exclaimed Tanered» 
witb a perplexed look. 

'^Yes, I know all. Your schemes tmly are irery heroic 
and Tcry flattering to our self-love. We are to lend our laaces 
to place on the throne of Syria one who 'would not be permitted 
to reside in your own country, much less to rule in it?" 

** Of wbom — of what — do you speak ? " 

'^I speak of the Jewess whom you would marry/' said 
Astarte, in a hushed yet distinct voice , and witb a feil glance, 
" against all laws, divine and human.'' 

"Ofyourprisouer?" 

''Well you may call her my prisoner : she is secure.'' 

''Is it possible that you can belieye that I even am a suitor 
ofthedaughterofBesso?" saidTancred, very earnestly. ''I 
wear the Cross, which is graven on my heart, and haye a 
heaveniy mission to fulfil, from whieh no earthiy thonght shaU 
ever distract me* But even were I more thao sensible to her 
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charms and virtues, she is af fiaDced, or the same as affianeed, 
nor have I the least reason to suppose that he who will possess 
her hand does not command her heart." 

**Af6anced?" 

'* Not only affianced — bat, nntil this sad adventare, od th\ 
very point of being -wedded. She was on her way from Da- 
mascus to Aleppo, to be united to her cousin, when she was 
bronght hither, where she will, I trust, not long remain your 
prisoner." 

The countenance of Astarte changed; bat, thoaghit lost 
its painfal and vindictive eipression, it did not assume one of 
less distress. After a moment's pause, she murmured — 
"Canthisbetrue?" 

" Who could have told you otherwise?", 

^* An enemy of hers — of her family," continued Astarte, 
in a low yoice, and speaking as if absorbed in thought; '* one 
who admitted to me his long hoarded vengeance against her 
house." 

Then turning abraptly, she looked Tancred fall in the 
face, with a glance of almost fierce scratiny. His clear brow 
and unfaltering eye, with an expression of sympathy and even 
kindness on his countenance, met her searching look. 

^*No/' she Said; *'it is impossible that you can be 
falsc." 

^' Why should I be false? or what is it that mixes ap my 
name and life with these thoughts and circumstances?" 

**Why should you be false! Ah! thcrc it is," said 
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Astarte, in a sweet and mournfal voice. '^What are any of us 
to you ! " And she wept. 

'*It grieves me to see yoninsorrow/' saidTancred, ap- 
proaching her, and speaking in a tone of kindness. 

'^ I am more than sorrowful : tbis Dohappy lady — *' aod 
the Yoice of Astarte was oyerpowered by ber emotion. 

''You will send her back in safety and with bonour to ber 
family," said Tancred, soothingly. ''I woald fain beliebe 
her father has not fallen. My Intendant assures me, tbat 
there are Turkisb soldiers bere> wbo saw bim borne from the 
field. A little time, and their griefs will vanish. You will 
bave the satisfaction of baving acted with generosity, with 
that good beart which characterizes you; and, as for the 
daughter of Besso, all will be forgotten as she gives one 
band to ber father and the other to ber busband." 

''It is too late!" said Astarte, in an almost sepulcbral 
voice. 

«Wbatislbat?** 

'' It is too late ! The daughter of Besso is no more." 

''Jesu preserve us ! " exclaimed Tanered, starting. "Speak 
it again : wba| is it tbat you say ? " 

Astarte sbook ber bead. 

"Woman!" said Tancred, and be seized her band, but 
bis thoughts were too wild for utterance, and be remained 
pallid and panting. 

"The daughter of Besso js no more ; and I do not lament 
it, for you loved ber." 
Tancred. IL 17 
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«<0h, griefineffable!" saidTanered, withagroan» look> 
iDg op to heaven, and covering his face wilh his hands: "I 
loved her, as I löved the stars and sanshine." Theo, after a 
pause, he turned to AsUrte, and said, in a rapid voicc — 
«Thisdreadftildced — when, how, didithappen?" 

«* Is it so dreadfuU " 

<< Almost as dreadful as such words from woman's lips. 
A cnrse be on the hour tbat I entered these walls ! " 

<<No, no, Do!" said Astarte, and sbe seized his arm 
distractedly . " No, no ! No curse ! " 

<at is not true!" said Tancred. ^^It cannot be trae! 
She is not dead." 

«<Woiüd she ^ere not — if he^ death ia to bring me 
carses." 

<<Tell me when was this?" 

<< An hour ago, at least." 

<<I do not believe it. There is not an arm that would 
have dared to touch her. Let us hasten to her. It is not too 

late." 

'^Alas, it is too late ! " said Astarte. ^'It was an enemy's 
arm that undertook the deed." 

<<An enemy ! What enemy among yoar people could the 
daaghter of Besso have fonnd? " 

<<A deadly one, who seised the occasion offered to a long 
cherished vengeance ; one who for years has beea alike the 
foe and the victim of her race and house. There is no hope ! " 

<< I am indeed amazed. Who could this be?" 
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«<Yoiir friend — at le«st, your supposed friend «- the 
Emir of the Lebanon." 

"Fakredeeo!" 

««Youhavesaidit." 

^<The assassio aad the foe of ETa!" exclaimed Tancred, 
with a eountenanee relieved yet infioilely perplexed. ^'There 
mast be some great miseonception in all this. Let as hasten 
to the Castle." 

^'Hesolleited the ofßce/' said Astarte; ^'hewreakedhis 
Tengeance^ while he vindicated my outraged feelings/* 

^^By nmrdering bis dearest frieod — the only being to 
whom he is really detoted — his more than friend^ bis foster- 
sister — nursed by the same heart; the allyaad inspiratioo 
of his life, to whom he himself was a saitor, and might have 
been a snecessful one , had it not been for the castom of her 
religion and her race', which shrink from any conneiion with 
strangers and with Bfazarenes." 

" His foster-sister ! " exclaimed Astarte. 

At this mement Cypros appeared in the distance , hasten- 
iog to Astatte with an agitated air. Her looks were di^turbed 
she was almost breathiess when she reached them ; she wrang 
her hands before she spoke. 

<' Royal lady!" at length she said> '^I hastened as you 
instraetedme, at the appointed hour, to the Emir Fakredeen, 
bat I learnt that he had qaitted the Castle. Then I repaired to 
theprisoner; batwoeisme, sheisnottobefoand! 

"Nottobefound!" 

17* 
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'^The rsiment that she wore is lying oo the floor of her 
prison. Methinks she has fled." 

''She has fled with him who was false to us all," said 
Astarte 9 ^'for it was the Emir of the Lebaoon who long ago 
told me that you were affianced to the daughter of Besso , and 
who warned me against joiniog in any enterprise which was 
only to place upon the throne of Syria one whom the laws of 
your own country would never recognise as yonr wife." 

^^Intriguer!" said Tancred. ''Yile and inveterate in- 
triguer!" 

^'It is well/' Said Astarte, '<My spirit is more sereoe." 

'^ Would that Eva were with any one eise ! " said Tancred, 
thoughtfuUy, and speaking, as it were, to himself. 

'^Yoar thoughts are with the daughter of Besso," said 
Astarte. ^'You wish to follow her, to guard her, to restore 
her to her family." 

Tancred looked round and caught the glance of the Queen 
of the Ansarey, mortified, yet füll of affection. 

'^ It seems to me ," he said , '' that it is time for me to ter- 
minale a Visit that has already occasioned you, royal lady, 
too much vexation." 

Astarte burst into tears. 

^'Let me go," she said, '^you want a throne; this is a 
rüde one; yet acceptit. You require warriors, the Ansarey 
are invincible. My Castle is not like those,palaces of Antioch, 
of which we have often talked , and which were worthy of you, 
but Gindarics is impregnable, and will serve you for your 
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head-quarters until yoa conqaer that world wbich you are 
born to command/' 

'^I have been tbe unconscioas ag«nt in petty machina- 
tions/' Said Tancred. ^'I must retarn to tbe Desert to re- 
Cover tbe pnrity of my mind. It is Arabia alone tbat can rege- 
nerate tbe world." 

At tbis möment Cypros, wbo was Standing apart, waved 
ber scarf, and eiclaimed, ^'Royal lady, I perceive in tbe 
distance tbe everfaitbfui messenger;" wberenpon Astarte 
looked np, and, as yet inyisible to tbe inexperienced glance of 
Tancred, reeognised wbat was an iofinitely small dusky speck, 
eacb moment becoming more apparent, until at lengtb a bird 
was observed by all of tbem winging its way towards tbe 
Queen. 

" Is it tbe ever-faithful Karaguns ," said Astarte , '< or is it 
Rubylips that ever brings good news?" 

^^It isKaraguus," said Cypros, as tbe bird drew nearer 
and nearer, *'but it is not Karaguns ofDamascus. Bythe 
ring on its neck, it is Karaguns of Aleppo." 

Tbe pigeon now was only a f ew yards above tbe bead of tbe 
Queen. Fatigued, butwitban eyefull of resoiution, itflat- 
tered for a moment, and tben fellupon berbosom. Cypros 
advanced and iifted its weary wing, and untied tbe cartel 
wbicb it bore— brief words, but füll of meaning,and a terrible 
interest. 

*' JA« Pacha, at the head of five thousand regulär 
troaps, leaves Haleh tiMnorrow to invade our land,' 
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^^Go/' Said Astarte toTaaered; <<to remain here is noir 
dangerous. Thanks to the faithful messeoger, you have time 
to escape vith ease from that Und frhich yon sooraed to rale, 
and which loved you too well." 

*<I cannot leave it in the hoar of peril/' said Tancred. 
<<This invasion of the Ottomans may lead toresultsof whieh 
none dream. I will meet them at the head of your warriors ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

'^ Is tbere aoy news?" asked Adam Besso of Issachar, the 
sonofSelim, themostcunningleech atAleppd, and irho by 
day and by night watched the conch which bore the sufferiog 
form of the pride aod mainstay of the Syrian Hebrews. 

" There is news , bat it has not yet arriyed »" replied Issa- 
char, the son of Selim, a man advanced in Hfe^ buthale, 
vith a irhite beard , a bright eye , and a benignant Tisage. 

<< Tbere are pearls in the sea, bat what are they worth?" 
murmured Besso. 

^'1 have taken a Cabala," said Issachar, the son of Selim> 
*<and three times that I opened the sacred book, there were 
three words, and the initial letter of each word is the name 
of a person who will enter this room this day, and every person 
will bring news.*' 

^<Bat what news? " sighed Besso. ^'The news of Tophet 
and of ten thousand demons?'' 

<< I have taken a Cabala/' said Issachar , the son of Selim» 
^'and the news will be good." 

'<To whom and from whom? Grood to thePacha bat not 
tome! — good to the people of Haleb, bat not, perhaps, to 
the familyof Besso." 

"God will guard over bis own. In the mean wfaile, I must 
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replace this bandage, noble Besso. Let me rest yonr arm 
npoD this cushioD aod you will endure less pain." 

^'Alas! vorthy Issachar, I have vounds deeper than any 
you can probe." 

The resignation peculiar to the Orientals had sastained 
Besso under his overwhelmiog calamity. He neither wailed 
normoaDed. Absorbed in a broodiag silence he awaitedthe 
result of the measures vhich had been taken for the release of 
Eva> sastained hy the chance of success, and caring not to 
sunrive if encountering failure. The Pacha of Aleppo, long 
irritated by the Ansarey, and meditating for some time an in- 
vasion of their country, had been fired by the alMnfluential 
representations of the family of Besso instantly to undertake 
a Step whichy although it had been for some time contempla- 
ted^ mightyet^ aecording toTurkish custom» have been in- 
definitely postponed. Threeregimentsoftheline, disciplined 
in the manner of Earope, some artiilery, and a strong de- 
taehment of cavalry, had been ordered at once to inyade the 
contiguous territory of the Ansarey. Hillel Besso had accom- 
panied the troops, leaving his uncle under his patemal roof, 
disabled by his late conflict, bat suffering from wounds 'which 
in themselyes vere serious rather than perilous. 

Four days had elapsed since the troops had quitted Aleppo. 
It was the part of Hillel , before theyhad recourse to hostile 
movements to obtain, if possible, the restoration ofthepri- 
soners by fair means ; nor were any resources wanting to eflfect 
this purpose. A Courier had arrived at Aleppo from Hillel, 
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apprisiog Adam Besso that the Queen of the Ansarey had not 
only refused to give up the prisoners , bat eyen declared that 
Eva had been already released ; but Hillel concladed that this 
^as merely trifling. This parleying had taken place on the 
border; the troops were about to force the passes on the fol> 
lowing day. 

About an hour before sunset, on theverysame day that 
Issachar, the son of Selim, had taken more than one Gabala, 
some horsemen, in disorder, yrere observed from the walls by 
the inhabitants of Aleppo, galloping over the piain. They were 
soon recognised as the cavalry of the Paeha, the irregulär 
heraids, it was presumed, of a triumph achieved. Hillel 
Besso ^ covered with sweat and dust^ was among those who 
thus early arrived. He hastened at a rapid pace throngh the 
suburb of the city, scattering random phrases to those who in- 
quired after intelligence as he passed, untii he reachedthe 
courtyard of bis own house. 

"*Tiswcll," he observed, as he closed the gate. "A 
battie is a fine thing, but, for my part, I am not sorry to find 
myselfathome." 

<^ What is that? " inquired Adam Besso, as a noise reached 
bis ear. 

"'T is the letter of the first Gabala," replied Issachar, the 
sonof Selim. 

<<Unele, itisl," said Hillel, advancing. 

<<Speak,'' said Adam Besso, in an agttated voice; <'my 
sight is dark." 
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<*Ala8, lamalone!" saidHillel. 

'^ Bury me in Jehoshaphat^" munnured Besso » as he sank 
back. 

^'But, myaacl«, there is hope/' 

^'Speak thenofhope/' replied Besso, witb suddeo vehe« 
mence, and starting from bis pillow. 

(< Truly I bave seea a cbild of the mountains, irbo persists 
ia tbe tale tbat our Eva has escaped." 

'^An enemy's device! Are the mouoUiDs ours? Where 
arethetroops?" 

^'Were tbe moaDtains onrs, I sbould not be bere, my 
uncle. Look from tbe ramparts, and you will soonseetbe 
"piain covered vith the troops , at least «itb all of them vho 
ba\e escaped tbe matchlocks and the lances of the Ansarey." 

'* Are they such sons of 6re?" 

<< Wben tbe Queen of the Ansarey refused to deliver np tbe 
prisoners, and declared tbat Eva was not in her power, die 
Paeba resolved to penetrate tbe passes, in two detachments, 
on tbe foUowing morning, Tbe enemy was drawn up in array 
to meet us, bat fled after a feeble struggle. Our artiliery 
seemed to carry all before it. But," continued HiUel, sbrug- 
ging bis Shoulders, ''war is not by any means a commercial 
transaction. It seemed tbat, wben we were on tbe point of 
victory, we were in fact entirely defeated. Tbe enemy had 
truly made a feigned defence, and had only aüured us into tbe 
passes, where they fired on us from tbe heigbts; and rolled 
down upon our confused masses huge fragments of rock. Our 
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strength, cur nambers, and oor cannoD, only embarrassed 
QS ; there arose a confasion ; the troops turaed and retreated. 
Andy wben every thiog was in the greatest perplexity, and we 
-were regaining the plains, our rear was pnrsued by crowds 
of cavalry^ Kords , and other Giaours» vho destroyed our men 
vith their long lances , uttering horrible shouts. For my owa 
part, I thought all was oyer, bnt a good horse is not abad 
thing» and I am here^ my nncle, having ridden for twenty 
hours, nearly, withonta pause." 

''And when did you see this child of the mountains who 
spoke of the lost one?" asked Besso, in a low and broken 
Toice. 

'<0n the eve of the engagement/' saidHillel. ''He had 
been sent to me with a letter^ but alas! had been plundered 
on bis way by our troops , and the letter had been destroyed 
or lost. Netertheless , he induced them to permit bim to 
reach my t^nt» and brought these words, tbat tbe ever adorable 
had truly quitted the mountains , and tbat the lost letter had 
been written to that effect by the chieftain of the Ansarey." 

" Is there yet hope? What sound is that? " 

"'T is the letter of the second Cabala /' said Issacbar, the 
sonofSelim. 

And at this moment entered the Chamber a faithful slave» 
who made signs to the physicians opon whicb Issachar rose^ 
and was soon engaged in earnest conversation with bim who 
had entered : Hillel tending the side of Besso. After a few 
roinuteS} Issachar approached the couch of his patient, and 
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Said, '^Here is one, my lord aod friend, who brings good 
tidings of your daughter." 

*'God of my fathers!" exclaimed Besso, passionately, 
and sprioging up. 

<< Still we mast be ealm," said Issaehar — '^ still we must 
be calm." 

^'Let me see bim," said Besse. 

'*It is oDe you know, and know well/' said Issacbar. 
<'It is the Emir Fakredeen." 

*'Tbe soD of my heart/' said Besso, "ytho brings me 
news that is honey in my moutb/' 

^'I am here, my father of fathers," said Fakredeeo, gliding 
to tbe side of the coucb. 

Besso grasped bis baod, and looked at bim earnestly ia 
tbe face. '^Speak of Eva/' be at leogtb said, inavoiee of 
cbokiog agitatioo. 

<^She is well — sbe is safe. Yes, I bave sitved ber," 
said Fakredeen, burying bis face in tbe pillow, exbausted by 
emotion. ''Yes, Ibavenotlivedin yain." 

^< Yoar fiag sball waye on a thonsaDd Castles/' said Besso. 
'^ My cbild is saved^ and sbe is saved by tbe brotber of ber beart. 
Entirely bas tbe God of our fatbers guarded over us. HcDce- 
fortb, my Fakredeen, you bave only to wisb: we are the 
same." Aad Besso sank down almost insensible ; tben be 
made a v^in effort to rise again , marmuring, <' Eva ! " 

"Sbe will soon be bere," said Fakredeen; "sbe only 
rests awhile after many bardships." 
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^'Will the noble Emir refresh himseif after bis long; 
journey?" saidHillel. 

^<My beart is too elate for the body toneed relief/' said 
the Emir. 

^'That may be very true," said Hillel. '^At the same 
time, for my part, I have always tbougbt that the body should 
be maintained as well as the spirit." 

^' Withdraw from the side of the couch/' said Issaehar, 
the son of Selim, to bis companions. ^'My lord and friend 
has swooned." 

Gradually the tide of life returned to Besso, gradually the 
beart beat, the band grew warm. Atlength, he slowly opened 
bis eves, and said, '^I have been dreaming of my child, 
even oow I see her." 

Yes, so vivid had been the vision, that even now, re- 
stored entirely to himseif, perfectiy conscious of the localily 
and the circumstances that surrounded bim, knowing füll 
well that be was in bis brother's house at Aleppo, soffering 
and disabled, keenly recalling his recent interview with 
Fakredeen, — - notwithstanding all these tests of in ward and 
outward perception, still before his entranced and agitated 
Vision hovered the lovely visage of his daughter, a little paler 
than usual, and an uncommon anxiety blended with its soft 
expression, but the same rieh eyes, and fine contour of coun- 
tenance that her fatber had so often gazed on with pride, and 
recalled in her absence with brooding fondness. ''Even now 
I See her," said Besso. 
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He could say no more, for the sweetest form in the world 
had locked him in her arms. 

"*T is the letter of the third Cabait/' said Issaehar, the 
sonofSelim. 



CHAPTER X. 

TA19CRBD bad profited by bis snrprise by tbe cbildren of 
Recbab in tb€ passes of tbe stony Arabia^ and bad employed 
tbe same tactics against tbe Turkisb force. By a simalated 
defence on tbe borders, and by tbe careful dissemination of 
false intelligence, be bad allowed tbe Pacba and bis troops to 
penetrate tbe mountains, and principally, by a pass wbieb 
tbe Tarks were assured by their spies tbat tbe Ansarey bad 
altogetber neglected. Tbe success of tbese manoeuyres bad 
been as complete as tbe discomfitare and roat of tbe Tarks. 
Tancred , at tbe bead of tbe cavalry , bad pursued tbem into 
tbe piain, tboagb be bad balted, for an instant, before be 
quitted tbe monntains, to send a Courier to Astarte from bim- 
seif witb tbe assarance of victory, and tbe borsetails of tbe 
Paeba for a tropby. 

Itsobappened, bowever, tbat, vbile Tancred, vitbyery 
few attendants, was scouring tbe piain, and driving before 
bim a pamc-strack moUitnde, who, if tbey could only bave 
paused and rallied, migbt in a moment bave oTervbelmed 
bim, a strong body of Turkisb cavalry, ^bo bad entered tbe 
mountains by a different pass from tbat in wbicb tbe principal 
engtgement bad taken place, but wbo, learning tbe surprise 
and defeat of tbe main body, bad tbought it wise to retreat in 
Order and watcb events, debouched at tbis moment from tbe 
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high country ioto the piain and in the rear of Tancred. Had 
they been immediately recognised by the fugitives» itwould 
have been impossible for Tancred to escape ; but the only Im- 
pression of the roated Tarks was, that a reinforcemenl had 
joined their foe, and their disorder was eyen increased by the 
appearance in the distance of their own friends. This mis- 
apprehension must, howe^er, in time, have been at least 
partially removed, but Baroni, whose quick glance had in- 
stantly detected the perilous incident, warned Tancred im- 
mediately. 

<'We are sarrounded^ my lord; there is only one conrse 
to pursue. To regain the mountains is impossible'; if we ad- 
vance, we enter only a hostile country, and must be soon 
overpowered. We must make for the eastern desert." 

Tancred, halt^d and surveyed the scene: he had with him 
not twenty men. The Turkish cavalry, several hundreds 
strong, had discovered their quarry, and were evidently re- 
solved to cut off their retreat. 

"Very well," said Tancred, "we are well mounted — we 
must try the mettle of our steeds. Farewell, Gindarics! 
FareweUgods of Olympus! To the desert whicb I ought never 
t6 have quitted!" and so speaking, he and bis band dashed 
towards the East. 

Their start was so considerable that they baffled their pur- 
suers, who however did not easily relinquish their intended 
prey. Some shots in the disUnce, towards nightfall, an- 
nounced that the enemy had given up the chase. After three 
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heurs of the mooa, Tancred and his companions restedata 
well not far from a village where they obtained some supplies. 
Ad honr before da^n^ they again parsaed their way over a 
rieh flat country uniDclosed yek partially caltivated, with^ 
every now and then, a village pestling in a jangle of In- 
dian fig. 

It was the commencement of December, asd the coantry was 
very parched; but the Short tbough violentseason of rain was 
at band : this renovates in the course of a week the whole face 
of Nature , and pours intö little more than that brief Space the 
sapplies which in other regions are distributed throughout the 
year. On the third day, before sunset, the country having 
gradaally become desolate and deserted, consisting of Tast 
plains covered with herds, with occasionally some wandering 
Turkomans or Kurds, Tancred and his companions came 
within sight of a broad and palmy river — a branch of the 
Euphrates. 

The conntry roand , far as the eye conld ränge , was a kind 
of downs covered with a scanty herbage y now brown with heat 
and age. When Tancred had gained an undalating height, 
and was capable of taking a more extensive survey of the land^ 
it presented, especially towards the soutb^ the same features 
throngh an illimitable space. 

<<The Syrian Desert!" said Baroni; ^'a fortnight later^ 
and we shall see this land cotered with flowers and fragrant 
with aromatic herbs." 

^'My heart responds to it/' said Tancred. <<What is 

Tancred, IL jo 
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Damascusj with all its samptuousoess, to this svteei li- 
berty ! " 

QaiUiog the banks of the river, they directed their course 
to the soath and Struck , as it were ioto the heart of the desert ; 
yet OD the morrow (he windiag waters again metthem. And 
now there opened on their sight a wondrous scene — as 
far as the eye could reach innumerable tents; strings of 
many hundred camels going to, or returning froro, the wa- 
ters ; grottps of horses pickeled about; processions of women 
with vases on their heads visiling the palmy banks; swarois 
of children and dogs; spreading flocks; and occasionally 
an armed horseman bounding about the environs of the vast 
enGainpment. 

Allhough scarcely a man was \isib1e when Tancred first 
caught a glimpse of this Arabian seltlement, a band of horse- 
men suddenly sprang from behind a rising ground and came 
galloping up to them to reconnoitre and to inquire. 

^'We are brothers," said Baroni, ^'for who shonld be 
the master of so many cameis, but the lord of the Syriaa 
pastures?" 

<< There is but oneGod/' said the Bedoueen, <'and none 
are lords of the Syrian pastures but the children of Rechab." 

''Truly, there is only one God," said Baroni; ''go teil 
the Great Sheikh that bis friend the English prince has come 
here to give him a salaam of peace." 

Away bounded back the Bedoueens, and were soon lost in 
the crowded distance. 
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''AU is right," saidBaroni: ''we shall sup to-Dight ander 
the paTÜion of Amalek." 

'<I Visit him theo, at length, in his beautiful pastnres/' 
Said Tancred ; ''bat, alas! I visit him alone." 

Tbey bad puUed np tbeir borses, and were proceeding 
very ieisurely towards (he encanipment, iivben they obsenred 
a cavalcade emergiog from the outer boaadary of the settle-- 
ment. This was Amalek himself od one ofhis steeds of race, 
accompanied by several of his leading sheikhs, Coming to 
welcome Taoered to his pavilioo in the Syrian pastores. A 
joyfui satisfactioD sparkled in the bright eyes of the old chief* 
tain, as, at a little distance, he waved his band with grace* 
fal dignity, and pressed his band to bis beart. 

'<A thousaod salaams," he exclaimed, when he bad 
reached Tancred; "there is but one God. I press yon to my 
beart of hearts. There are also other friends, but they are 
not bere." 

"Salaam, GreatSheikh! I feel indeed we are brothers. 
There are friends of whom we must speak and indeed of many 
things." 

Thus coDTersiDg, and riding side by side, Amalek and 
Tancred entered the camp. Nearly Gve thousand persons were 
coUected togetber in this wilderness, and two thousand war* 
riors were prepared at a moment's notice to raise tbeir lances 
in the air. There were nearly as many borses, and ten times 
as many cameis. This wilderness was the principe] and fa- 
vourite resting-place of the Great Sheikb of the children of 

18* 
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Heehab , and the abnndant waters and comparatiTely rieh pas- 
tarage permiUed him to gather around him a great portion ol 
bis tribe. 

The lamps soon gleamed, and the fires soon biazed ; sheep 
were hiiled, bread bahed, coffee pounded, and tfae pipe of 
MoDonr was placed in the hands of Tancred. For an Arabtan 
revel, the banquet was long and rather elaborate. By de- 
grees, however, the guests stoieaway; the women ceased to 
peep through the cnrtains ; and the ehildren left off asking 
Iteroni to giye them backsheesh. At lengtb, Amalek and 
Tancred beingleft alone, the Great Sfaeikh^ who had hitherto 
evincedno cnriosity as to the cause of the presence of his 
gnest^ said, ^'Thereisa time for all things, for eating and 
Ihr drinking^y also for prayers. There is, also, a season to 
ask questtons. Why is the brother of the Queen ofthe English 
istheSyrianDesert?" 

'^ There is much to teil, and much to inquire/' said 
Tancred; ^'butbefore I s^ak of'myself, let me know whe- 
ther yon can get me tidings of Eva, the danghter of Besso." 

^*Is she not living in rooms with many divans?" said 
▲malek. 

"Alas ! " said Tancred^ ^^she was a prisoner, and is oow 
a fngitfve." 

^^What ehildren of Gin have done this deed! Are th«re 
Strange cameis drinking at my wells? Is it some accursed 
Knrdthathasstden her sheep, or someTürkoman, blaoker 
Hian night, that has hankered after her bracelets.' 
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«'NotbiDg of all thiB^ yet more than all tb»s. All shall ke 
toldtoyou, GreatSheikh, yetbeforelspeak^ teil me agafn, 
caD you get me tidiogs of £ya , the daughter of Besso? " 

^'Can I fire an arrow that will hit its mark?" said Amalek; 
^'lell me tbe city of Syria, where Eva the daagbker Besso may 
be fonnd , and I will send her a messenger that wovld wtuk 
her even in the bath, were she there." 

Tancred then gave the Great Sheikh a rapid sketch of what 
bad occurred to Eva, and expressed his fear that she might 
have been intercepted by the Turkish troops. Amalek decided 
that she mnst be at Aleppo, and, instantly sammoning one 
of his principal men, he gave Instructions for the departure 
of a trusty scout in that direction. 

^'Ere the tenth day shall have elapsed," said the Great 
Sheikh, ^'we shall have sure tidings. And now let me know, 
princeof England, by what stränge cause, you could have 
found yourself in the regions ofthose chiidren of hell, the 
Ansarey, who, itiswell known, worshipEblis in every ob- 
scene form." 

'^Itisalongtale," said Tancred, ^'butlsuppose itmust 
betold; but now that you have relieved my mind by sending 
to Aleppo, I can hardly forget that I have ridden for more 
than three days, and with little pause. I am not, aias, a 
true Arab, though I love Arabia and Arabian thoughts — 
and, indeed, mydear friend, had we not met again, itis 
impossible to say what might have been my lot, for I now 
feel, that I could not have much longer undergone the sleep- 
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less toil I have of late encouDtered. If Eva be safe» lam 
content, or vould wish to feel so — but vhat is content, and 
-what is life, and whatisman! Indeed, GreatSheikh, the 
longer I live and the more I think — " and here the chibouqae 
dropped gently from Tancred's mouth, and he himself sank 
opon the carpet. 
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CIIAPTER XI. 

^^Bbsso is better," said the CodsuI Pasqualigo to Barizy 
of the Tower, as he met him od a December moming in the 
Yia Dolorosa. 

^'Yes, but he is by do means well/' quickly rejoined 
Barizy. ^'The physician of the English Prince told me — " 

**He has not seen the physician of the English Prince!" 
screamed Pasqualigo, triumphantly. 

*'l know that," said Barizy, rallyiDg; '^but the physi- 
cian of the English Prince says for flesh-wounds — " 

<<There are no flesh-wounds," said the Consul Pasqua- 
ligo. '<They have all healed ; 't is an internal shock." 

<<For internal shocks," said Barizy of the Tower, ^'there 
is nothing like rosemary, stewed with salt, and so kept oo 
tili it siromers." 

<<That is very well for a bruise," said the Consul Pas- 
qualigo. 

^*A bruise is a shock," said Barizy of the Tower. 

«Besso should have remained at Aleppo," said the 
Consul. 

''Besso always comes to Jerusalem when he is ihdis- 
posed," Said Barizy; <<as he well says, H is the only air 
that can eure him; and, if he cannot be cured, why, at 
least, he can be buried in the Valley of Jehoshaphat.' 
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<'He is not at Jerusalem/' said the Consal Pasqualigo, 
maliciously. 

^<How do you mean?" said Barizy, someiwhat confased. 
**l am DOW going to inquire after him, and smoke some of 
his Latakia." 

<' He is at Betbany /' said the Consul. 

«*Hem!" said Bari2y, mysteriously. "Bethany! Will 
that marriage come ofT now, lliink you? lalways fancy — 
vihen, eh? — " 

'<She will not marry tili her father has recovered^" said 
the CoDSul. 

<'This is a curious story," said Barizy. "The regulär 
troops beaten by the Kurds." 

<<They were not Kurds," said the Consul Pasqualigo. 
'VThey were Russians in disguise. Some cannon hate been 
taken, which were cast at St. Petersburg; and, besides» there 
is aportfolioof State papers found on a Cossack, habited as 
a Turkoman» which betrays all. The documents are to 
be published in numbers, with explauatory commentaries. 
CoDSuI-Generai Laurella writes from Damascus that the 
Eastern question is more alive than ever. We are on the 
feve of great events." 

''You don't say so?" said Barizy of the Tower, losiog his 
presence of mind from this overwhelraiDg superiority of in- 
formation. '<I always thought so. Palmerston will never 
rest tili he gets Jerusalem." 
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'<The Ebglish must have markets/' said tfae Goosal 
Pasqualigo. 

<«yery just/' said Barizy of the Tower. '^There will be 
a great opening here. I think of doiog a liitle myself in 
cottons ; bot iht house of Besso will monopolize everything." 

'*l don't think the English caa do mach here," said the 
Consul, shaking bis head. '^What have we to give them in 
exchaoge? The people here had better look to Aostria, if 
they wish to thrive. The Austrians also have cottons , aod 
they are Christians. They will give you their cottons , and 
take your cruciGxes/' 

<M don't think I can deal in crucifiies/' said Barizy of the 
Tower. 

<^I teil yoa what, if yoa won't, your coasin Barizy of the 
Gate will. I know he has given a great order to Bethlehem." 

"The traitor!" exclaimed Barizy of the Tower. "Well, 
if people will purchase cracifixes and nothing eise, they must 
be supplied. Commerce civilizes man." 

" Who is tbis? " exclaimed the Consul Pasqnaligo. 

A coople of horsemen, well mounted, bat Iravel-worn-, 
aod followed by a guard of Bedoueens, were Coming up the 
Via Dolorosa , and stopped at the house of Hassan Nejid. 

^^'T is the English Prince," said Barizy of the Tower. 
"He has been absent six months ; he has been in Egypt." 

"To see the temples of the fire-worshippers , and to shoot 
erocodiles. They all do that," said the Coasal Pasqaaligo. 

"How glad he must be to get back to Jerusalem," said 
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Barizy of the Tower. *^ There may be larger cities , bat there 
are certainly none so beautifal." 

**Tht moftt beaatiful citj in the world is the city of 
Yenice 9" said Pasqualigo. 

** You have never been there ,' said Barizy. 

^'But it was boilt principally by my ancestors," said the 
Consuly ^Und I have a print of it in my hall." 

"I never heard that Yenice was comparable to Jerusalem/' 
said Barizy. 

^'Jerusalem is, in every respect, an abode fit for swine, 
compared with Yenice 9" said Pasqualigo. 

**l would have you to know, M. Pasqualigo , who call 
yourself Consul^ that the city of Jerusalem is not only the city 
of God, but has ever been the delight and pride of man." 

'^Pish ! '• Said Pasqualigo. 

«'Pohr* said Barizy. 

^'I am not at all surprised that Besso got put of it as soon 
as he possibly could." 

"You would not dare to say these things in bis presence^" 
said Barizy. 

<<Who says 'dare' to the representative of a European 
power ! " 

"I say 'dare' to the son of the Janissary of the Austrian 
Ylce-Consttl at Sidon." 

''You will hear moreof this/' said Pasqualigo, fiercely. 
" I shall make a representation to the Internuncio at Stand- 
boul." 
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**You had better go there yourself, as you are tired of El 
Khuds." 

Pasqualigo, not haviog a repartee readj, shot at hishabitoal 
comrade a glance of witbering contempt, and stalked away. 

In tbe meaD time, Tancred dismeunted and entered for 
Ihe first time bis bouse at Jerusalem , of wbicb be bad been 
tbe nomiDal tenant for balf a year. Baroni was qaite at 
home, as be knew tbe bouse in old days, and bad also several 
times visitedy on tbis latter occasion, tbe suite of Tancred. 
Freeman and Trueman, wbo had been forwarded on by tbe 
Britisb Consul atBeiroot, like bales of goods, were at their 
posty bowing as if tbeir master bad just returned from bis 
club. But none of tbe important members of tbe body were 
at tbis moment at band. Colonel Brace was dining witb tbe 
Englisb Consul on an experimental plum-pudding, prelimi- 
nary to tbe autbentic Compound » whicb was to appear in a few 
days. It was snpposed to be tbe first time tbat a Cbristmas 
pudding bad been concocted at Jerusalem, and tbe excltement 
in tbe circle was cönsiderable. Tbe Colonel had undertaken 
to supervise tbe preparation, and bad been for several days 
instilling tbe due Instructions into a Syrian cook, wbo bad 
hitberto only succeeded in producing a resnlt whicb combined 
tbe specific gravity of lead witb tbe general flavour and ap- 
pearance of a mass of kneaded dates» in a State of fermen- 
tation after a long voyage. Tbe Reverend Mr. Bernard was at 
Bethlehem 9 assisting tbe Bishop in catechising some converts 
wbo bad passed themselves off as true cbildren of Israel 9 but 
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who vere , in fact, older Christians than either of their ex«mi- 
nants; being descendants of some Nestorian families, wlio 
had settled in the Bou4h of Palestine in the earlier ages of 
Christiaaity. As for Doetor Roby > he was Gulling simpleft in 
the yalley of the Jordan; and thus it hai^ened» that^ ivhen 
Tancred at length did evince some disposilion to setUe down 
quietly under his own roof » and avail himself of the Services 
and Society of his friends> not one of tjieni was present to 
receive and ^reet him. 

Tancred roamed about the house, svrveyed his covrt and 
garden, sighed, while Baroni rewarded and dismissed their 
cacort. ^'I kfiow not how it is/' he at length si^id to his 
Intendant, <^but I never could have supposed that I could have 
feit so sad and spiritless at Jerasalem." 

^<It is the reaction, my lord> after a month's wandering 
in the desert. It is always so : the world seems tarne.*' 

^'l am disappointed that Besso is not here. I am most 
anuous to see him." 

^'Shall I send for the Colonel, my L*ord," said Baroni^ 
shaking Xanered's Arabian cloak. 

<<WeU, I thiak I should let him retarn uataraliy/' said 
Tancred; "äending for him is a scene; and I do not know 
why, Barooi, bat I feel , I feel anstreng. I am surprised that 
tbere are no letters from England ; and yet I am rather |;lad 
too, foraletler — " 

''Received some months after its date," said Baroni, *^is 
like the \isit of a spectre. I shudder at the sight of it.* 
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^'Heigho!" Said Tancred, stretching his arm, and half- 
speakiogto bimself, *^I wish the battle of GiDdarics had ne\er 
ceased, batthat, like some hero of enchantment, I had gone 
on for ever fighting." 

<^4h! there is nothing like action/' said Baroni, un- 
screwiog his pistols. 

<<But what action is there in this 'world?" saidTancred. 
^'Tbe most energetic men in Earope are mere busy bodies. 
Empires are noiw govemed like parishes, and a great states«- 
man is only a select vestryman. And they are right: unless 
yte bring man nearer to hea^en, unless goyernment become 
again divine, the insignificance of the human scheme must 
paralyse all eflfort." 

^^Hem!" said Baroni, kneeling down and opening Tan- 
cred's rifle-case. The subject was getting a little too deep for 
Mm. ^'I perceive/' he said to himself, ^'that my Lord is 
very restless. There is something at the bottom of his mind, 
which, perhaps, he does not quite comprehend himself ; but 
it will come out." 

Tancred passed the day alone in reading, or Walking about 
bis room with an agitated and moody step. Often, when his 
eye rested on the page , his mind wandered from the subject, 
and he was frequently lost in profound and protraeted reverie. 
Tbe evening drew on ; he retired early to his room , and gaye 
Orders tbat he was not to be distnrbed. At a later hour, Co- 
lonel Brace retnrned, having succeeded in his principal enter.:: 
prlse, and having also sung the national anthem. He was 
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greatly sarprised to hear that Lord Montacute had returned ; 
but Baroni sacceeded in postponiog the interview until ihe 
morrow. An hour after the Colonel, the Bev. Hr. Bemard 
retarned from Bethlehem. He was in great tribulatioa, as he 
had been pursued by some of the vagabonds of that ruffianly 
district; a shot had even been fired after him; but this was 
only to frighten him. The faet is^ the leader of the band was 
bis principal catechumen, who was eitremely desirous of 
appropriatiog a \ery splendid copy of the Holy wrilings, richly 
boand and adorned with massy golden clasps, which the 
Duchess of Bellamont had presented to the Bev. Mr. Bernard 
before bis departure^ and which he always, as a sort of 
homage to one whom he sincerely respected, displayed on any 
eminent instance of conversion. 

The gates of the city were shut when Doctor Boby retarned, 
laden with many rare balsams. The consequence was, he 
was obliged to Gnd quarters in a tomb in the valley of Jehosha- 
pbat. As bis attendant was without food , when bis employer 
had sunk into philosophic repose, he supped off the precious 
herbs and roots, and slaked his thirst with a draught from the 
fountain of Siloah. 

Tancred passed a night of agitating dreams. Sometimes 
he was in the starry desert, sometimes in the caverned dao- 
geons of Gindarics. Then again , the scene changed to Bella- 
mont Castle, but it would seem that Fakredeen was itslord; 
and when Tancred rushed forward to embrace his motber, she 
assumed the form of the Syrian goddess, and yet the face was 
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the face ofEva. Though distarbed, he siept, and iK'hen he 
voke, he was for a moment quite unconscious of being at Je- 
rusalem. AUhough mithin aweek of Christmas, no sensible 
difference had yet occurred in the climate. The golden sun suc- 
ceeded the silver mooD, and both reigned lo a clear blae sky. 
You may dine at night on the terrace of your house at Jerusa- 
lem in January, and 6nd a seiene and benignantatmosphere. 

Tancred rose early ; no one was stirring in the house ei~ 
cept the native ser\ants, and Mr. Freeman, who was making 
a great disturbance about bot water. Tancred left a message 
with this gentleman Xor the toionel and bis companions , heg- 
ging that they might all meet at breakfast, and adding that he 
was about to stroll for half an hour. Saying this, he quitted 
the house, and took bis way by the gate of Stephen to the 
Mountof Olives. 

Itwasa delicious morn, wonderfully clear, and soft, and 
fresh. It seeroed a happy and a thri\ingcfty, — thatforlorn 
Jerusalem, as Tancred, from the heights of Olivet, gazed 
upon its noble buildings, and its cupolaed houses of free 
stone, and its battlemented walls and lofty gates. Nature was 
fair, and the sense of existence was delighlful. It seemed to 
Tancred that a spicy gale came up the ravines of the wilder- 
ness, from the farthest Arabia. 

Lost in prolonged re\erie, the hours flew on. The sun 
was mounting in the heavens, when Tancred turned bis Step, 
but, instead of approaching the cily, he pursued a winding 
path in an opposite direction. That path led to Bethany. 



CHAPTER XII. 

' Thb crest of the palm tree in Che gardea of Eva glittered in 
tbedeclining sun; and the lady of Bethany säte in her kiosk 
on the margin of the fountain, unconsciously playing with a 
flower^ and gazing in abstraction on the waters. She had left 
Tancred with her father» now convalescent. They had passed 
the morning togetber, talking oyer the stränge events that had 
oceurred since they first became acquainted on this very spot: 
and oow the lady of Bethany had retired to her own thoughts. 

A sound disturbed her: she looked up and recognised 
Tancred. 

^'I could not refrain from seeing the sun seton Arabia," 
he Said; ''I had almost indaced the noble Besso to be my 
companion." 

^'Xhe year is too old/' said Eva, not very composed. 

^'Xhey should be Midsummer nights/' said Tanered, '^as 
on my first visit here ; that honr thrfee blessed ! " 

'< We know not what is blessed in this world ," said Eva, 
mournfully. 

^'I feel I do," murmared Tancred; and he also seated 
himself on the margin of the foontain. 

^'Of all the Strange incidents and feelings that wehave 
been talkiog over this day/' said Eva, ^'there seems to me 
but one resalt ; and that is — sadness." 
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^'It is Gertainly not joy," said Tancred. 

<'There comes over me a greai despondencj," said Eva^ 
*'I knov not why — my convictions are as profound as (hey 
were, my hopes shoald not be less high — and yet • — " 

'^And what?" said Tancred , in a low^ sweet voice, for 
she hesitated. 

^^I have a vagae impression," said Eva, sorrowfnlly, 
^'that tbere have been heroic aspirations wasted, and noble 
energies thrown away; and yet, perhaps/' sbe added, in a 
faltering tone, 'Uhere is no one to blame. Perbaps, all tbis 
time, ife have been dreaming overanunattainableend, and 
the only source of deception is oar own imagination." 

'^My faith is firra," said Tancred ; ''bat if anything could 
make it falter, it would be to find you wavering." 

''^Perbaps itis the twilight hour ," said Eva, with a faint 
gmile. ''It sometimes makes one sad." 

"There is no sadness Yfhere tbere is sympatby," said 
Tancred, in a low voice. ''I have been, lam sad, wbenl 
am alone ; bat vrfaen I am with you, ray spirit is sustained — 
and would be, come what might." 

"And yet — " said Eva ; and she paused. 

"And what?" 

"Yourfeeliogs cannotbewhattheywerebefore all tfais hap- 
pened; when you thought only of a divine cause, of stars, of 
anf els,afldof ourpec«1iarand glfted land. No, no ; now it isall 
mixednpwithintrigae, andpolitics, and management, and 
baffled scfaemes, and cvnning arts of men. Tou may be, you 

Tancred, 11. 19 
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are, free front all thls, but your faith is not the same. Ton 
no longer believe in Arabia." 

<^Why thoQ to me art Arabia," said Tandred, advancing 
and kneellng at her side. ^'The angel of Arabia, and of my 
life and spirit ! Talk not to n]e»of faltering faith : mine is in- 
tense. Talk not to me ofleavinga divine cause: vhy, thou 
art my cause, and thou art most divine ! O Eva ! deign to accept 
the tribute of my longagitatedheart! Yes, Itoo, likethee, 
am sometimes füll of despair, but it is only vhen I remem- 
ber that I love, andlove, perhaps, invain!" 

He had clasped her band ; bis passionate glance met her 
eye, as he looked up^ith adoration to a face infinitely dis- 
tressed. Yet she withdrew not her hand, as she murmured, 
with averted head, '^We must not talk of these things; we 
must not think of them. You know all." 

''I knov of nothing, I will knov of nothing, butof my 
love." 

'^There are those to vhom I belong; and to whom you be- 
long. Yes," shesaid, trying to withdraw her hand. ^'Fly, 
fly fromme, sonofEuropeändof Christ!" 

<'I am a Christian in the land of Christ," said Tancred, 
'^and I kneel to adaughter of my Redeemer's race. Why 
shouldifly?" 

'<0h! thisismadness!" 

"Say, rather, inspiraüon," said Tancred, "for I will 
not quit this founlain by which we first met until I am told, as 
you now will teil me," he added , in a tone of gushing tender- 
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ness, '^that our united destinfes shall advance the sovereign 
purpose of our lives. Talk iiot to me of others y of those who 
haye Claims on you «r on myself. I have no kiodred^ no 
coüntry, and, as for the ties that ^vrould bind you — shall such 
world-worn bonds restrain.our consecrated aim? Say but 
you love me, and I vill trample them to the dust/' 

The head of £va feil upon bis Shoulder. He ipapressed an 
embrace upon her cheek. It was cold, insensible. Her 
hand, which he still held, seemed to have lost all vit^lity. 
Overcome by contendingemotions, the principle of life seem-': 
ed to have deserted her. Tancred laid her reclioing figure 
with gentleness on the mats of thQ kiosk; he sprinkied her 
pale face mih some drops fromlljip« fountain; he chafed her 
delicate hand. Her eyes at length opened, and she sighed. 
He placed beneath her head some of the cushions that were at 
hand. Becovering, she slightly raised herseif, leant upon 
the marble margin of the fountain, and looked about her with 
a wildered air. 

At this moment a shout was heard, repeated and increased; 
soon the sound of many vbjces and the tramp of persons 
äpproaching. The vivid but brief twilight had died away. 
Almost suddenly it had become night. The voices became 
more audible, the steps were at hand. Tancred recognised 
hisname, frequently repeated. Behold acrowdof many per- 
sons, several of them bearing torches. There was Colone! 
Brace in the van ; on his right was the Bev. Mr. Bemard ; on 
his left, Doctor Boby. Freeman and Trueman and several 

19* 
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guldes and native serTants veie in Ibe reär» most of Ihem pro- 
claiming the oame of Lord Mootaqite. 

"l am here/' said Taocred, adtineiBg from the kiosk, 
pale and agitated. '* Why am I vanted?" 

ColonelBrace began to explaln» but all seemed to speak 
at the same time. 

The Duke and Duchess of Beilamont bad arrived at 
Jerusalem. 
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